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PREFACE 


SHED  EDITION. 

:aphs  of  the  present  work 
differs  from  the  previous 
say,  that  several  portions 
and  new  matter  has  been 
? about  seventy  pages, 
sack  of  the  title-page  has 
a little  work  by  Signor 
Essays  on  the  Analogy  of 
3sses,  in  a jocular  form, 
lues  our  native  tongue  in 
lat  most  of  the  grammars, 
ions  of  rules,  now  so  com- 
nguage,  are  in  reality  not 
its  purity,  but  main  instru- 
on.  These  rules  are  often 
gnorant  of  the  analogy  of 
s of  thought,  and  of  the 
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practice  of  those  writers  whose  works  are  the 
great  fountain-heads  of  our  English  usage.  Diffi- 
cile est non  scribere,  when  we  see  men  whose 

knowledge  does  not  extend  to  the  most  ordinary 
facts  of  derivation,  and  requirements  of  speech, 
exalted  into  authorities  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  snd  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible.  We  nay  not 
indeed  say,  Malim  cum  Platone  err  are  : but  we 
may  say  confidently,  that  the  old  writer  had  in 
his  mind  some  reason  for  his  mode  of  expression, 
which  was  far  above  the  grasp  of  hs  modern 
critic. 

I am  happy  to  have  been,  in  the  course  of  my 
writing  these  “ stray  notes,”  made  acquainted 
with  some  modern  English  Gramnars  which 
form  exceptions  to  the  descriptor  just  given  : 
Grammars  based  upon  essential  fa'ts  and  princi- 
ples which  are  utterly  unknown  to  the  “ pceda- 
goguli  ” of  Count  d’Arco’s  epigran. 

I may  mention  among  thes,  Dr.  Latham’s 
sensible  English  Grammar,  ard  “ An  English 
Grammar  specially  intended  fo  Classical  Schools 
and  Private  Students,”  by  Eiward  Higginson  : 
Longmans,  1864. 

It  is  my  pleasing  duty  gain  to  express  my 
thanks  to  my  many  Correspondents,  for  their 
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valuable  contributions,  inquiries,  bints,  and  cor- 
rections : to  my  Censors,  both  gentle  and  ungentle, 
for  their  teaching  by  example  and  by  precept  : 
and  to  the  Public  in  general,  for  the  kind  interest 
which  they  have  shown  in  these  stray  notes  on 
speaking  and  spelling. 

Canterbury, 

March  12,  1870. 


THE  QUEEN’S  ENGLISH: 


A MANUAL  OF  IDIOM  AND  USAGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1.  This  work  is  a re-publication  of  the 
little  treatise,  which,  under  the  former  of 
these  titles,  has  been  for  some  years  before 
the  public.  It  was  considered  desirable  to 
render  more  generally  useful  the  matter  con- 
tained in  that  treatise  : and  hence  the  adop- 
tion of  the  slightly  varied  form  in  which  it 
now  appears. 

2.  Besides  the  slight  alteration  of  arrange- 
ment, considerable  additions  have  been  made, 
arising  from  correspondence,  and  observation, 
suOsequent  to  the  last  edition  of  the  former 
work. 

3.  It  may  be  well  to  premise  once  for  all, 
that  it  is  my  object  not  so  much  to  enquire 
in  each  case  what  is  according  to  strict  rule 
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what? 


and  analogy,  as  to  point  out  what  is  the  usage 
of  our  spoken  language. 

4.  In  many,  indeed  in  most  cases,  that 
usage  will  be  found  reasonable,  and  according 
to  some  assignable  rule  : and  therefore  we 
shall  often  find  ourselves  dealing  with  con- 
siderations pertaining  to  grammar,  and  refer- 
able to  rule.  But  neither  grammar  nor  rule 
governs  the  idiom  of  a people  : and  there 
will  be  a multitude  of  cases,  where  Sic  volo, 
sic  jubeo  is  the  only  measure  of  the  tyranny 
of  usage. 

5.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  arranged 
the  contents  of  this  new  issue  of  “ The  Queen’s 
English  ” under  the  parts  of  speech.  But  the 
attempt  at  once  shewed  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  undesirable.  It  would  break 
the  thread  of  continuity  between  matters  na- 
turally suggested  the  one  by  the  other  : and 
even  if  it  had  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  could 
hardly  have  been  so  managed  as  to  be  self- 
indexing. 

6.  Consequently  the  idea  was  abandoned, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  former  work  only 
so  far  modified  as  to  clear,  and  bring  out,  and 
complete,  the  separate  parts. 

7.  I ought  to  begin  by  explaining  what  I 
mean  by  the  term,  “ Queen’s  English.”  It  is 
one  rather  familiar  and  conventional,  than 
strictly  accurate.  The  Sovereign  is  of  course 
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no  more  the  proprietor  of  the  English  lan- 
guage than  any  one  of  us.  Nor  does  she, 
nor  do  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled,  possess  one  particle  of  right  to 
make  or  unmake  a word  in  the  language. 
But  we  use  the  phrase,  the  Queen’s  English, 
in  another  sense ; one  not  without  example 
in  some  similar  phrases.  We  speak  of  the 
Queen's  Highway , not  meaning  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty is  possessed  of  that  portion  of  road,  but 
that  it  is  a high  road  of  the  land,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  by-roads  and  private  roads  : 
open  of  common  right  to  all,  and  the  general 
property  of  our  country.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  Queen's  English.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  this 
land’s  great  highway  of  thought  and  speech ; 
and  seeing  that  the  Sovereign  in  this  realm 
is  the  person  round  whom  all  our  common 
interests  gather,  the  centre  of  our  civil  duties 
and  of  our  civil  rights,  the  Queen's  English  is 
not  an  unmeaning  phrase,  but  one  which  may 
serve  to  teach  us  some  profitable  lessons 
with  regard  to  our  language,  and  to  its  use 
and  abuse. 

8.  And  it  may  be,  and  is  for  us,  a very 
useful  phrase  as  conveying  another  meaning. 
That  which  we  treat  is  not  the  grammarians’ 
English,  nor  the  Dictionary- writer  s’  English, 
but  the  Queens  English : not  that  English 
which  certain  individuals,  more  or  less  ac- 
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quamted  with  their  subject,  have  chosen  to 
tell  us  we  ought  to  speak  and  write,  but  that 
which  the  nation,  in  the  secular  unfolding  of 
its  will  and  habits,  has  agreed  to  speak  and 
write.  We  shall  have  to  say  more  of  this  by- 
and-by. 

9.  I called  our  common  English  tongue  the 
highway  of  thought  and  speech ; and  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  carry  on  this  similitude  further. 
The  Queen’s  Highway,  now  so  broad  and 
smooth,  was  once  a mere  track  over  an  unen- 
closed country.  It  was  levelled,  hardened, 
widened,  by  very  slow  degrees.  Of  all  this 
trouble,  the  passer-by  sees  no  trace  now.  He 
bowls  along  it  with  ease  in  a vehicle,  which 
a few  centuries  ago  would  have  been  broken 
to  pieces  in  a deep  rut,  or  would  have  come 
to  grief  in  a bottomless  swamp.  There  were 
no  Croydon  baskets,  in  the  day  when  Henry 
II.  and  his  train  came  to  do  penance  from 
Southampton  up  that  narrow,  hollow,  rough 
pilgrims’  road,  leading  over  Harbledown  Hill 
to  Canterbury. 

10.  Now  just  so  is  it  with  our  English  lan- 
guage— our  Queen’s  English.  There  was  a 
day  when  it  was  as  rough  as  the  primitive 
inhabitants.  Centuries  have  laboured  at  level- 
ling, hardening,  widening  it.  For  language 
wants  all  these  processes,  as  well  as  roads  do. 
In  order  to  become  a good  highway  for  thought 
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and  speech,  it  must  not  have  great  prominent 
awkward  points,  over  which  the  mind  and  the 
tongue  may  stumble;  its  words  must  not  be 
too  weak  to  carry  the  weight  of  our  thoughts, 
nor  its  limiting  rules  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
their  extension.  And  it  is  by  processes  of 
this  kind  in  the  course  of  centuries,  that  our 
English  tongue  has  been  ever  adapted  more 
and  more  to  our  continually  increasing  wants. 
If  it  ever  was  found  too  rough,  too  unsub- 
stantial, too  limited,  for  the  requirements  of 
English  thought,  it  was  smoothed,  strength- 
ened, enlarged, — till  it  has  become  for  us,  in 
our  days,  a level,  firm,  broad  highway,  over 
which  all  thought  and  all  speech  can  travel 
evenly  and  safely.  Along  it  the  lawyer  and 
the  parliamentary  agent  propel  their  heavy 
waggons,  clogged  with  a thousand  pieces  of 
cumbrous  antiquated  machinery, — and  no 
wonder,  when  they  charge  freightage,  not  by 
the  weight  of  the  load,  combined  with  the 
distance,  but  by  the  number  of  impediments 
which  they  can  manage  to  offer  to  the  pro- 
gress of  their  vehicle.  Along  it  the  poet 
and  novelist  drive  their  airy  tandems,  de- 
pendent for  their  success  on  the  dust  which 
they  raise,  and  through  which  their  varnished 
equipages  glitter.  On  the  same  road  divines, 
licensed  and  unlicensed,  ply  once  a week  or 
more,  with  omnibus  or  carrier’s  cart,  pro- 
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mising  to  carry  their  passengers  into  another 
land  than  that  over  which  the  road  itself  ex- 
tends, just  as  the  coaches  out  of  London  used 
to  astonish  our  boyish  eyes  by  the  “ Havre  de 
Grace  ” and  “ Paris ” inscribed  on  them.  And 
along  this  same  Queen’s  highway  plods  ever 
the  great  busy  crowd  of  foot-passengers — the 
talkers  of  the  market,  of  society,  of  the  family. 
Words,  words,  words;  good  and  bad,  loud  and 
soft,  long  and  short ; millions  in  the  hour, 
innumerable  in  the  day,  unimaginable  in  the 
year : what  then  in  the  life  ? what  in  the 
history  of  a nation?  what  in  that  of  the 
world  ? And  not  one  of  these  is  ever  for- 
gotten. There  is  a book  where  they  are  all 
set  down.  What  a history,  it  has  been  well 
said,  is  this  earth’s  atmosphere,  seeing  that 
all  words  spoken,  from  Adam’s  first  till  now, 
are  still  vibrating  on  its  sensitive  and  un- 
resting medium. 

11.  But  it  is  not  so  much  of  the  great  high- 
way itself  of  Queen’s  English  that  I would 
now  speak,  as  of  some  of  the  laws  and  usages 
of  the  road  ; the  by-rules,  so  to  speak,  which 
hang  up  framed  at  the  various  stations,  that 
all  may  read  them.  The  language  of  a people 
is  no  trifle.  The  national  mind  is  reflected 
in  the  national  speech.  If  the  way  in  which 
men  express  their  thoughts  is  slipshod  and 
mean,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  their  thoughts 
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themselves  to  escape  being  the  same.  If  it 
is  high-flown  and  bombastic,  a character  for 
national  simplicity  and  truthfulness,  we  may 
be  sure,  cannot  be  long  maintained.  That 
nation  must  be  (and  it  has  ever  been  so  in 
history)  not  far  from  rapid  decline,  and 
from  being  degraded  from  its  former  glory. 

Every  important  feature  in  the  language  of  a 
people  has  its  origin  in  that  people’s  character 
and  history. 

1 2.  Carefulness  about  minute  accuracies  of  cniatterton’s 
. n . , imposture, 

inflexion  and  grammar  may  appear  to  some 

very  contemptible.  But  it  would  be  easy  to 
give  examples  in  refutation  of  this  idea.  Two 
strike  me,  of  widely  different  kinds.  Some 
years  ago  a set  of  poems  was  published  at 
Bristol,  purporting  to  have  been  written  in 
very  early  times  by  a poet  named  Bowley. 

Literary  controversy  ran  high  about  them; 
many  persons  believed  in  their  genuineness  ; 
some  do  even  now.  But  the  imposture,  which 
was  not  easy  to  detect  at  the  time,  has  been 
now  completely  unmasked  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  word  of  three  letters.  The  writer  uses 
“its”  as  the  possessive  case  of  the  pronoun 
“it”  of  the  neuter  gender.  Now  this  posses- 
sive “its”  was  never  used  in  the  early  periods 
of  our  language  ; nor,  indeed,  as  late  down 
as  Elizabeth.  It  never  occurs  in  the  English 
version  of  the  Bible,  made  in  its  present 
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Detection  of 
St.  Peter  by 
his  speech. 


authorized  form  in  the  reign  of  James  T.  :* 
“ his  ” or  “ her ” being  always  used  instead. 
“ They  came  unto  the  iron  gate  that  leadeth 
unto  the  city ; which  opened  to  them  of  his 
own  accord  ” (Acts  xii.  10).  “ Of  beaten 

work  made  he  the  candlestick  ; his  shaft,  and 
his  branch,  his  bowls,  his  knops,  and  his 
flowers,  were  of  the  same”  (Ex.  xxxvii.  17). 
“ The  tree  of  life,  which  yielded  her  fruit 
every  month  ” (Rev.  xxii.  2).  It  is  said  also 
only  to  occur  three  times  in  Shakspeare,  and 
once  in  “ Paradise  Lost.”  The  reason,  I 
suppose,  being,  that  possession,  indicated  by 
the  possessive  case  “ its,'”  seemed  to  imply  a 
certain  life  or  personality,  which  things  neuter 
could  hardly  be  thought  of  as  having. 

13.  The  other  example  is  one  familiar  to 
us,  of  a more  solemn  character.  When  St. 
Peter  was  stoutly  denying  all  knowledge  of 
his  suffering  Master,  they  that  stood  by  said 

* We  have  it  in  one  place  in  onr  present  copies,  viz., 
Levit.  xxv.  5:  “That  which  groweth  of  its  own 
accord.  ” Bnt  this  has  been  an  alteration  by  the 
printers:  King  James’s  authorized  copies  have  “of  it 
own  accord  : ” just  as  Shakspeare  wrote  “ The  innocent 
milk  in  it  most  innocent  mouth  and  “go  to  it  gran- 
dam,  child,  and  it  grandam  will  give  it  a plum.”  The 
usage  of  “it  ” for  “its,”  is  still  found  in  the  provincial 
talk  of  the  Midland  and  Northern  counties.  (See  on 
this  subject  Dr.  Latham’s  ‘ ‘ History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,” pp.  527-9,  589.) 
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to  him,  “Surely  thou  art  one  of  them;  for 
thou  art  a Galilean,  and  thy  speech  agreeth 
thereto/’  So  that  the  fact  of  a provincial 
pronunciation  was  made  use  of  to  bring  about 
the  repentance  of  an  erring  apostle. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Omitting 
the  “u”  in 
words  in 
“-our.” 


SPELLING. 

14.  The  character  of  this  work  will  prevent, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  anything  like 
strictly  classified  arrangement  of  material. 
Those  who  use  it  must  be  content  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  alphabetical  index  for  finding 
the  treatment  of  a word  or  a phrase  of  which 
they  are  in  search. 

My  first  remark  shall  he  on  the  trick  now 
so  universal  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  becoming  in  some  quarters  common  among 
us  in  England,  of  leaving  out  the  u in  the 
termination  “ -our  ; ” writing  honor,  favor , 
neighbor,  Savior,  Ac.  Now  the  objection  to 
this  is,  not  that  it  makes  ugly  words,  unlike 
anything  in  the  English  language  (for  we  do 
thus  spell  some  of  the  words  thus  derived,  for 
example,  author,  governor,  emperor,  &c.),  but 
that  it  is  part  of  a movement  to  reduce  our 
spelling  to  uniform  rule,  and  to  help  forward 
the  obliteration  of  all  trace  of  the  derivation 
and  history  of  words.  It  is  true  that  honor 
and  favor  are  derived  originally  from  Latin 
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words  spelt  exactly  the  same  ; but  it  is  also 
true  that  we  did  not  get  them  direct  from 
the  Latin,  but  through  the  French  forms, 
which  ended  in  “- eur Sometimes  words 
come  through  as  many  as  three  steps  before 
they  reach  us — 

‘ ‘ ’Twas  Greek  at  first ; that  Greek  was  Latin  made  : 

That  Latin,  French  ; that  French  to  English  straid.” 

15.  The  late  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  an  article 
on  English  Orthography  in  the  “ Philological 
Museum,”  some  years  ago,  expressed  a hope 
that  “such  abominations  as  honor  and  favor 
would  henceforth  be  confined  to  the  cards  of 
the  great  vulgar.”  There  we  still  see  them, 
and  in  books  printed  in  America  ; and  while 
we  are  quite  contented  to  leave  our  fashion- 
able friends  in  such  company,  I hope  we  may 
none  of  us  be  tempted  to  join  it. 

16.  We  have  spoken  of  these  words  in 
“ our  ” as  mostly  having  come  to  us  from  the 
Latin  in  “ or,”  through  the  French  in  “ eur .” 
It  has  been  observed,  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  some  words  involved  in  the  “ or  ” and 
“our ” question.  One  of  these  is  “neighbour” 
This  has  come  from  the  German  nachbar;  * 

* I observe  that  the  dictionaries  derive  it  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  “ nehgebur  : ” in  which  case  the  u has 
more  right  in  the  word  than  the  o.  A very  ingenious 
derivation,  but  I believe  also  wrong,  has  been  sent  me 


“neigh- 
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or  perhaps  from  the  Danish  or  rather  Norse, 
nabo,  compounded  from  the  words  ncer,  near, 


by  a Scottish  correspondent,  dwelling  under  the  shadow 
of  Ben-Nevis.  His  letter  is  too  interesting  to  be 
abridged,  so  I give  it  as  it  stands  : — 

“Kilmallie  Manse,  by  Fort  William,  N.B., 
24 th  June,  1864. 

“Rev.  Sir, — Seeing  in  your  ‘ Queen’s  English  ’ men- 
tion of  the  Danish  word  ‘ Nabo  ’ as  possibly  the  original 
form  of  the  English  ‘Neighbour,’  I am  induced  to  give 
you  the  following  facts,  and  a conjecture  regarding  the 
further  history  of  that  word,  hoping  they  may  prove 
sufficiently  interesting  to  plead  my  excuse  for  troubling 
you. 

‘ ‘ In  the  northern  counties  of  the  Highlands  the  com- 
mon Gaelic  term  for  neighbour  is  still,  as  it  has  been 
for  time  immemorial,  this  Danish  Nabi  pronounced 
Naabi;  whereas  in  the  southern  Highlands  a totally 
different  word,  and  one  of  pure  Celtic  lineage,  is  used. 

“Now  it  is  notorious  that  the  Norsemen  held  the 
northern  Highland  counties,  as  well  as  the  outer 
Hebrides,  for  ages,  and  still  there  are  settlers  in  Caith- 
ness and  in  Lewis  who  boast  of  unmixed  Danish  blood. 
There  are  very  few  traces  of  Norse  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  but  the  names  of  places  generally 
are  Scandinavian  ; and  on  the  whole  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  Nabo  should  retain  his  place  in  the  Highlands,  but 
that  there  are  not  many  more  of  his  kith  and  kin  along 
with  him. 

‘ ‘ Having  thus  shown  that  Nabo  is  naturalised  in  the 
north  Highlands,  I proceed  to  tell  how  he  travelled  to 
the  south  Highlands.  When  the  Caledonian  Canal  was 
being  wrought  (from  about  1800  to  1822),  many  north- 
country  Highlanders  were,  as  a matter  of  course,  em- 
ployed on  it,  and  after  it  was  finished  several  of  them 
went  to  the  Crinan  Canal— also  a Government  work- 
in  the  south  of  Argyleshire.  There  they  naturally  ad- 
dressed one  another  as  Nabi,  just  as  an  Englishman 
would  say  ‘mate,’  or  ‘comrade,’  and  the  word,  quite 
new  to  the  Argyleshire-men,  appeared  so  outlandish  and 
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and  boe,  to  live  or  dwell ; and  it  is  therefore 
urged,  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in 

odd  that  they  fixed  it  as  a nickname  on  the  North-men, 
calling  them  all  Naabis. 

“This  is  a fact  of  which  I have  abundant  proof,  that 
about  forty  years  ago  a set  of  canal- workers  in  Argyle- 
shire  w'ere  called  Naabis  ; and  my  conjecture  about  the 
further  travels  of  the  word  may  be  easily  anticipated- — 
that  here  we  see  whence  came  Navvy,  about  which  there 
is  so  much  disputing.  Navvy  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  applied  to  canal-workers,  and  hence  said  to 
be  a contraction  of  Navigator,  which  I do  not  consider 
at  all  likely.  My  own  Dano-Celtic  account  appears 
much  more  probable  ; for  though  I cannot  prove  that 
any  of  the  Highland  workers  went  south  from  Crinan 
(though  their  having  done  so  is  most  likely),  I know 
that  the  contractors  and  superintendents  were  English 
and  Scotch  (it  being  a Government  work),  and  they 
would  easily  convey  the  word  with  them,  even  though 
they  knew  not  its  original  meaning.” 

So  far  my  correspondent.  Now  first,  his  account 
does  not  quite  stand  upright  by  itself.  For  the  North- 
men, who  were  “many”  when  working  at  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  which  they  left  in  1822,  became  only 
“ several  ” when  they  went  to  the  Crinan  Canal:  and 
it  was  they  only,  not  canal  men  in  general,  who  were 
nicknamed  naabies.  So  that  the  English  contractors, 
who  seem  to  be  the  only  link  binding  on  the  south  to 
the  story,  would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  the  term  as  a 
general  name  for  all  canal  men  when  they  returned  to 
the  south. 

Besides,  according  to  this  account,  the  name  did  not 
come  into  England  till  after  the  completion  of  the 
Crinan  Canal.  Strangely  enough,  no  history  is  given  of 
this  canal  in  Black’s  or  in  Anderson’s  Gruide-book  : nor 
is  the  year  of  its  completion  to  be  found  in  Haydn’s 
Dictionary  of  Dates,  nor  in  the  cyclopedias.  It  cannot 
have  been  finished  till  late  in  the  twenties  of  this  cen- 
tury. But  I myself  can  remember,  before  the  twenties 
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its  case  to  the  ending  with  our,  and  it  should 
be  written  “ neighbor .”  I am  afraid  the 

answer  must  be,  that  English  custom  has 
ruled  the  practice  another  way,  and  has  de- 
cided the  matter  for  us.  We  do  not  follow 
rule  in  spelling  the  other  words,  but  custom. 
We  write  senator , orator , governor,  in  spite  of 
the  French  senateur,  orateur , gouvemeur.  If 
we  once  begin  reforming  our  spelling  on  rule, 
we  ought  to  be  consistent,  and  to  carry  our 
principles  throughout.  It  is  only  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  custom  and  usage  for 
which  a reasonable  man  can  plead.  We  have 
no  Academy  to  settle  such  things  for  us  ; and 
as  long  as  neighbour  is  universally  spelt  in 
England  with  a u,  I fear  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  conform,  even  though  it  appear  to 
have  been  first  so  spelt  by  those  who  forgot 
its  derivation.  It  is  when  custom  is  various, 
and  some  rule  is  needed  to  decide  which 
variety  is  right,  that  we  must  apply  rules  in 
order  to  that  decision. 

17.  In  the  case  of  another  word  thus 

came  in,  full  fifty  years  ago,  that  when  the  canals  were 
being  made  in  the  part  of  England  where  I was  brought 
up,  a common  expression  on  people’s  lips  was  ‘ ‘ the 
system  of  inland  navigation  : ” and  the  men  who 
worked  at  the  canals  were  called  at  full  length,  “ navi- 
gators : ” the  word  had  not  yet  been  abridged.  This 
my  own  remembrance,  is  to  my  mind  decisive  of  the 
question. 
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variously  spelt,  control,  the  rule  is  plain,  and 
general  usage  conforms  to  it.  Control  never 
acquired  any  right  to  be  spelt  with  a u.  It 
comes  from  the  French  contrdle , i.e.,  contre- 
role : and  the  original  meaning  is  still  found  in 
the  name  Controller,  when  applied  to  finance  : 
i.e.,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  a 
counter-roll,  or  check  on  the  accounts  of 
others.  It  seems  also  clear,  from  this  ac- 
count of  the  word,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
spelt  compt,  as  it  frequently  is,  but  cont. 

18.  With  regard  to  one  word  of  the  class  “tenor" 
under  consideration,  tenor,  some  have  thought  nour.” 
that  it  bears  different  senses,  according  as  we 
spell  it  with  or  without  u in  the  last  syllable : 
tenour  signifying  the  character,  or  complexion, 
or  drift  of  a course  of  action  or  speaking;  and 
tenor  signifying  the  part  in  music.  But  I can 
find  no  such  distinction  observed,  either  by 
writers,  or  by  the  compilers  of  our  diction- 
aries. Some  dictionaries  give  tenor  for  both, 
some  tenowr  ; and  with  regard  to  usage,  the 
distinction  attempted  to  be  set  up  is  certainly 
not  observed.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Shak- 
speare,  Dry  den,  Pope,  Waterland,  Locke,  all 
use  tenor  in  the  sense  of  the  constant  mode,  or 
manner  of  continuity,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
dictionaries.  The  distinction  is  observed  in 
French,  but  never  appears  to  have  been  made 
a point  of  in  English  : and  the  word  thus  re- 
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mains  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  rest  of 
those  in  this  class — subject  to  be  varied  this 
way  or  that,  according  to  prevailing  usage. 

19.  The  omission  of  the  u is  an  approach 
to  that  wretched  attempt  to  destroy  all  the 
historic  interest  of  our  language,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  'phonetic  spelling  ; con- 
cerning which  we  became  rather  alarmed 
some  years  ago,  when  we  used  to  see  on  our 
reading-room  tables  a journal  published  by 
the  advocates  of  this  change,  called  the 
“ Phonetic  News,”  but  from  its  way  of  spelling- 
looking  like  Frantic  Nuts.  Time  has  now 
happily  confirmed  the  conviction  expressed  in 
the  earlier  editions  of  this  work,  that  the 
system  will  never  prevail  in  England.  It  is 
a good  thing  to  devise  every  means  by  which 
a short-hand  writer, — whose  object  is  to  note 
down  with  all  speed  what  he  hears, — may  be 
enabled  to  abridge  his  work.  Let  him  by  all 
means  set  at  nought  conventional  spelling, 
and  use  what  symbols  he  finds  most  conve- 
nient for  the  sounds  expressed  by  combined 
letters.  But  our  object  is  not  expeditious 
writing  only,  nor  is  it  easy  spelling,  nor 
uniformity  in  expressing  the  same  sounds. 
We  use,  in  writing,  an  instrument  which  has 
been  adapted  to  our  use  by  nearl}'  sixty  cen- 
turies ; which  bears  on  it  the  marks  of  many 
a conflict  of  thought  and  belief ; whose  very 
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uncertainties  and  anomalies  are  records  of  our 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  of  the 
agglomeration  of  our  mingled  English  people. 

You  may  gain,  with  no  great  trouble,  unifor- 
mity of  spelling,  and  of  pronunciation  accord- 
ing to  spelling ; but  you  will  do  it  at  the 
sacrifice  of  far  more  than  the  gain  is  worth. 

A smooth  front  of  stucco  may  be  a comely 
thing  for  those  that  like  it ; but  very  few 
sensible  men  will  like  it,  if  they  know  that, 
in  laying  it  on,  we  are  proposing  to  obliterate 
the  roughnesses,  and  mixtures  of  styles,  and 
traces  of  architectural  transition,  from  the 
venerable  front  of  an  ancient  cathedral.  I 
have  heard  that  it  is  only  the  short-hand 
department  of  the  phonetic  movement  which 
can  at  all  be  described  as  being  in  a flourish- 
ing state ; and  to  that  I wish  all  prosperity, 
provided  always  that  it  rises  on  the  ruins  of 
the  other. 

20.  Here  is  another  instance,  in  which  our  « .ent  » and 
acknowledged  English  custom  in  spelling  “'ant-  ” 
seems  to  defy  all  rule.  How  does  it  stand 
with  the  words  ending  in  -ent  and  -ant, 
derived  from  the  participles  of  Latin  verbs  ? 

Some  of  these  follow  rule,  others  depart  from 
it.  The  first  conjugation  of  Latin  verbs, 
forming  its  participle  in  -ans,  genitive  -antis, 
gives  rise  to  a set  of  derivatives  in  our  lan- 
guage which  keep  constant  to  the  termination 
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•ant.  We  have  abundant , reluctant , exuberant , 
remonstrant , recusant,  recalcitrant,  and  the  rest. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  Latin  conjugations,  forming  their  par- 
ticiples in  -ens,  genitive  -entis,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  the  derivatives  steady  to 
the  original  type.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  they  follow  it  : in  some,  usage  varies ; 
in  a few,  they  have  rejected  the  primitive 
form,  and  have  adopted  the  -ant.  We  always 
write  different  and  difference ; indeed  the  deri- 
vative differential  seems  to  fix  these  forms  on 
us,  as  transcendental  fixes  transcendent.  De- 
pendent and  dependant  seem  to  be  written  in- 
differently. But  defendant  and  attendant  are 
universal.  In  some  cases,  the  rules  of  pronun- 
ciation have  kept  the  -ent  unvaried.  Take  for 
instance  the  derivatives  from  Latin  verbs  end- 
ing in  -esco, — crescent,  quiescent,  acquiescence , 
arborescent : and  such  words  as  detergent,  emer- 
gency. In  all  these,  the  substitution  of  a for 
e would  change  the  soft  sound  of  the  pre- 
ceding consonant  into  a hard  one  : we  should 
be  obliged  to  say  creschant,  deterghant,  &c. 

21.  The  question,  in-  or  en-,  in  words 
beginning  with  the  preposition  variously 
thus  represented  in  Latin  and  French,  seems 
utterly  to  defy  any  answer  according  to  rule. 
Engrave , enrich,  engross,  enroll,  are  universal ; 
but  so  are  infant,  intent,  inflame : while  we 
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have  both  enquire  and  inquire,  both  enclose 
and  inclose,  both  endorse  and  indorse,  used 
indifferently.  We  have  also  insurance  and 
assurance  indifferently  used  ; and  the  liberty 
of  choice  in  this  case  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
we  may  use  both  verbs,  to  assure  and  to 
insure,  of  that  kind  of  making  safe,  which 
the  substantive  represents. 

22.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  doubt  “ecstasy” 

and  “apos- 

in  the  public  mind  how  to  spell  the  two  words  tasy.” 
ecstasy  and  apostasy.  The  former  of  these 
especially  is  a puzzle  to  our  compositors  and 
journalists.  Is  it  to  be  extasy,  extacy,  ecstacy 
or  ecstasy  ? In  the  absence  of  any  prepon- 
derance of  usage,  the  question  is  decided  for 
us  by  the  Greek  root  of  the  word.  This 
is  ecstasis  (^Karaats),  a standing,  or  position, 
out  of,  or  beside,  one’s-self.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  apostasy.  The  root  of  this  is  apo- 
stasis  (dnoaTacris),  a standing  off  or  away  from 
a man’s  former  position.  Consequently, 
ecstasy  (or,  if  we  prefer  it,  extasy)  and  apos- 
tasy, are  right,  not  those  forms  which  end 
in  -cy. 

23.  Lay  and  lie  seem  not  yet  to  be  settled,  “lay ’’and 
F ew  things  are  more  absurd  than  the  confu- 
sion of  these  two  words.  To  “ lay  ” is  a verb 

active  transitive  : a hen  lays  eggs.  To  “ lie  ” 
is  a verb  neuter ; a sluggard  lies  in  bed. 
Whenever  the  verb  lay  occurs,  something 
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must  be  supplied  after  it ; the  proper  re- 
joinder to  “ Sir,  there  it  lays,”  would  be 
“ lays  what  ? ” The  reason  of  the  confusion 
has  been,  that  the  past  tense  of  the  neuter 
verb  “lie”  is  “lay”  looking  very  like  part 
of  the  active  verb  : — “ I lay  in  bed  this  morn- 
ing.” But  this,  again,  is  perverted  into  laid , 
which  belongs  to  the  other  verb.  I have  ob- 
served that  Eton  men,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  are  especially  liable  to  confuse  these 
two  verbs. 

Theapos-  24.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  occa- 
the^geniUve  si°naHy  felt  about  the  apostrophe  which 
singular.  marks  the  genitive  case  singular.  One  not 
uncommonly  sees  outside  an  inn,  that  fly's 
and  gig’s  are  to  be  let.  In  a country  town 
blessed  with  more  than  one  railway,  I have 
seen  an  omnibus  with  “ Kail  way  Station’s  ” 
painted  in  emblazonry  on  its  side. 

25.  It  is  curious,  that  at  one  time  this 
used  to  be,  among  literary  men,  the  usual 
way  of  writing  the  plurals  of  certain  nouns. 
In  the  “ Spectator,”  Addison  writes  “ Purcell’s 
opera’s”  with  an  apostrophe  before  the  s. 
And  we  find  “ the  making  of  grotto’s  ” men- 
tioned as  a favourite  employment  of  ladies  in 
that  day. 

26.  Occasionally  this  apostrophe  before  the 
s in  plurals  is  adopted  to  avoid  an  awk- 
ward incongruous  appearance  : as  in  another 
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instance  from  the  “ Spectator,”  where  Addison 
speaks  of  the  way  in  which  some  people  use 
“their  who’s  and  their  whiches .”  Certainly 
“ whos  ” would  be  an  awkward-looking  word, 
and  so  would  “ whoes.”  It  would  seem  as  if 
we  were  compelled  to  admit  the  intruder  in 
these  cases  : for  without  him,  how  should  we 
ever  be  able  to  express  in  writing  that  people 
drop  their  h’s,  or  omit  to  dot  their  i’s  and 
cross  their  t’s  ? But  if  we  do,  we  must  care- 
fully bar  the  gate  again,  and  refuse  to  tolerate 
his  presence  in  any  plurals  where  he  is  not 
absolutely  required. 

27.  I have  observed,  on  the  part  of  our 
advertising  post-horse-keepers,  a strange  re- 
luctance to  give  the  proper  plural  of  fly,  used 
to  denote  a vehicle.  Where  we  do  not  see 
fly’s,  we  commonly  find  fly s ” instead,  and 
very  rarely  indeed  “ flies,”  the  obvious  and 
only  legitimate  plural : the  reason  apparently 
being,  that  there  is  a fear  of  a ludicrous 
meaning  being  suggested  by  the  word.  But 
if  we  do  not  think  of  the  insect  when  we  see 
“ fly  ” in  the  singular,  why  should  the  plural 
form  necessarily  raise  the  thought  in  our 
minds  ? 

28.  It  has  been  questioned,  whether  the 
name  of  the  carriage  be  not  really  derived 
from  the  verb,  seeing  that  certain  night- 
coaches  were  once  called  “ fly-by-night  ” 1 
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And  if  so,  why  should  it  be  required  to 
follow  the  rule  of  the  substantive  ? But  we 
may  answer,  was  not  that  substantive  itself 
also,  in  its  time,  derived  from  the  verb  1 It 
is  not  merely  the  analogy  of  this  particular 
substantive,  but  that  of  the  language,  to 
which  we  would  bind  the  new  noun. 

29.  A dispute  was  referred  to  me  by  the 
compositors  of  a certain  journal,  as  to  whether 
we  ought  to  write  Messrs.  Jacksons  works  with 
the  apostrophe  before  the  final  s in  Jack- 
sons,  or  after  it  : in  other  words — for  it  comes 
to  the  same — whether,  in  speaking  of  the 
firm,  we  ought  to  say  Messrs.  Jackson , or 
Messrs.  Jacksons.  It  seems  to  me  that,  by 
using  the  plural  appellative  Messieurs , we 
have  already  adopted  the  former  of  these. 
Each  member  of  the  firm  is  Mr.  Jackson  : we 
may  regard  the  whole  firm,  if  we  will,  as 
made  up  of  Mr.  Jacksons.  But  in  speaking 
of  the  firm  as  a whole,  we  use  the  other  form, 
and  say  the  Messrs.  Jackson.  It  is  plain  that 
we  have  no  right  to  mix  both  forms  together, 
and  to  say  the  Messrs.  Jacksons , with  both 
names  in  the  plural.  So  that,  the  practice  of 
the  commercial  world  having  bound  us  to 
speak  of  the  Messrs.  Jackson, — when  we  speak 
of  Messrs.  Jacksons  works , the  apostrophe  or 
sing  of  the  genitive  case  ought  to  come  before 
the  final  s (Messrs.  Jackson's  works),  and  not 
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after  it  ( Messrs . Jacksons’  works).  The  ex- 
ample by  which  the  other  side  in  the  dis- 
pute defended  their  view,  was  ingeniously 
chosen,  but  did  not  apply.  They  urged  that 
in  writing  “ nine  months  imprisonment ,”  the 
apostrophe  is  put,  not  before,  but  after,  the 
final  s in  months.  Certainly  : because  we  can- 
not say,  and  never  do  say,  nine  month  : whereas 
we  can  and  do  always  say,  Messrs.  Jackson. 

30.  We  are  led  on  by  our  last  paragraph  to  What  is  the 
J r o r apostrophe? 

say  something  about  this  same  apostrophe 

itself.*  First,  what  is  it  1 what  does  it  mean  ? 

When  I speak  of  “ the  Senator ” in  one  sentence, 
and  of  “ the  Senator's  son  ” in  another,  what 
has  happened  to  the  word  Senator  in  becom- 
ing Senator’s , with  the  apostrophe  ? The 
question  was  at  one  time  answered  by  saying 
that  “ the  Senator’s  son  ” was  an  abbreviation  of 
“ the  Senator,  his  son.”  And  we  may  remem- 
ber that  the  prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men 
in  our  Common  Prayer  book  ends  with  the 
words  u for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake.”  But  more 
attention  showed  that  this  was  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  matter.  It  failed  to  account  for 
all  feminine  genitives  : “ your  tvife’s  father  ” 
cannot  be  “ your  wife  his  father  ; ” and  for  all 

* See  a learned  and  interesting  Pamphlet  by  the  late 
Mr.  Sergeant  Manning,  ‘ ‘ On  the  Character  and  Origin 
of  the  Possessive  Augment  in  English,  and  its  Cognate 
Dialects.” 
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plural  genitives  : “ the  children's  bread  " cannot 
be  “ the  children  his  bread."  More  attention 
showed  that  the  s preceded  by  the  apostrophe 
is  an  abbreviation  of  the  added  syllable  “-is," 
marking  the  possessive  or  genitive  case. 
Thus  “ the  Senator's  son  " in  English  answers 
to  Senatoris  films  in  Latin. 

31.  But  if  the  Senator's  son,  with  an  apos- 
trophe between  the  r and  s,  signifies  the  son  of 
the  Senator,  how  am  I to  express  in  a similar 
form  the  sons  of  the  Senators  ? in  other  words, 
what  becomes  of  the  apostrophe  when  we  want 
to  make  a possessive  case  in  the  plural  ? We 
have  no  inflexion,  as  in  Senatorum  filii,  by 
which  it  can  be  expressed.  Can  we  use  the 
final  -is  to  mark  the  possessive  in  the  plural 
as  we  do  in  the  singular  ? It  would  seem  to 
a Latin  scholar  absurd  so  to  do ; yet  we  do  it. 
We  have  already  cited  the  children's  bread. 
But  most  of  our  plural  nouns  already  end  in  s ; 
and  to  them  we  do  not  superadd  another  s with 
the  apostrophe,  but  we  indicate  its  omission  by 
simply  putting  the  apostrophe  after  the  plural 
noun.  We  say  “ the  senators'  sons  “ the 
senators'  sons'  wives : " “ the  senators'  sons'  wived 
jewels."  I mention  this,  not  to  inform  any  one 
of  so  well-known  a practice,  but  because  it 
gives  rise  to  a few  cases  in  which  there  is  some 
difficulty.  The  reason  of  the  usage  may  be, 
a desire  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  the  two 
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sibilant  letters  together.  This  seems  likely, 
because  we  extend  it  to  other  words  ending 
in  s,  or  in  a sound  like  s,  though  they  may 
not  be  plural.  Thus  we  say,  “ for  thy  good- 
ness’ sake  ,”  meaning,  for  the  sake  of  thy  good- 
ness : in  which  case  the  word  “ goodness  ” 
ought  plainly  to  be  written  with  the  apos- 
trophe after  it.  Thus,  too,  we  should  say 
“ for  'patience ’ sake,"  meaning,  for  the  sake 
of  patience ; and  again,  we  ought  to  put  the 
apostrophe  after  “ patience.” 

32.  But  we  are  not  consistent  in  this.  If  we 
were  speaking  of  a person  named  Patience,  we 
should  say,  “ Patiences  father  is  here” : and  we 
form  the  possessive  cases  of  James,  and  Thomas, 
and  Charles,  not  by  the  mere  apostrophe,  but 
by  the  apostrophe  with  the  s.  “ Thomas  is 
Charles’s  son  : James  is  Thomas’s  son ; there- 
fore Charles  is  James’s  grandfather.”  Again, 
we  say  and  write  “ Bass’s  Ale,”  not  “ Bass’ 

Ale”  : “ Chambers’s  Journal,”  not  “ Chambers’ 
Journal.” 

33.  "Very  nearly  related  to  the  last  question  Plurals  of 
is  the  following.  Which  of  these  two  is  right,  names. 
— the  Misses  Brown , or  the  Miss  Browns  ? 

For  the  former  it  may  be  said,  that  Brown  is 
the  name  of  the  whole  species,  and  that  the 
young  ladies,  being  individuals  of  that  species, 
are  Misses ; for  the  latter,  that  each  of  the 
young  ladies  being  Miss-Brown , the  whole 
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taken  together,  or  any  two  or  more,  are  Miss- 
browns.  So  that  either  way  is  justifiable. 
Usage  is  all  but  universal  in  favour  of  the 
latter  in  conversation.  We  may  say  we  met 
the  Miss  Browns , not  the  Misses  Brown.  But 
we  can  hardly  justify  this  our  colloquial  prac- 
tice, if  we  bring  in  Mrs.  Brown , and  say  we 
met  Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Browns.  For,  by 
enumerating  thus  first  the  individual,  and 
then  the  species,  we  bind  ourselves  to  the 
former  way  of  spelling.  The  sentence,  as  I 
have  last  given  it,  is  inaccurate  ; because  it 
really  says  that  we  met  Mrs.,  and  the  Miss, 
Browns;  i.e.,  one  Mrs.  and  one  celebrated 
Miss , rejoicing  in  the  name  of,  not  Brown,  but 
Browns.  If  we  had  wished  to  keep  to  the 
ordinary  colloquial  usage  in  this  case  also,  we 
ought  to  have  said  that  we  met  Mrs.  Brown 
and  the  Miss  Browns. 

34.  A correspondent  writes  : “ Calf-skin  is 
spoken  of  in  the  singular.  Does  the  plural 
admit  of  the  word  calf  being  transformed 
into  calves,  with  the  letter  s added  to  the 
word  skin  l ” The  answer,  I conceive,  must 
be,  that  in  the  compound  term  calf-skin,  we 
use  the  first  word  as  a generic  adjective, 
calf-skin,  not  calf’s  skin : as  we  do  when  we 
say,  “ bound  in  calf : ” and  that  we  have  no 
more  right  to  change  calf  into  calves  when  we 
change  skin  into  skins,  than  we  have  to  say 
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“ One  book  is  bound  in  calf,”  “ two  books  are 
bound  in  calves.” 

35.  A similarly  doubtful  case  presents 
itself  in  calves,-head  or  calf's-head.  The 
former  of  these,  as  describing  a dish  made 
of  a single  calf’s-head,  is  hardly  defensible 
on  any  rules  of  propriety;  but  it  is  universally 
used  in  preference  to  the  other.  The  reason 
possibly  may  be  that  ease  of  pronuncia- 
tion favours  the  v rather  than  the  /.  We 
should  naturally  write,  not  pigs -face,  but 
pig's- face. 

36.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  of  these  two 
is  right,  “ spoonfuls ” or  “ spoonsfull.”  The 
answer  seems  very  obvious.  If  spoonful  is 
to  be  regarded  as  one  word,  as  I suppose  it 
is,  then  spoonfuls  is  its  plural.  “ The  earth 
brought  forth  by  handfuls”  (Gen.  xli.  47) 
But  if  we  keep  the  compounding  syllables 
separate,  a spoon  full,  then  we  ought  of  course 
to  say  tivo  spoons  full,  and  so  on.  The  com- 
posite^ word  u spoonful ” has  an  existence  of 
its  own,  and  must  follow  the  laws  of  that 
commonwealth  of  words  to  which  it  belongs. 
To  make  its  plural  “spoonsfull,”  is  to  blot 
out  its  separate  existence  as  a word.  Besides, 
this  form  of  plural  does  not  convey  the  mean- 
ing intended.  “ Three  spoons  full  ” is  a dif- 
ferent thing  from  “ three  spoonfuls .”  The 
former  implies  that  three  separate  spoons 
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“ attor- 
neys” and 
“moneys.” 


were  used : the  latter  expresses  three  mea- 
sures of  the  size  indicated. 

37.  There  seems  to  be  a liability  to  error 
in  the  formation  of  some  plurals  themselves. 
The  words  “ attorney  ” and  “ money  ” are  often 
made  into  “ attornies  ” and  “ monies  ” in  the 
plural.  This  is  of  course  wrong  : we  might 
as  well  turn  the  singular  “ key  ” into  a plural 
“ kies.”  I am  not  aware  that  any  one  ever 
wrote  “ monkies ” or  “ donkies”  for  u monkeys ” 
or  “ donkeys .”  And  this  is  not  a case  of  rule 
against  usage : for  all  our  better  and  more 
careful  writers  use  the  right  plurals,  viz., 
“ attorneys ,”  and  “ moneys .” 

38.  A correspondent  is  about  to  dedicate  a 
book  to  a royal  patroness.  He  wishes  to  ex- 
press gratitude  for  “ many  kindnesses  : ” but 
feeling  uncomfortable  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  expression,  is  afraid  he  shall  have  to 
write  “ much  kindness ,”  which  does  not  so 
well  express  his  meaning, — “ kindness  shown 
on  many  occasions .” 

It  is  a very  easy  matter  to  calm  his  appre- 
hension, and  allow  him  the  full  expression  of 
his  gratitude.  Nothing  is  commoner  than 
the  making  of  abstract  nouns  into  concrete  in 
this  manner.  I trust  we  all  remember  the 
verse  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ch. 
iii.  22,  “It  is  of  the  Lord’s  mercies  that  we 
are  not  consumed,  because  His  compassions  fail 
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not.”  In  the  same  chapter  we  read  of  “ all 
their  imaginations  against  me.”  And  in  Ps. 
lxxxix.  49,  we  have  the  very  word  in  ques- 
tion : “ Lord,  where  are  thy  former  loving- 
kindnesses, which  Thou  swarest  unto  David 
in  thy  truth  ? ” 

In  all  these  examples,  the  word  which 
originally  signified  an  attribute,  is  taken  to 
indicate  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  that 
attribute.  “ Loving  kindnesses  ” are,  instances 

of  loving  kindness. 

A curious  case  of  this  licence  in  speech  may 
be  seen  at  present  on  the  walls  of  our  railway 
stations,  where  an  agent  announces  that  he 
has  upwards  of  500  “ businesses' ’ to  dispose  of. 

39.  A question  arises  as  to  the  proper  con-  « means.” 
struction  of  certain  nouns  bearing  the  plural 
form.  The  first  which  I shall  notice  is  “ means." 

“Those  pieces  of  hypocrisy  were,  with  him, 
means  to  an  end.”  “ That  piece  of  hypocrisy 
was  with  him,  a ” — what  % — a mean  to  an  end  ? 

No, — this  is  not  English,  though  it  may  be  cor- 
rect in  grammatical  construction.  “ That  piece 
of  hypocrisy  was,  with  him,  a means  to  an  end.” 

This  is  how  we  speak.  And  we  say,  “ the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  your  end  is”  if 
we  are  going  to  speak  of  one  mode  of  action 
only ; not  “ the  best  mean  is,”  nor  “ the  best 
means  are,”  unless  we  mean  to  enumerate 
more  than  one. 
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40.  The  plural  “ acquaintances ” is  found 
fault  with  because  acquaintance  itself  is  a 
plural  noun — “they  sought  Him  amongst 
their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance.”  But  here 
is  another  instance  of  that  which  we  have 
been  just  treating.  “A  loving  kindness”  is  an 
example  of  the  abstract  quality  loving-kind- 
ness, and  so  we  have  the  plural  “ loving-kind- 
nesses.”  So  “an  acquaintance ” is  an  example 
of  acquaintance,  concretely  present  in  an  in- 
dividual with  whom  we  are  acquainted  : and 
if  this  substitution  is  to  be  allowed,  we  can- 
not object  to  its  taking  a plural  form,  and 
becoming  “ acquaintances .”  It  is  precisely 
analogous  to  “ relations  ” used  in  the  same 
concrete  sense. 

“news.”  41.  Very  similar  is  our  way  of  dealing  with 
“news.”  If  we  are  about  to  mention  one  fact, 
only,  we  say  the  latest  news  “ is,”  not  “ are.” 
In  this  case  indeed  the  use  of  the  plural  verb 
at  all  is  unusual,  even  if  several  things  are  to 
be  mentioned.  If  we  pick  one  out  of  several, 
we  sometimes  say,  “ The  latest  piece  of 
, news  is.”  “ Here  lies  the  remains  off  has 
been  justified,  on  the  ground  that  “remains” 
is  equivalent  to  “ remainder,”  there  being  no 
such-  singular  noun  as  “ a remain”  But  the 
defence  is  unquestionably  wrong.  The  word 
“ remains  ” is,  and  is  intended  to  be,  plural,  in 
signification,  as  well  as  in  form.  The  human 
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body  is  broken  up  by  death,  and  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a whole,  but  as  a heap  of  decom- 
posing parts.  And  the  same  idea  is  present 
in  speaking  of  any  thing  which  has  passed 
into  decay  or  dismemberment : we  speak  com- 
monly of  the  ruins  of  a church  or  castle, 
though  in  this  case  we  may  say  that  it  has 
become  “ a ruin  : ” we  have  “ les  restes ,” 

“ triimmer ,”  “ rudera ,”  “ ipetma ,”  all  plurals. 

42.  There  is  another  word  which,  by  con-  “mewses.” 
spicuous  notices  on  the  London  walls,  ap- 
pears to  have  become  one  of  this  class.  I 
mean  “mews”  I should  have  been  inclined 
to  say,  “ South  Portman  Mews  are  on  the 
left  as  you  go  up  Orchard  Street.”  But 
clearly  this  is  not  the  way  of  speaking 
which  is  most  intelligible  to  the  coachmen 
and  grooms  of  London.  For  at  the  entrance 
of  every  one  of  the  Marylebone  mews  (I 
am  using  my  own  plural),  I see  a notice 
posted  for  the  regulation  of  the  “ mewses  ” of 
the  metropolis.*  Besides  the  incongruity  of 
its  poetic  associations,  this  word  “ mewses  ’’  is 
a very  queer  monster.  Fancy  ordering  “ two 
Daily  Newses ,”  by  way  of  two  copies  of  the 


* In  my  article  printed  in  “Good  Words”  for  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  I bad  supposed  this  form  of  tbe  notice  to  be 
current  tbrougbout  London,  and  bad  ascribed  it  to  tbe 
late  Sir  Richard  Mayne.  I received  tbe  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Thomson,  tbe  medical  officer  of  health  for 
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11  Daily  News.”  Still,  we  must  allow  the 
Marylebone  parish  authorities  this  much  in- 
dulgence, as  to  confess  that  their  word  is  not 
altogether  without  precedent. 

“sum-  43.  With  regard  to  summons,  which  appears 

to  be  another  of  these  plural  words  become 
singular,  and  in  the  usage  of  which  we  have 
long  ago  become  accustomed  to  read  that 
“ summonses  were  served  on  all  the  offenders,” 
a barrister  has  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  in 
fact  derived  from  the  French  semonce.  Pro- 
bability is  given  to  this  idea,  from  the  fact 
that  the  verb  representing  the  serving  of  the 


Marylebone,  which  enables  me  to  correct  my  former 
statement : — 

‘ ‘ Department  op  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

“ Court  House,  St.  Marylebone,  W. 

“ November  5,  1863. 

“ Sir, — I observe  that  in  your  last  interesting  paper 
on  the  English  language  in  ‘ Good  Words,’  you  ascribe 
the  use  of  the  term  Mewses  to  Sir  Richard  Mayne.  In 
justice  to  him,  allow  me  to  state  that  the  regulations  to 
which  you  refer  are  only  attached,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
to  the  Mews  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone.  They 
were  drawn  up  by  myself,  and  in  my  original  copy  of 
the  draught  they  are  styled  Mews.  In  correcting  the 
proofs,  however,  the  legal  authorities  of  the  parish  sub- 
stituted the  term  you  object  to,  in  defiance  of  the 
Queen’s  English,  but  in  direct  obedience  to  the  inexor- 
able 35  Geo.  3,  cap.  73,  passed  in  1795,  where  the  term 
Mewses  occurs  throughout. 

“ Very  faithfully  yours, 

“R.  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

‘ 1 Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
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legal  process,  is  in  English  most  commonly 
pronounced,  not  to  “ summon ,”  but  to  “sum- 
mons” as  it  naturally  would  be,  if  from  the 
French  verb  “ semoncer.”  In  Landais’  large 
French  dictionary,  the  meanings  are  thus 
given  : — 

“ Semonce,  subst.  fern,  (du  latin  submonitio, 
fait  de  submonere,  avertir  secretement,  a demi- 
mot),  invitation  faite  dans  les  formes  pour 
quelque  ceremonie. — Avertissement  fait  par 
quelqu’un  qui  a autorite. — Beprimande. 

“ Semoncer,  v.  act.,  faire  une  semonce  • don- 
ner  un  avertissement.” 

So  that,  at  all  events,  the  proposed  deri- 
vation is  not  far-fetched ; for  the  significa- 
tion exactly  corresponds.  The  only  missing- 
link  is,  the  historical  proof,  from  the  old 
French  of  our  courts,  that  “ semonce  ” and 
“ semoncer  ” were  actually  used  in  them, 
and  from  French  passed  into  English.  This, 
which  I am  not  able  to  give,  some  of  my 
legal  correspondents  may  perhaps  supply.  I 
observe  that  Todd,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson, 
derives  summons  from  the  formal  Latin  name 
of  the  writ,  “ summoneas .”  But  this  does  not 
seem  so  probable. 

44.  Is  “ chickens  ” a legitimate  plural  ? If 
we  go  by  authority,  yes  : for  the  English 
Version  of  the  Bible  has  it,  Matt,  xxiii.  37, 
and  Shakspeare,  “ Macbeth,”  (act  iv.  sc.  3), 
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“diocess” 
or  “dio- 
cese.” 


“ What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  at  a swoop?  ” ; 
and  three  times  more.  If  “ chickens'’  is  an 
allowable  plural,  it  can  of  course  be  only 
because  “ chicken  ” is  an  allowable  singular. 
And  apparently  it  is  so  used  by  Shakspeare, 
“2  Henry  VI.”  (act  iii.  sc.  1);  for  “the 
chicken”  there  represents  the  king  only.  At 
all  events,  usage  has  long  ago  sanctioned  both 
the  singular  and  the  plural.  No  one  would 
now  say,  “We  had  a chick  for  dinner”;  and 
we  have  all  our  lives  been  used  to  the  sign  of 
the  “ Hen  and  Chickens.”  But  we  use  the 
other  and  more  strictly  correct  plural  also  : 
making,  I think,  a slight  distinction  between 
the  two  forms.  We  say,  “Do  you  keep 
chicken  ? ” But  we  read,  “ Gathereth  her 
chickens  beneath  her  wings.”  Does  not  this 
indicate  a leaning  to  11  chicken"  for  the 
generic  plural,  “ chickens  ” for  the  indi- 
vidualised? For  the  chicken  are  kept  en 
masse  : the  chickem  run  in,  one  by  one. 

45.  Ought  the  district  over  which  a bishop 
has  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  be  spelt 
diocese,  or  diocess  ? The  latter  form  is  found 
in  a few  of  our  older  writers,  and  is  by  some 
persons  retained  in  our  own  days.  The 
“ Times  ” newspaper  once  pertinaciously  ad- 
hered to  it.  In  letters  inserted  and  extracts 
given,  the  spelling  was  even  altered  to  this 
form.  Of  late  it  appears  to  have  been  aban- 
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doued.  There  is  really  no  j ustification  for  it. 

The  word  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
Norman-French  diocisse ; but  its  derivation, 
as  well  as  the  usage  of  the  great  majority  of 
English  writers,  fixes  the  spelling  the  other 
way.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
“ dioikesis ,”  with  the  “ eta  ” or  long  e in  the 
last  syllable  but  one  ; and  ought  no  more  to 
be,  spelt  diocess,  than  cheese  ought  to  be  spelt 
chess. 

46.  A correspondent  asks,  whether  the  “need”  and 

x “needs. 

suppression  of  the  s in  the  third  person 
singular  of  “ to  need  ” may  be  regarded  as 
sanctioned  by  use  1 

Certainly,  no  one  in  these  days  would  think 
of  saying,  “ Tell  the  housemaid  she  needs  not 
light  the  dining-room  fire  to-day.’’  Our  prac- 
tice in  this  case  is  to  abridge  “needs  not”  into 
“ needn’t.”  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
s is  dropped  only  when  another  verb  follows  : 
we  say  “ He  need  have  the  strength  of  Hercules 
to  lift  that  stone but  if  we  leave  out  “have,” 
we  must  say,  “He  needs  the  strength.” 

47.  The  division  of  a word,  when  the  for-  Division  of 

. , . . a word  be- 

mer  portion  has  to  be  written  m one  line  and  tween  lines, 
the  latter  in  another,  may  seem  but  a trifling 
matter ; but  it  is  one  worth  a few  moments’ 
attention.  The  ordinary  rule  is,  that  the 
break  should  be  so  made,  as  to  let  the  new 
line  begin  with  a consonant.  And  notice 
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that  this  is  not  the  same  matter  as  divi- 
sion of  the  word  into  its  component  parts. 
This  latter  process  must  follow  the  order  of 
derivation  and  inflexion  of  the  word  : but  in 
division  between  line  and  line,  we  are  obliged 
to  transgress  this  order.  For  instance,  in 
dividing  the  word  attainted  into  its  compo- 
nent parts,  wTe  say  that  at-  is  the  first,  taint- 
the  second,  and  -ed  the  third  : taint  being  the 
root  of  the  word,  and  -ed  the  added  sign  of 
the  past  tense.  But  in  dividing  this  word 
between  two  lines,  we  should  put  attain-  in 
the  former  line,  and  -ted  in  the  latter.  If 
any  one  is  disposed  to  object  to  this  way  of 
dividing,  and  to  require  that  we  should  in  all 
cases  follow  the  composition  and  inflexion  of 
the  word,  and  begin  the  new  line  with  the  - ed , 
he  may  at  once  be  shown  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so,  by  trying  it  in  the  case  of  any  verb 
ending  with  e preceded  by  a mute  and  a 
liquid,  as  humble,  or  any  which  turns  a final  y 
into  ie,  as  multiply,  in  making  its  past  tense. 
The  word  humbled  is  confessedly  of  two  syl- 
lables : but  if  we  are  to  divide  on  the  rational 
plan,  where  is  the  break  to  occur  ? It  is  true 
that,  in  this  particular  case,  on  no  plan  is  the 
account  to  be  given  quite  satisfactory.  The 
pronunciation  of  the  word  in  reading,  making 
the  e of  ed  mute,  may  be  represented  by 
“ humbld But  this  is  not  expressed  by 
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hum-bled , nor  by  humb-led,  nor  indeed  by  any 
mode  of  division  that  can  be  devised.  The 
inference  is,  that  we  should,  if  possible,  avoid 
dividing  such  a word  at  all.  But  in  such 
words  as  multiplied,  though  the  rational  divi- 
sion according  to  inflexion  fails,  the  ordinary 
rule  is  easily  followed  : -plied,  when  the  e is 
mute,  becomes  the  last  syllable,  and  the  divi- 
sion is  made  accordingly. 

48.  I have  observed  that  Mr.  Charles  “to” and 

“too.” 

Dickens  speaks  in  one  of  his  works  of 
“shutting  too”  Now  it  is  true  that  “to” 
and  “ too  ” are  originally  the  same  word  ; in 
German,  zu  expresses  them  both  ; but  it  is 
also  true  that  usage  with  us  has  appropriated 
“too ’’for  the  adverb  of  addition  or  excess, 
and  “ to  ” for  the  preposition  ; and  that  in 
the  expression  “ shutting  to,”  it  is  the  prepo- 
sition, and  not  the  adverb  that  is  used ; that 
to  which  the  door  is  shut  being  omitted,  and 
the  preposition  thus  getting  the  adverbial 
sense  of  close  or  home. 

49.  There  seems  to  be  a habit  of  express-  Doubling 
ing  any  less  usual  sense  of  a monosyllabic  letter, 
word  by  doubling  the  final  letter.  Thus  I 

have  sometimes  seen  “ This  house  to  lett.” 

And  in  one  of  the  numerous  mining  circulars 
which  are  constantly  swelling  one’s  daily 
parcel  of  letters,  I observe  it  stated,  that  the 
“ sett  ” is  very  rich  and  promising.  Thus, 
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“ bene- 
fited. ” 


“ Cavillei-.” 


likewise,  clear  profit  is  sometimes  described 
as  “ nett,"  instead  of  “ net  " 

50.  This  reminds  us  of  another  doubling 
of  a final  letter,  respecting  which  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt.  Does  the  verb  to  benefit,  in 
forming  its  past  participle,  double  its  final 
letter  1 Is  it  true,  as  stated  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  that  this  doubling  only  takes 
place  in  a syllable  on  which  the  accent  is  laid, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  ensure  the 
right  pronunciation  ? At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  so.  If  the  participle  of  quit  were  spelt 
quited,  it  would  be  pronounced  as  in  requited, 
and  would  lose  the  sound  of  its  verb  : whereas 
by  spelling  it  quitted,  that  sound  is  retained. 
And  so  of  fit,  rebel,  abhor,  and  other  -words  of 
the  same  kind.  When  the  syllable  has  no 
accent  on  it,  the  reduplication  seems  not  to 
be  needed,  for  there  can  be  but  one  way 
of  pronouncing  it ; -we  might  as  well  make 
the  participle  of  remember,  rememberred,  as 
that  of  benefit,  benefitted.  But  the  intelli- 
gent 'Irish  correspondent,  whom  I quote  at 
length  in  paragraph  331,  observes  justly  that 
this  view  does  not  seem  borne  out  in  the 
case  of  cavilling,  travelling,  grovelling,  and 
the  like  words.  So  that,  after  all,  it  seems 
as  if  usage  were  our  only  safe  guide  in  the 
matter. 

51.  A correspondent  asks  why  wre  double 
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the  l in  caviller , when  the  accent  is  undoubt- 
edly on  the  first  syllable  ? The  answer,  I 
suppose,  is  that  we  wish  to  keep  some  differ- 
ence evident  between  such  words  as  “ reviler ” 
and  “ caviler That  no  rule  requires  us  to  lay 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  on  account 
of  the  doubling,  is  evident  from  such  words 
as  “cruelly”  “ royally ,”  “jovially”  <fec. 

52.  The  same  correspondent  asks  whether 
good  writers  make  “ dare  ” do  duty  for  the 
past  tense  of  “to  dare”  1 

I do  not  quite  understand  this  question. 
I never  saw  that  done  which  is  described. 
Does  my  correspondent  mean  that  he  doubts 
whether  good  waiters  would  say,  “ They  urged 
him  to  take  the  leap,  but  he  dare  not  ” ? I 
imagine  that  every  one  would  write  “he  dared 
not : ” I am  sure  that  every  one  would  say, 
“ he  didn’t  dare  to.” 

Let  me  put  in  a word  to  rescue  “ dare  ” 
from  being  treated  as  we  just  now  saw 
“ need  ” must  be  treated.  It  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  best  usage  to  say,  “ he  dare  not 
do  it”  The  s of  the  third  person  present 
must  not  be  suppressed  : but  we  must  say 
“ he  dares  not  do  it” 

53.  When  do  we,  and  when  do  we  not, 
express  double  letters  coming  together  in 
certain  compound  words  ? No  one  writes 
camelleopard : but  withhold  is  universal  in  the 


“ Dare.’’ 


Double  let- 
ters in  com- 
pound 
words. 
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Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  in  Shak- 
speare,  and  in  all  careful  modem  writers.  I 
have  observed  a tendency  gaining  ground  to 
drop  one  h and  spell  “ withold but  we  do 
not  write  waskouse,  watchouse ; which  shows 
that  the  double  h need  not  be  avoided  as 
intolerable. 

54.  Sometimes,  when  a double  letter  occurs 
at  the  end  of  a monosyllable  used  in  com- 
pounding a word,  we  drop  one  letter.  Thus 
from  ivell,  we  have  welfare , wel-come : from 
full,  ful-some : from  all,  al-ways,  al-mighty, 
also.  But  these  seem  to  be  adverbs,  or  ad- 
jectives adverbially  used.  The  same  does  not 
happen  to  substantives.  From  bell  we  have 
not  bel-pull,  but  bell-pull,  and  bell-tower : from 
wall,  wallflower : from  gall,  gall-bladder,  gall- 
nut  : from  hell,  hell-fire : from  mill,  mill-stream, 
mill-dam,  millstone  : from  pill,  pill-box,  <fcc. 
The  only  verb  that  occurs  to  me,  “ pass,” 
is  compounded  both  ways  : from  it  we  have 
pas-time,  but  we  have  also  pass-book  and  pass- 
ivord. 

“lose” .and  55.  I have  several  times  noticed  the  verb 

“loose.’' 

to  lose  spelt,  loose.  A more  curious  instance 
of  the  arbitrary  character  of  English  usage  as 
to  spelling  and  pronunciation,  could  hardly 
be  given,  than  these  two  words  furnish  : but 
usage  must  be  obeyed.  In  this  case  it  is  not  - 
consistent  with  itself  in  either  of  the  two 
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practices  : the  syllable  “- oose ’’  keeps  the  sound 
of  s in  loose,  noose,  goose,  but  changes  it  for 
that  of  z in  choose : the  syllable  “ -ose  ” 
keeps  the  sound  of  s in  close,  dose,  but 
changes  it  for  that  of  z in  chose,  hose,  nose, 
pose,  rose.  But  when  usage  besides  this 
requires  us  to  give  the  o in  lose  the  sound 
of  u in  luminary,  we  feel  indeed  that 
reasoning  about  spelling  and  pronunciation 
is  almost  at  an  end. 

56.  Sanitary  and  sanatory  are  but  just  “sanitary” 
beginning  to  be  rightly  understood.  Sa nitary,  tory.”hana 
from  sanitas,  Latin  for  soundness  or  health, 
means,  appertaining  to  health ; sanatory,  from 

sano,  to  cure,  means  appertaining  to  healing 
or  curing.  “ The  town  is  in  such  a bad 
sanitary  condition,  that  some  sanatory  mea- 
sures must  be  undertaken.”  I was  surprised 
to  see,  in  the  Illustrated  News  of  Oc- 
tober 31,  1863,  a print  and  description  of 
Murree,  one  of  the  “ Sanitariums  ” for  our 
troops  in  India. 

57.  I have  noticed  that  the  title  of  the  «Pharaoh  » 
ancient  Egyptian  kings  hardly  ever  escapes 
mis-spelling.  That  title  is  Pha raoh  not  Pha- 

roah.  Yet  a leading  article  in  the  Times,  not 
long  since,  was  full  of  Pharoah,  printed,  as 
proper  names  in  leading  articles  are,  in  con- 
spicuous capitals.  Nay,  even  worse  than  this  : 
on  my  first  visit  to  the  South  Kensington 
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Mis-spelling 
in  news- 
papers. 


“-ize”  or 
“-ise.” 


Museum,  an  institution  admirably  calculated 
to  teach  the  people,  I found  a conspicuous 
notice  with  the  same  mis-spelling  in  it.  I 
gave  a memorandum  of  it  to  the  attendant ; 
but  whether  it  has  been  corrected  or  not  I 
cannot  say. 

58.  It  is  in  newspapers,  and  especially  in 
provincial  newspapers,  that  most  frequent 
faults  in  spelling  are  found.  No  doubt  there 
is  much  to  be  said  which  may  account  for 
this.  Sometimes  their  editors  are  men  of 
education,  aided  by  a very  inefficient  staff, 
and  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  compositors  and 
readers ; sometimes  they  are  half-educated 
men,  aspiring  to  the  use  of  words  which  they 
do  not  understand.  Examples  might  be 
gathered  of  the  most  absurd  mis-spelling  and 
misuse  of  words,  from  almost  any  copy  of  any 
provincial  journal  in  the  kingdom.  In  a country 
newspaper,  not  long  since,  I read  that  a jury 
might  be  “ immersed  ” in  a heavy  fine ; the 
meaning  being,  of  course,  that  they  might  be 
“ amerced .”  We  were  informed  once,  in  the 
Evening  Star,  a London  penny  paper  now  ex- 
tinct, that  the  Pope  went  to  the  “ basilisk  ” 
of  St.  Peter’s ; meaning  “ basilica ,”  the  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  several  of  their 
largest  churches. 

59.  How  are  we  to  decide  between  s and  z 
in  such  words  as  anathematize,  cauterize,  criti- 
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ci*e,  deodorize,  dogmatize,  fraternise,  utilise, 
and  the  rest  ? Many  of  these  are  derived 
from  Greek  verbs  ending  in  -izo ; but  more 
from  French  verbs  ending  in  -iser.  It  does 
not  seem  easy  to  come  to  a decision.  Usage 
varies,  but  has  not  pronounced  positively  in 
any  case.  It  seems  more  natural  to  write 
anathematize  and  cauterize  with  the  z,  but 
criticise  is  commonly  written  with  the  s.  I 
remember  hearing  the  late  Dr.  Donaldson 
give  his  opinion  that  they  ought  all  to  be 
written  with  s.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
our  English  usage  the  question  seems  an 
open  one. 

60.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  the  verb  cor-  “ns^ow’ 
responding  to  the  substantive  show  comes  to  “shew.” 
be  spelt  shew.  Here  again  we  seem  bound 
to  follow  usage,  and  not  rashly  to  endeavour 
to  reform  it.  Still,  perhaps,  something  may 
be  said  tending  to  illustrate  the  present 
usage. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  from  observation  as  if 
the  tendency  were  to  write  the  verb  sJiow , as 
the  substantive  is  unquestionably  written, 
when  an  outward  demonstration  is  intended, 
and  shew , when  we  speak  of  a demonstration 
to  the  mind  : “He  showed  me  his  house, 
and  shewed  me  that  it  was  worth  the  rent 
he  asked.”  If  there  be  anything  in  what  has 
been  said,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
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“ Scottish  ” 
and 

“ Scotch.” 


“ over- 
flown ” for 
“ over- 
flowed.” 


substantive,  “ a show,”  should  always  be  spelt 
with  an  o : its  meaning  being  restricted  to  an 
outward  display  made  to  the  senses.  But 
perhaps  this  is  mere  fancy.  In  the  English 
Version  of  the  Scriptures,  shew  seems  without 
exception,  both  for  verb  and  substantive.  The 
same  use  is  found  also  in  the  Common  Prayer 
Book.  The  tendency  of  the  modern  printer 
has  been  to  abandon  this  spelling  altogether, 
and  to  use  the  o in  every  case. 

61.  A correspondent  enquires  about  “ Scot- 
tish,”  and  “ Scotch ,”  asserting  that  the  latter 
form  is  a mere  corruption,  and  that  “no  intel- 
ligent Scots-,  or  educated  English-man,  makes 
use  of  this  corruption.”  With  reference  to  the 
question  itself,  I can  only  say,  “ Non  nostrum 
....  tantas  componere  lites.”  But  as  re- 
gards my  correspondent's  assertion,  I can  only 
say,  that  I read  in  Shakspeare,  “ Much  Ado 
about  Nothing”  (act  ii.  sc.  i.),  “Wooing, 
wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a Scotch  jig, 
a measure,  and  a cinquepace  : the  first  suit 
is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a Scotch  jig,  and  full  as 
fantastical.”  I conclude  that  Shakspeare  will 
satisfy  the  requirements  as  to  intelligence 
and  education.  In  three  other  places,  he  has 
“ Scottish.” 

62.  We  not  unfrequently  read  that  the 
whole  valley  was  11  overflown”  instead  of 
“ overflowed .”  “No  one,”  writes  Dr.  Latham 
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(“History  of  the  English  Language,”  p.  556), 

“ has  (I  hope)  brought  himself  to  say  “ the 
water  overflew  the  field.” 

63.  Usage  does  not  seem  to  be  uniform  in  words  ter- 
regard  to  such  nouns  as  deanery , fishery , &c.  ^ery^or111 
Dr.  Latham  (p.  478)  tells  us  that  fishery  is  a 'ry' 
double  derivative,  fish,  fisher,  fishery : and  so  of 
brewery,  cutlery , &c.  But  the  same  cannot  be 

said  of  deanery , shrubbery,  piggery : and  it  may 
be  a question  how  they  got  their  e in  the  ter- 
mination. There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
attraction  exercised  by  common  sounds  in  a 
language  over  those  which  nearly  resemble 
them.  In  our  old  books  at  Canterbury  we  find 
usually  deanry,  and  this  form  still  subsists  in 
heronry  (although  we  pronounce  it  hernery), 
foundry,  laundry.  Such  words  as  pinery, 
vinery,  might  be  quoted  on  both  sides.  For 
if  the  termination  were  -ery,  the  mute  e pre- 
ceding would  be„  suppressed  : and  if  -ry,  the 
word  stands  as  it  ought — pine-ry,  vine-ry. 

64.  There  are  some  curious  instances  of 
this  termination  : witness  buttery,  which  may 
have  been  butter-ry ; and  the  above-quoted 
shrub-bery,  pig -g ery. 

65.  There  is  a word  with  a similar  ending,  “ ceme- 
but  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  or  tery* 
dealt  with  by  the  same  analogy.  I mean 
cemetery , which  owes  its  -ery,  not  to  any  habit 

of  the  English  language,  but  to  the  ending  of 
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the  Greek  Koip.r]TrjpLov,  coemeterium,  a sleeping- 
place. 

66.  It  may  be  observed  that  words  with 
such  words,  this  termination  are  of  two  meanings  : one 
local,  as  in  all  the  instances  hitherto 
quoted  : the  other  abstract,  describing  the 
pursuit,  or  the  general  quality,  pertaining  to 
the  simple  root.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  uncertainty  of  usage  as  to 
the  spelling  prevails.  We  write  chemistry, 

; palmistry , devilry  ; but  witchery , lechery , 
venery,  treachery. 

“Station-  67.  Is  the  generally  assumed  difference  be- 
fectionery/’  tween  stationary  and  stationery  worth  keeping 
up  ? I venture  to  think  it  is.  The  adjective 
comes  to  us  direct  from  a lower  Latin  form, 
stationarius,  and  signifies,  abiding  at  rest.  The 
substantive  comes  from  the  same,  but  through 
another  derivative,  stationer , the  man  who 
keeps  a station  or  shop  for  books  (as  distin- 
guished from  an  itinerant  vendor).  This 
being  so,  it  had  far  better  retain  the  trace 
of  its  derivation  by  ending  in  -ery,  than  be 
referred  back,  by  ending  in  -ary,  to  a meaning 
which  is  wholly  passed  from  it.  There  is  an 
analogy  in  confectionery : in  which  case  there 
is  no  adjective  confectionary  requiring  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  made. 

68.  One  word  which  occurred  above  re- 
minds us  to  say  something  respecting  the 


Diph- 

thongs. 
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transference  of  Greek  and  Latin  diphthongs 
into  our  own  language.  First  we  have  the 
cases  where  the  diphthongal  form  is  by  usage 
retained.  In  these,  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  distinction  between  ae  and  oe  clear.  An 
author  has  always  to  look  keenly  at  his  proofs 
with  this  view  : and  very  few  books  are  with- 
out some  examples  of  mistake.  The  matter 
is  complicated  by  the  awkward  circumstance 
that  in  italics  the  difference  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  almost  imperceptible  : that  while  in  roman 
type  we  can  print  correctly  Csesar,  homoeo- 
pathy,— the  former  from  “ Kaisar,”  the  latter 
from  “ homompatheia,” — in  italics  we  print 
CoBsar , homoeopathy , with  hardly  any  appre- 
ciable distinction. 

69.  Then  comes  the  question,  Is  it  desirable  shall  we 

drop  diph- 

to  drop  altogether  these  awkward,  un-English-  thongs? 
looking  diphthongs,  and  substitute  e for 
them  everywhere,  as  usage  has  already  done 
in  equal  and  economy  ? Possibly,  so  that  it 
be  not  done  rashly.  But  we  should  lose  by 
it  in  some  cases  : e.  g.,  home-opathy  would  lie 
in  danger  of  losing  its  right  pronunciation 
though  it  would,  perhaps,  acquire  a mean- 
ing not  altogether  inappropriate.  In  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  we  must  wait  upon 
usage. 

70.  The  varying  plurals  of  cherub  and  “cheru- 
seraph , as  found  in  our  Bible  and  Common  Phim.” 
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Prayer  Book,  occasion  some  perplexity.  Being 
anxious  to  give  an  account  of  them,  I obtained 
the  following  from  a friend  whose  scholarship 
I can  trust : — 

“ The  forms,  ‘ cherubs ,’  ‘ cherubim 1 cheru- 
bin ,’  ‘ cherubims,’  and  ‘seraphs,’  ‘seraphim’ 
‘ seraphin,’  ‘ seraphims,’  are,  or  profess  to  be, 
plurals  of  the  words  ‘ cherub  ’ and  ‘ seraph  ’ 
respectively.  The  words  themselves  are  taken 
directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  in  that  lan- 
guage the  plurals  are 4 cherubim ’ and  ‘seraphim.’ 
In  the  English  Version  the  plurals  appear  as 
cherubims  and  seraphims , the  translators  find- 
ing cherubim  (or  ‘in’)  and  seraphim  (or  ‘in’) 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Versions,  and,  it  may 
be,  thinking  that  these  terminations  would 
not  carry  to  the  majority  of  their  readers 
the  plural  sense  without  the  addition  of  s.# 
Cherubm  and  seraphm  are  properly  Chaldaic 
or  Rabbinic  forms,  and  are  those  generally 
used  iu  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint 
Version  ( — eiv),  that  version  having  probably 
been  made  by  persons  to  whom  the  Rabbinic 
form  was  most  familiar.  (The  form  has,  how- 
ever, in  later  MSS.  and  in  the  editions  of  the 
Septuagint,  been  altered  to  im.)  From  the 
Septuagint  this  form  was  introduced  to  the 
Latin  Versions,  and  so  found  its  way  into  the 

* The  earlier  English  Bibles  have  generally  cheru- 
bim, &c. 
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Te  Deum,  where  it  has  remained  untrans- 
lated in  the  English  Prayer  Book.” 

71.  Ought  we  to  write  clue,  or  clew  ? Be- 
yond doubt,  the  latter  is  the  original  and  the 
right  orthography.  We  are,  however,  re- 
minded that  no  less  an  authority  than 
Shakspeare  has  clue  (“  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well,”  act  i.  sc.  2).  So  that  it  seems  the 
spelling  now  becoming  universal  has  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  it.  Still  we  think  the 
lovers  of  accuracy  may,  without  imputation 
of  pedantry,  make  a point  of  the  original 
form. 


1 clue  ” or 
: clew  ” ? 


CHAPTER  III. 


Pronuncia- 

tion. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

72.  I pass  from  spelling  to  pronunciation. 
And  here  a few  introductory  words  may  be 
desirable.  In  pronouncing,  as  in  most  things 
that  we  do,  two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
precision  and  slovenliness.  Few  outward  in- 
dications mark  a man  more  plainly  than  his 
habit  of  pronouncing  his  own  tongue.  To  be 
accurate  without  being  precise,  distinct  with- 
out being  artificial,  to  be  everywhere  heard, 
and  always  understood,  without  noticeable 
effort, — these  are  the  excellences  of  good 
pronunciation ; and  while  they  come  by  a 
happy  instinctive  tact  to  some  men,  others 
seem  never  able  to  attain  them,  and  seldom, 
if  they  lack  them,  to  feel  their  deficiency. 

73.  In  this  matter,  the  accidents  of  birth 
and  early  training  go  for  much ; but  they 
are  not  insuperable.  I have  known  cases  of 
men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks, — whose 
provincial  or  vulgar  utterances  I could  my- 
self remember, — who  yet  before  middle  age 
have  entirely  cast  off  every  trace  of  these 
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adverse  circumstances,  and  speak  as  accurately 
as  their  high-born  and  carefully  trained  com- 
peers. 

74.  These  remarks  lead  me  first  to  notice 
that  worst  of  all  faults,  the  leaving  out  of  the 
aspirate  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  putting  it  in 
where  it  ought  not  to  be.  This  is  a vulgarism 
not  confined  to  this  or  that  province  of  Eng- 
land, nor  especially  prevalent  in  one  county 
or  another,  but  incident  throughout  Eng- 
land to  persons  of  low  breeding  and  inferior 
education,  principally  to  those  among  the 
inhabitants  of  towns.  Nothing  so  surely 
stamps  a man  as  below  the  mark  in  intel- 
ligence, self-respect,  and  energy,  as  this  un- 
fortunate habit  : in  intelligence,  because,  if 
he  were  but  moderately  keen  in  perception, 
he  would  see  how  it  marks  him  ; in  self- 
respect  and  energy,  because  if  he  had  these 
he  would  long  ago  have  set  to  work  and 
cured  it.  Hundreds  of  stories  are  current 
about  the  absurd  consequences  of  this 
vulgarism.  We  remember  the  barber  in 
Punch  who,  while  operating  on  a gentleman 
expresses  his  opinion,  that,  after  all,  the 
cholera  was  in  the  hair.  “Then,”  observes 
the  customer,  “ you  ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful what  brushes  you  use.”  “Oh,  sir,”  replies 
the  barber,  laughing,  “ I didn’t  mean  the  air 
of  the  ed,  but  the  hair  of  the  hatmosphere 

E 2 
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75.  As  I write  these  lines,  which  I do  while 
waiting  in  a refreshment-room  at  Reading, 
between  the  arrival  of  a Great-Western  and 
the  departure  of  a South-Eastern  train,  I 
hear  one  of  two  commercial  gentlemen,  from 
a neighbouring  table,  telling  his  friend  that 
“ his  ed  used  to  hake  ready  to  burst.” 

7 6.  The  following  incident  happened  at  the 
house  of  friends  of  my  own.  They  had  asked 
to  dinner  some  acquaintances  who  were  not 
perfect  in  their  aspirates.  When  they  made 
their  appearance  somewhat  late,  imagine  the 
consternation  of  my  relative,  on  receiving 
from  the  lady  an  apology,  that  she  was  very 
sorry  they  were  after  their  time,  but  they 
had  some  ale  by  the  way.  The  well-known 
infirmity  suggested  the  charitable  explana- 
tion, that  it  was  a storm,  and  not  a tipple, 
which  had  detained  them. 

77.  I had  once  a very  curious  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
aspirate.  My  correspondent  objected,  that 
the  portion  of  my  Essay  which  treated  of 
this  matter  conveyed  no  meaning  to  him,  for 
that  from  a child  he  had  never  been  able  to 
tell  the  difference  in  pronunciation  between 
a word  beginning  with  an  h,  and  one  be- 
ginning without  : and  he  insisted  that  I 
ought  to  have  adopted  some  method  of 
making  this  plainer.  He  adds,  “ In  all  cases 
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where  the  h is  used,  to  me  it  appears  super- 
fluous.” I adduce  this  to  shew  that  there 
are  some  cases  in  which  the  neglect  of  the 
aspirate  is  simply  incurable.  Still,  I have 
known  instances  where  it  has  been  thoroughly 
eradicated,  at  the  cost,  it  is  true,  of  consider- 
able pains  and  diligence. 

7 8.  But  there  are  certain  words  with  regard 
to  which  the  bad  habit  lingers  in  persons  not 
otherwise  liable  to  it.  We  still  sometimes, 
even  in  good  society,  hear  “ ospital,”  “ erb” 
and  “umble,” — all  of  them  in  my  opinion,  very 
offensive,  but  the  last  of  them  by  far  the 
worst,  especially  when  heard  from  an  offi- 
ciating clergyman.  The  English  Prayer-book 
has  at  once  settled  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  for  us,  by  causing  us  to  give  to  God  our 
“ humble  and  hearty  thanks  ’’  in  the  general 
thanksgiving.  “ Umble  and  hearty  ” few  can 
pronounce  without  a pain  in  the  throat  : and 
“ umblanarty  ” we  certainly  never  were  meant 
to  say ; “tumble  and  Aearty”  is  the  only  pro- 
nunciation which  will  suit  the  alliterative 
style  of  the  prayer,  which  has  in  it  “ not  only 
with  our  lips , but  in  our  lives.”  If  it  be  urged 
that  we  have  “ an  humble  and  contrite  heart,” 
I answer,  so  have  we  the  “strength  of  an 
horse ; ” but  no  one  supposes  that  we  were 
meant  to  say  “a  norse .”  The  following  are 
even  more  decisive  : “ holy  and  humble  men 


“ umble,” 
&c. 
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of  heart  : ” “ thy  humble  servants,”  not 
“ thine.”  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
pronunciation  can  long  survive  the  satire  of 
Dickens  in  David  Copperfield : “ I am  well 
aware  that  I am  the  umblest  person  going,” 
said  Uriah  Heep,  modestly,  “let  the  other  be 
who  he  may.  My  mother  is  likewise  a very 
umble  person.  We  live  in  a numble  abode, 
Master  Copperfield,  but  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  My  father’s  former  calling  was 
umble  ; he  was  a sexton.  ” 

79.  The  unaspirated  pronunciation  of  hum- 
ble has  been  defended,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  being  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  partly  by 
the  allegation  that  I have  failed  to  prove 
from  the  Prayer-book  the  intention  of  the 
compilers  of  our  Liturgy  that  the  aspirate 
should  be  pronounced.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  alliteration  in  the  words,  “ humble 
and  hearty,”  is  as  perfect  without  the  aspirate 
on  the  former  word,  as  with  it ; and  I am 
told  that  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of 
“ thy  humble  servants ,”  and  “ thine  unworthy 
servants ,”  decides  nothing,  because  we  have 
“ thy  honour  and  glory'.'  But  be  it  observed, 
that  in  order  to  answer  my  argument,  an 
instance  ought  to  have  been  produced,  not 
of  a different  unaspirated  vowel  with  “ thy  ” 
before  it,  but  of  the  same  unaspirated 
vowel,  (the  short  u) ; because  some  vowels 
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have  in  themselves  sounds  more  or  less 
nearly  approaching  to  the  power  of  a con- 
sonant, and  therefore  enduring  “ thy  ” and 
“a”  before  them.  The  long  u has  this 
power  ; we  may  say  “ a unit,"  “ a university ,” 
because  the  first  syllable  sounds  as  if  it  began 
with  “ yow,”  and  y has  here  the  power 
of  a consonant.  But  the  short  u,  as  in 
“ humble  ” is  not  one  of  those  vowels  which 
require  a consonant  to  enunciate  them  : one 
could  not  say  “ a unlearned  man  : ” and  I 
must  therefore  still  maintain  that  the  occur- 
rence of  “ thy  humble and  “ thine  unworthy ,” 
shews  that  the  h was  meant  to  be  aspi- 
rated in  the  former  case,  as  we  know  it  was 
not  in  the  latter. 

80.  An  apparently  more  formidable  objec- 
tion has  been  brought  against  my  conclusion 
from  “ thy  humble  ” and  “ thine  unworthy .” 
“Were  I,”  it  is  said,  “to  find  the  words 
‘ my  umbrella  ’ in  some  standard  work,  should 
I at  once  exclaim,  ‘ Oh,  this  writer  calls  it 
‘ humbrella  ’ ? Here  is  an  example  of  the 
short  u."  My  answer  is  very  simple.  Mine 
is  now  almost  universally  disused  : and  my 
has  taken  its  place  before  vowels.  The  tran- 
slators of  the  Bible  wrote  “ mine  eyes : ” but 
if  I found  11  my  eyes,"  or  “ my  own ,”  in  a 
modern  book,  I certainly  should  not  charge 
the  writer  with  meaning  me  to  read  “my 
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“which.” 


“ A”or 
“an”  be- 
fore a vowel. 


heyes “ my  hown .”  I must  still  maintain 
that,  when  the  same  persons,  in  the  same 
book,  wrote  “ thy  humble and  “ thine  un- 
worthy” they  meant  to  indicate  a difference, 
in  respect  of  the  aspirate,  between  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  two  words  thus  differently 
preceded. 

81.  A correspondent,  writing  from  Ireland, 
charges  me  with  being  in  error  for  finding 
fault  with  those,  who  drop  the  aspirate 
in  the  word  “hospital”  “for,”  says  he,  “no 
one  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  ever 
thinks  of  aspirating  the  h in  that  word.” 
This  is  certainly  a curious  reason  why  we 
should  not  aspirate  it  in  England.  It  re- 
minds me  of  an  American  friend  of  ours, 
who,  after  spending  two  or  three  days  with 
us,  ventured  to  tell  us  candidly,  that  we  all 
“ spoke  with  a strong  English  accent .” 

82.  The  same  correspondent  states  that  he 
never  met  an  Englishman  who  could  pro- 
nounce the  relative  pronoun  “which.”  He 
charges  us  all  with  pronouncing  it  as  if  it 
were  “ witch”  I may  venture  to  inform  him 
that  it  was  his  ear  which  was  in  fault.  The 
ordinary  English  pronunciation  “ which  ” is  as 
distinguishable  from  “witch,”  as  it  is  from 
the  coarse  Irish  and  Scotch  “ wli-ich .” 

83.  What  is  our  rule — or  have  we  any — 
respecting  the  use  of  a or  an  before  words  be- 
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ginning  with  an  aspirated  h ? The  rule  com- 
monly given  is  this  : that  when  the  accent 
on  the  word  thus  beginning  is  on  the  first 
syllable,  we  must  use  a ; when  it  is  on  the 
second  or  any  following  syllable,  we  may  use 
an.  This  is  reasonable  enough,  because  the  first 
syllable,  by  losing  its  accent,  also  loses  some 
portion  of  the  strength  of  its  aspiration. 
We  cannot  aspirate  with  the  same  strength 
the  first  syllables  in  the  words  history  and 
historian,  and  in  consequence,  we  commonly 
say  a history  ; but  an  historian. 

84.  Still,  though  this  may  define  our 
modern  practice,  it  is  rather  a reasonable 
description  of  it,  than  a rule  recognised  by 
our  best  writers.  They  do  not  scruple  to  use 
an  before  aspirated  words,  even  when  the 
accent  falls  on  the  first  syllable.  In  the 
course  of  an  examination  through  the  letter 
h in  the  Concordance,  verified  by  the  text  in 
all  passages  which  seemed  doubtful,  I have 
found  in  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible 
very  few  instances  of  the  article  a used  before 
a word  beginning  with  h.  We  have  an  half  \ 
an  hammer,  an  hand,  an  high  hand,  an  hand- 
maid, an  harp,  an  haven,  an  head,  an  heap,  an 
heart,  an  hedge , a,n  helmet,  an  help,  an  herdsman, 
an  heretic,  an  heritage,  an  hill,  an  high  hill , 
an  hissing,  an  holy  day,  an  holy  man,  an  holy 
angel,  an  horn,  an  horrible  thing  (I  may  men- 
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‘ Such  an 
one.” 


tion  that  Cruden  has  cited  a horrible  in  every 
instance,  but  that  in  every  instance,  it  stands 
an,  both  in  the  edition  of  1611  and  in  our 
present  Bibles),  an  horse,  an  host,  an  home, 
an  hundred,  an  husband,  an  hymn,  an  hypo- 
crite. The  only  exceptions  which  I have 
found  are,  a hill,  Josh.  xxiv.  33  : a holy 
solemnity,  Isa.  xxx.  29.  So  that  the  surprise 
of  a correspondent  at  Archbishop  Trench’s 
having  written  an  hero  was  hardly  justified.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the  usage 
of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  should  be  our 
rule  now  : but  in  the  absence  of  any  general 
fixed  rule,  we  can  hardly  find  fault  with 
writers  who  choose  to  follow  a practice  once 
so  widely  prevalent,  and  still  kept  before  the 
public  in  the  Book  most  read  of  all  books.  I 
must  just  remark,  that  the  fact,  that  we  are 
more  particular  about  this  matter  than  our 
ancestors  were,  seems  to  shew  that,  notwith- 
standing the  very  common  vulgarism  of 
dropping  the  aspirated  h,  the  tendency  of 
modern  times  has  been  rather  to  aspirate 
more,  than  less. 

85.  A correspondent  questions  the  pro- 
priety of  the  common  use  of  “ an  ” before 
“ one,”  in  the  phrase  “ such  an  one .”  I bring 
this  forward  not  with  any  idea  of  deciding 
it,  but  because  in  my  examination  of  the 
usage  of  our  translators  of  the  Bible,  a 
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curious  circumstance  has  come  to  light. 
They  uniformly  used  “such  a one,”  the 
expression  occurring  about  thirteen  times. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  printers  have 
altered  it  throughout  to  “ such  an  one  : ” in 
the  Old  Testament,  they  have  as  uniformly 
left  it  as  it  was.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
may  now,  in  writing,  use  either.  In  common 
talk,  I should  always  naturally  say  “ such  a 
one,”  not  “ such  an  one,”  which  would  sound 
formal  and  stilted. 

86.  A correspondent  enquires  how  the  in- 
definite article  should  be  expressed  before  the 
words  ear,  year.  Here  is  just  one  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  distinction  between  “ a ” 
and  “ an”  is  valuable.  By  always  saying 
“ an  ear ” “a  year,”  we  ensure  at  all  events 
that  something  like  the  right  pronunciation 
of  both  words  should  be  heard. 

87.  A student  at  one  of  our  military  aca- 
demies had  copied  a drawing  of  a scene  in 
Venice,  and  in  writing  the  title,  had  spelt  the 
name  of  the  city  Vennice.  The  drawing  mas- 
ter put  his  pen  through  the  superfluous  letter, 
observing,  “ Don’t  you  know,  sir,  there  is  but 
one  hen  in  Venice  ? ” On  which  the  youth 
burst  out  laughing.  Being  asked  what  he 
was  laughing  about,  he  replied  he  was  think- 
ing how  uncommonly  scarce  eggs  must  be 
there.  The  master,  in  wrath,  reported  him  to 


“ An  ear,  ” 
“a  year.” 


Only  on 
lien  in 
Venice 
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“ I dear, 
&c. 


the  colonel  in  command,  a Scotchman.  He, 
on  hearing  the  disrespectful  reply,  'without 
in  the  least  perceiving  the  point  of  the  joke, 
observed,  “ An  a varra  naatural  observaation 
too.” 

88.  A worse  fault  even  than  dropping  the 
aspirate,  is  the  sounding  words  ending  with  a 
or  aw,  as  if  they  ended  with  ar.  A corre- 
spondent, accustomed  apparently  to  attend  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  sends  me  a strong 
remonstrance  against  this  practice.  He  says, 
“ Woe  betide  any  unfortunate  member  if  he 
strews  the  floor  with  ‘ aitclies  ’ : the  laughter 
is  open  and  merciless  : but  honourable  mem- 
bers may  talk  of  the  ‘ lawrr  ’ of  the  land,  or 
‘ scawn  the  idear]  with  perfect  impunity. 
One  of  the  greatest  offenders  in  this  matter  is 
a well-known  opposition  speaker  whom  I shall 
not  name.  The  startling  way  in  which  he 
brings  out  idear  is  enough  to  make  the  hair 
of  any  one  but  a well-seasoned  Cockney  stand 
on  end.”  My  correspondent  goes  on  to  say, 
“ Amelia  Ann  is  a great  stumbling-block  to 
people  with  this  failing,  becoming  of  course 
in  their  mouths  Amelia  ran . I remember 
once  seeing  a little  elementary,  tract  on 
French  pronunciation,  in  which,  opposite  the 
French  a,  was  placed  ar,  by  way  of  indicating 
to  British  youth  the  pronunciation  thereof. 
I showed  the  curiosity  to  several  Londoners, 
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but  they  could  not  be  made  to  see  the  point 
of  the  joke.” 

89.  There  is  a very  offensive  vulgarism, 
most  common  in  the  midland  counties,  but 
found  more  or  less  almost  everywhere : giving 
what  should  be  the  sound  of  the  u in  certain 
words,  as  if  it  were  oo  : calling  “ duty ,”  dooty  ; 
“ Tuesday ,”  Toosday ; reading  to  us  that  “ the 
clouds  drop  down  the  doo ; ” exhorting  us 
“ dooly  to  do  the  dooties  that  are  doo  from 
us ; ” asking  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  “ noos- 
paper.”  And  this  is  not  from  incapacity  to 
utter  the  sound  • for  though  many  of  these 
people  call  “ new,”  noo,  no  one  ever  yet  called 
“ few,”  foo  ; but  it  arises  from  defective  edu- 
cation, or  from  gross  carelessness. 

90.  A Scottish  correspondent,  speaking  of 
some  usages  prevalent  in  the  north,  says  : — 
“ 1 Heritor ,’  proprietor  of  landed  property,  is 
most  commonly  pronounced  ‘ eritor ,’  which  is 
manifestly  inconsistent  with  ‘ heritage ,’  ‘ here- 
ditary,’  &c.,  in  which  the  aspiration  is  always 
given.  In  our  Scottish  courts  of  law,  we  hear 
of  entries  being  made  on  the  ‘ record ,’  never 
record  : but  in  other  than  law  uses  the  word 
is  always  accented  on  the  first  syllable.  This 
reminds  me  of  another  term  in  Scottish  law — 
i Curator ,’  pronounced  curator,  in  violation, 
certainly,  of  the  Latin  analogy.  It  is  told 
ef  a witty  Scottish  counsel,  that  when  plead- 


Calling  “u” 
“oo.” 


“heritor 
“ curator.” 
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“decanal,” 

&c. 


“ manifold." 


ing  before  the  House  of  Lords,  being  cor- 
rected by  one  of  their  lordships  for  his  false 
quantity  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
he  replied,  with  a profound  bow,  that  he  must 
submit  to  the  authority  of  so  learned  a sena- 
tor, and  so  eloquent  an  orator .” 

91.  In  one  letter  sent  to  me,  fault  is 
found  with  the  pronunciations  “ decanal ,” 

“ rurirdecanal”  “ optative ,”  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  genius  of  our  language  always 
to  throw  back  the  accent  to  the  first  syllable  of 
a tri-syllabic  word,  as  in  “ senator “ orator ,” 

“ minister .”  In  such  a case,  custom  is  our 
only  guide.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that,  be- 
cause we  say  “ senator ,”  “ orator ,”  “ minis- 
ter,”  we  have  any  objection  to  tri-syllabic 
words  with  the  accent  on  the  penultima  ; we 
have  hundreds  of  them  : witness  “ objector,”  * 
“protector”  “ reflector “ assertor”  &c.  So 
that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  except  the 

“ norma  loquendi”  Think  of  “ disputer,”  and 
“ disputant  ! ” 

92.  A correspondent  asks  for  a comment 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  “ manifold 
He  thinks  that  we  lose  the  idea  of  its  original 
composition  by  calling  it,  as  we  generally  do, 

“ mannifold,”  and  that  it  ought  to  be  called 
“ many-fold,”  as  if  it  were  two  words.  My 
reply  would  be,  that  the  end  proposed  is  a 
praiseworthy  one,  but  I am  afraid  it  will 
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not  justify  the  means  used  in  attaining  it — 
viz.,  the  violation  of  common  usage,  which 
has  stamped  “ mannifold  ” with  its  approval. 

It  may  be  that  the  mispronunciation  first  ori- 
ginated in  the  apparent  analogy  with  “ mani- 
fest.” I would  remind  him,  that  this  is  not 
the  only  word  which  suffers  change  of  pro- 
nunciation when  compounded.  We  call  a 
“ vine-yard ,”  “ vinyard  : ” the  man  would  be 
deservedly  set  down  as  a pedant  who  should 
do  otherwise.  We  call  a “ cup-board  ” a “ cub- 
bar  df  a “ half-penny  ” a “ haepnyf  and  we 
similarly  contract  many  other  compound 
words.  The  great  rule,  I take  it,  in  all  such 
casefe  of  conventional  departure  from  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  as  spelt,  is  to  do  nothing 
which  can  attract  attention.  We  naturally 
thmk  somewhat  less  favourably  than  we 
otherwise  should  of  a person  who  says  u vic- 
tu-al ,”  when  the  rest  of  the  world  say 
“ vittal ; ” “ med-i-cinef  when  others  say 
“ med'cine  “ ve-ni-sonf  where  we  thought 
we  should  hear  “ven’son.”  We  commonly 
expect  that  such  a man  will  be  strong-willed, 
and  hard  to  deal  with  in  ordinary  life  : and 
I think  we  are  not  often  wrong. 

A correspondent  complains  of  the  stress  “Prf>: 

x phecy. 

laid  on  the  final  syllable  of  the  substantive 
prophecy : and  says,  “ What  should  we  think 
of  ecstasy,  fallacy , phantasy,  especially  if  put 
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in  the  plural?”  But  in  this  case,  usage  is 
right,  and  apparent  analogy  wrong.  Ecstasy , 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  from  the  Greek 
ecstasis  ; phantasy , from  the  Greek  phantasm  ; 
fallacy,  from  the  Latin  fallacia.  But  pro- 
phecy is  from  the  Greek  propheteia : and  it  is 
therefore  not  without  reason  that  we  lay  the 
stress  on  the  last  syllable.  The  verb,  to  pro- 
phesy, we  pronounce  in  the  same  way ; I sup- 
pose, by  a double  analogy  : partly  guided  by 
the  sound  of  the  substantive,  partly  by  that 
of  the  last  syllable  in  other  verbs  ending  in 
y,  to  qualify,  to  amplify,  to  mystify,  &c. 

93.  I have  an  enquiry  whether  the  long 
name  for  a giraffe,  cited  above,  in  paragraph 
53,  should  be  pronounced  according  to  its 
correct  spelling,  “ camelopard,”  or  according 
to  the  conventional  spelling,  “ cameleopard.” 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  is 
a corruption  of  the  former  ; but  it  has  gained 
universal  acceptance,  and  it  now  would  be 
pedantic  to  depart  from  it. 

94.  A word  may  be  said  here  on  a pro- 
nunciation, confined,  as  far  as  I have 
observed,  to  my  own  countrymen  of  the 
west  of.  England.  The  general  tendency  of 
the  Somersetshire  dialect  is  to  sound  the 
voice  where  ordinary  English  speakers  sup- 
press it.  For  example  : the  letters  s,  soft 
c,  f,  and  th,  are  properly  pronounced  by  the 
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mouth,  without  the  aid  of  the  voice.  But 
the  Somersetshire  man  never  intermits  the 
sound  of  his  voice ; and  consequently  he 
sounds  s and  soft  c as  z,  f as  v,  and  th  as  dth  : 
he  calls  Sunday,  Z unday ; fire,  vire  ; and 
thick , dthick. 

95.  This  habit  has  been  in  the  main  over- 
come by  people  of  education  ; but  it  lingers 
in  certain  words.  And  among  them  the  two 
just  treated  of,  “prophecy”  and  “ prophesy ” 
may  be  numbered.  The  Somersetshire  man 
very  commonly  says  for  both,  “ provezy.” 

96.  This  continual  use  and  disuse  of  the  vocal  and 

...  . . oral  sounds. 

vocal  organs  m speaking  is  a curious  thing  to 
think  of.  A hundred  times  in  a minute  the 
stop  is  pushed  in  and  pulled  out  by  every 
speaker,  and  without  any  conscious  effort.  For 
it  is  this  which  makes  the  difference  between 
p and  b,  between  t and  d,  between  / and  v,  be- 
tween s (and  soft  c ) and  z,  between  th  and 
dth.  In  such  a sentence  as,  “ A big  pig  fell 
down  into  a very  thick  thorn  bush,  but  was 
saved,"  we  have  the  alternatives  coming 
pretty  fast.  But  not  faster  than  in  much 
of  our  ordinary  talk.  The  words  take  two 
and  a half  seconds  to  pronounce,  and  we  push 
in  our  vocal  stop  seven  times. 

97.  Complaint  has  been  made  of  the  pro-  “aims,”&c. 
nunciation  of  the  words  alms,  psalms,  calm, 

after  the  fashion  of  elm  and  film.  No  doubt 
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the  marked  utterance  of  the  l in  these 
words  would  savour  of  affectation ; at  the 
same  time,  there  is  a subdued  sound  of  it 
which  should  be  heard  in  “ alms  : ” even  less 
audibly  in  “psalm?  and  hardly  at  all  in 
“calm:”  usage,  as  learnt  in  society,  being  in 
this,  as  in  other  uncertain  pronunciations,  the 
only  safe  guide. 

98.  A correspondent  mentions  an  amusing 
result  of  provincial  pronunciation  in  the  mind 
of  an  ignorant  man  : — 

“Many  years  ago,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  I 
was  reasoning  with  a man  who  thought  him- 
self  very  religious,  who,  in  common  with  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged,  fancied  that  he 
possessed  the  power  of  ‘ discerning  spirits,’ 
especially  those  of  preachers,  and  reckoned  it 
a sacred  duty  to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  one 
of  whose  conversion  he  felt  not  fully  assured 
(the  test,  I am  sorry  to  say,  being  the  use  of 
certain  formal  phrases,  and  specially  the  tone 
of  voice).  I said  what  I could  about  the 
truth  being  God’s  truth — to  be  received  as 
such  in  a meek,  humble,  and  self-searching 
spirit ; and  referred  to  the  well-known  pas- 
sage— ‘Take  heed  how  ye  hear,’  &c.  <fcc. 
‘ No,  no,’  says  my  friend ; 1 it  is  take  heed 
who  ( hoo ) ye  hear,  and  proves  I am  right.’ 
He  had  been  taught  to  pronounce  how,  hoo. 
He  saw  no  necessity  for  whom — the  object 
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tive — before  the  verb.  He  was  convinced 
thoroughly  that  he  had  floored  me  with  my 
own  weapons,  and  was  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  his  spiritual  pride.” 

99.  There  are  two  words,  the  pronunciation  “Cowper.” 
of  the  former  of  which  can  easily  be  settled, 
whereas  that  of  the  latter  seems  to  defy  all 
settlement.  How  are  we  to  call  the  Christian 
poet  who  spells  his  name  G-o-w-p-e-r  ? He 
himself  has  decided  this  for  us.  He  makes 
his  name  rhyme  with  trooper.  We  must 
therefore  call  him  Goo-joer,  not  Cow-per ; 
seeing  that  a man’s  own  usage  is  undeniably 
the  rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  his  own 
name.  I have  had  a letter  from  a correspon- 
dent, urging  that  this  rhyme  may  have  been 
only  a poetical  pronunciation  of  the  name,  not 
the  usual  one ; as  Coleridge  in  one  place 
makes  his  name  rhyme  to  “ polar  ridge.”  But 
I have  received  an  interesting  testimony  from 
Dr.  Goddard  Rogers,  confirming  the  settle- 
ment of  the  pronunciation  as  given  above. 

“ Cowper,”  he  says,  “ not  only  decided  the 
matter  by  ‘making  his  name  rhyme  to  trooper;’ 
but  in  conversation  always  begged  his  friends 
to  call  him  Cooper.  I have  this  from  a very 
old  gentleman  whom  I attended  in  his  last 
illness.  He  was  Thomas  Palmer  Bull,  son  of 
Cowper’s  friend,  ‘smoke-inhaling  Bull,’  and 
had  himself  heard  the  poet  make  the  remark.” 
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“cucum- 

ber.” 


“ revenue 


“ Tra- 
falgar,’ 


100.  Another  word  also  brings  into  ques- 
tion the  “coo”  and  11  cow”  but  without  any 
such  chance  of  a settlement.  It  is  the  agree- 
able but  somewhat  indigestible  gourd  spelt 
c-u-c-u-m-b-e-r.  Is  it  to  be  coo-cumber?  cow- 
cumber  ? or  hew-cmnber  % The  point  is  one 
warmly  debated  : so  warmly  in  certain  circles, 
that  when  I had  a house  full  of  pupils,  we 
were  driven  to  legislation  on  it,  merely  to 
keep  the  peace  of  the  household.  Whenever 
the  unfortunate  word  occurred  at  table,  which 
was  almost  every  day  during  the  summer 
months,  a fierce  fray  invariably  set  in.  At 
last  we  abated  the  nuisance  by  enacting 
that  in  future  the  first  syllable  should 
be  dropped,  and  the  article  be  called  for 
under  the  undebateable  name  of  “ cumber?' 
Perhaps,  of  the  three,  the  strongest  claim 
might  be  set  up  for  Icew , or  Q-cumber : seeing 
that  the  Latin  name,  cucumis,  can  hardly  by 
English  lips  be  otherwise  pronounced. 

101.  It  will,  we  suppose,  never  be  settled 
whether  we  are  to  say  revenue  or  revenue. 
The  latter  is  hardly  possible  in  certain  com- 
binations ; e.  g.,  in  that  of  “ revenue  cutter.” 
Trafalgar  and  Trafalgar  again,  will,  we 
suppose,  both  hold  their  ground.  But, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce 
Trafalgar  Square,  the  other  pronunciation 
has  a fair  chance  of  becoming  universal. 
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102.  It  were  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a“-ough.” 
writer  on  pronunciation  could  escape  question- 
ing on  that  crux  Anglorum  the  -ough.  “Should 
the  word  “hough”  be  pronounced  huff,  hoff,  hoe, 
hoo,  or  how  1 ” This  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
amusing  “squabble  of  the  vowels”  over  the 
title  of  Lord  Houghton,  inserted  a few  years 
ago  in  “ Notes  and  Queries.”  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  by  enumerating  the  various  sounds 
attaching  to  this  combination  of  letters,  how 
utterly  hopeless  it  must  be  to  lay  down  any 
rale,  and  how  necessary  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
scriptions of  usage. 


VVJ  LlgJLJL  | 

trough  J 
rough  ' 

| we  have 

the  sound  of  off. 

enough 

,.  uff. 

chough  | 

l ” 

sough  > 
dough  ' 
though  J 

1 

„ oe. 

plough 

99 

„ ow. 

through 

99 

„ 00. 

The  general  practice,  I believe,  is  to  pro- 
nounce “ hough  ” as  if  it  were  huff.  I have 
heard  a clergyman  read  “ He  hoffed  their 
horses,”  but  “ He  huffed  ” is  more  usual. 

103.  I cannot  abstain  from  saying  a few  Mia-pro- 
words  on  the  mispronunciation  of  Scripture  of'scripture 
proper  names  by  our  clergy.  This,  let  me  narnus‘ 
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remind  them,  is  quite  inexcusable.  It  shows 
a disregard  and  absence  of  pains  in  a matter, 
about  the  least  part  of  which  no  pains  ought 
to  be  spared.  To  take  it  on  no  other  ground, 
is  it  justifiable  in  them  to  allow  themselves 
to  offend  by  their  ignorance  or  carelessness 
the  ears  of  the  most  intelligent  of  their 
hearers  1 This  was  not  the  spirit  of  one  who 
said  he  would  not  eat  meat  while  the  world 
lasted,  if  it  scandalised  his  neighbour.  But 
this  is  not  all.  When  I hear  a man  flounder 
about  among  St.  Paul’s  salutations,  calling 
half  of  them  wrongly,  I am  sure  that  that 
man  does  not  know  his  Bible.  The  same 
carelessness  is  sure  to  show  itself  in  misap- 
propriation of  texts,  wrong  understanding  of 
obsolete  phrases,  and  the  like.  The  man  who 
talks  of  Aristobiilus  in  the  Lesson,  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  preach  from  St.  Paul’s  “ I 
know  nothing  by  myself,”  to  show  us  that 
the  Apostle  wanted  divine  teaching,  and  not 
to  be  aware  that  he  meant,  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  any  fault* 

104.  Three  Sundays  before  this  was  written, 
Jan.  18,  1863,  we  had  the  crucial  chapter, 
Kom.  xvi.,  for  the  evening  lesson.  A friend 
writes  to  me  from  a distant  city  in  Italy  : — 
“ In  the  afternoon  a stranger  officiated  ; but 


See  the  text  explained,  in  paragraph  477  below. 
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as  he  saluted  Assyncritus  and  Patrobas,  I 
knew  what  to  expect  in  the  sermon,  and  so  it 
was.”  Another  writes  from  London,  that  he 
was  on  that  day  at  a fashionable  London 
church,  and  heard  Epenetus  and  Patrobas 
introduced  to  the  congregation.  A clergy- 
man in  the  West  of  England  found  on  his 
breakfast-table  one  Monday  morning  a note 
from  his  congregation  to  this  effect  : — 

“ To-day  you  said,  ‘ ye  know  Stephanas  ; ’ 

This  misconception,  sir,  doth  pain  us 
For  it  is  Stephanas  we  know, 

And  beg  that  you  will  call  him  so.”* 

A friend  of  mine  heard  the  following  in  a 
London  church,  and,  strange  to  say,  from  a 
schoolmaster  : — “ Trophimus  have  I left  at 
Miletum  sick.”  But  it  perhaps  may  be  said 
to  me,  with  the  beautiful  inconsequence  of 
the  logic  of  the  present  day,  Is  a man  a per- 
fect Christian  minister,  because  he  knows 
how  to  pronounce  these  names  ? To  which  I 
fearlessly  answer,  “ No,  by  no  means  ; but  he 

* I have  had  a very  amusing  letter,  written  anony- 
mously, from  the  clergyman  in  the  West  of  England  to 
whom  these  verses  were  sent.  He  comes  to  a rather 
curious  conclusion  from  the  fact  of  my  having  told  the 
story.  He  infers  that  I was  present,  and  that  I made 
the  verses.  As  this  may  be  my  only  means  of  com- 
municating with  him,  let  me  assure  him  this  was  not 
the  case.  I merely  tell  the  tale  as  ’twas  told  to  me. 
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is,  at  all  events,  as  near  to  it  as  if  he  did 
not  know  how  to  pronounce  them.” 

“johnny  105.  I am  put  in  mind,  by  this  question,  of 
“ Johnny  Stittle,”  a redoubtable  preacher  who 
used  to  hold  forth  at  Cambridge,  in  a chapel 
in  Green  Street.  The  tradition  of  him  and 
his  sayings  was  yet  a living  thing,  when  I 
went  up  as  an  under- graduate  in  1828. 
His  wont  was  to  rail  at  the  studies  of  the 
University  ; and  in  doing  so  on  one  occasion, 
after  having  wound  himself  up  to  the  re- 
quisite pitch  of  fervour,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  “D’ye  think  Fowl  knew 
Greek?”* 

* I have  had  two  interesting  communications  from 
Cambridge,  giving  accurate  details  respecting  “Johnny 
Stittle.” 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  Rev.  Abner  Brown’s  “ Recol- 
lections of  Rev.  Chas.  Simeon,”  Introduction,  p.  xiii., 
where  he  is  described  as  a “day  labourer,”  and  it  is 
said  that  Mr.  Simeon  thought  well  enough  of  him  to 
encourage  him  by  pecuniary  assistance. 

In  a memoir  of  Rowland  Hill,  by  Mr.  Jones,  are  the 
following  notices  of  Stittle  : — 

“ During  Mr.  Hill’s  residence  at  Cambridge  he  was 
much  attached  to  ‘ J ohnny  Stittle,  ’ one  of  Mr.  Berridge’s 
converts.  He  was  naturally  a gifted  man,  though,  like 
his  patron,  he  moved  in  his  own  orbit.  He  preached 
for  many  years  in  Green  Street,  Cambridge,  and  died  in 
1813,  in  his  87th  year. 

* ‘ As  Mr.  Hill  was  on  his  way  to  Duxford  to  preach 
for  the  Missionary  Society,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  ‘ I 
must  go  to  Cambridge,  and  see  the  widow  of  an  old 
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106.  A writer  in  a now  extinct  newspaper 
adds  the  following  to  many  instances  of  mis- 
pronunciation of  Scripture  proper  names. 
“ Too  well  do  I remember  the  city  of  Colosse 
pronounced  Coloss,  as  if  it  were  a word  of 
only  two  syllables  ; the  epistle  to  Philemon  ; 
‘ the  gainsaying  of  Core  ’ (one  syllable),  betray- 
ing that  the  speaker  had  no  conception  he 
was  talking  of  the  person  who  in  the  16th 
chapter  of  Numbers  is  designated  ‘ Korah.’ 
An  informant,  whom  I well  know,  heard  the 
name  of  the  returned  slave  in  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  read,  ‘One  (monosylla- 
ble) Simus,’  instead  of  Onesimus.”  I have 
also  a complaint  sent  me  of  a clergyman  who 
insists  on  always  saying  “Achaicus  ; ” and  an 
anecdote  of  a remark  being  made,  how  well 
the  Venite  exultemus  was  chanted. 

clergyman  who  is  living  there,  for  I have  a message  to 
leave  with  her.’  On  being  asked  if  the  message  was 
important,  he  replied,  ‘ Yes,  sir,  I want  the  old  lady — 
who  will  soon  he  in  heaven — to  give  my  love  to  Johnny 
Stittle,  and  to  tell  him  I shall  soon  see  him  again.  ’ ” 
Another  correspondent  says,  “I  am  old  enough  to 
remember,  and  to  have  actually  heard,  Johnny  Stittle 
at  Cambridge.  He  compared  eternity,  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  to  a great  clock,  which  said  ‘tick’  in  one 
century,  and  ‘ tack  ’ in  the  next.  Then  suddenly  turn- 
ing to  some  gownsmen,  he  said,  ‘Now  go  home,  and 
calculate  the  length  of  the  pendulum.’  ” 

One  must  acknowledge  that  if  there  was  eccentricity 
here,  there  was  something  very  like  genius  also. 


Samaria 
and  Phila- 
delphia. 
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107.  A correspondent  requests  me  to  endea- 
vour to  correct  the  very  common  mispro- 
nunciation Timotheus,  into  the  proper  sound, 
Timothe-us.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  my 
Censors  expresses  a hope  that  as  I so  strongly 
advocate  our  following  the  Greeks  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  their  proper  names,  I shall  be 
consistent,  and  never  again,  in  reading  the 
lessons,  call  those  ancient  cities,  Samaria  and 
Philadelphia,  otherwise  than  Samaria  and 
Philadelphia.  The  answer  to  this  is  very 
simple — viz.,  that  I do  not  advocate  the 
following  of  the  Greeks  in  the  pronunciation 
of  their  proper  names,  in  any  case  where 
English  usage  has  departed  from  their  pro- 
nunciation. It  is  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
such  usage,  and  where  the  reader  is  thrown 
back  on  what  ought  to  be  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  form  and  composition  of  the  name,  that 
we  are  pained  at  discovering  that  one  who 
ought  to  be  able  rightly  to  divide  the  Word 
of  Truth,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting  his 
New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek. 

108.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said  about  the 
two  rather  unfortunate  instances  given  by  my 
critic.  The  tendency  of  our  language  has 
been  universally  to  shorten  the  last  syllable 
but  one,  in  those  names  of  cities  which  in 
Greek  ended  in  la.  Alexandria  is  now  called 
Alexandria  ; Seleucla,  Seleucia  ; and  Samaria 
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and  Philadelphia,  Samaria  and  Philadelphia. 

But  no  such  usage  infringes  the  proper  Greek 
pronunciation  of  Epcenetus,  Asyncritus,  Patro- 
bas,  Aristobulus,  and  the  like.  Of  course, 
usage  is  not  immutable.  We  now  say  Zabu- 
lon,  but  the  day  may  come  when  the  stricter 
scholars  may  have  overborne  common  usage, 
and  we  may  say  Zabulon,  which  is  right 
according  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek.  We 
now  say  Sennacherib  ; and  so  universal  is  this 
usage,  that  a correspondent  writes  in  strong 
terms,  stigmatising  the  strictly  accurate  pro- 
nunciation, Sennacherib,  as  a blunder.  When 
I was  at  school,  the  common  practice  was  to 
pronounce  the  names  of  two  of  the  Greek 
letters,  as  “ Epsilon  ” and  “ Omicron : ” now, 
such  sounds  are  unknown  in  schools,  and  the 
right  pronunciation,  “ Epsilon ” and  11  Omicron” 
is  universal. 

109.  One  word,  in  which  the  proper  classical  “mimical  ” 
pronunciation  has  gradually  overborne  the 
conventional,  is  inimical.  Our  forefathers 

called  this  inimical ; but  no  one  would 
venture  on  such  a pronunciation  now ; all 
the  world  says  inimical. 

110.  Three  correspondents  have  written  Urbane, 
about  another  Scripture  name.  It  is  that  of 

a person  saluted  in  Rom.  xvi.  9,  and  in 
our  present  Bibles  spelt  U-r-b-a-n-e.  The 
common  idea  respecting  this  name  is  that  it 
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Junias. 


“ covetous.’ 


belongs  to  a woman,  and  most  readers  pro- 
nounce it  as  three  syllables,  Urbane.  But  it 
is  simply  the  English  for  the  Latin  name 
Urbanus,  in  English  Urbane,  or,  as  we  now 
call  it,  Urban.  We  have  not  forgotten 
“ Sylvanus  Urban,”  the  Editor  of  “ The  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine  ” in  its  good  old  times. 
The  royal  printers,  who  have  made  so  many 
unauthorised  alterations  in  the  text  of  our 
Bibles,  might  with  advantage  drop  out  the 
final  “ e ” from  this  word,  and  thus  prevent 
the  possibility  of  confusion. 

11 1.  I may  mention  that  in  verse  7 of  the 
same  chapter,  Junia  (so  in  our  Authorised 
Version),  who  is  mentioned  with  Andronicus, 
is  not  a woman,  but  a man,  Junias. 

' 112.  While  treating  of  the  pronunciation  of 

those  who  minister  in  public,  three  other  words 
occur  to  me  which  are  very  commonly  mangled 
by  our  clergy.  One  of  these  is  “ covetous ,”  and 
its  substantive,  “ covetousness.”  I hope  that 
some  of  my  clerical  readers  will  be  induced  to 
leave  off  pronouncing  them  “ covetious,”  and 
“ covetiousness.”  I can  assure  them,  that  when 
they  do  thus  call  the  words,  one  at  least  of 
their  hearers  has  his  appreciation  of  their 
teaching  disturbed. 

113.  A second  injured  word  is  the  adverb 
“ wholly.”  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  in  the 
Communion  Service,  “submitting  ourselves 
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holy  to  His  holy  will  and  pleasure.”  “ Wholly  ” 
admits  of  very  distinct  pronunciation,  short  of 
all  affected  precision. 

114.  The  third  hint  I would  venture  to  the  Revela- 

tion. 

give  is,  that  the  mysterious  concluding  book 
of  Scripture  is  the  Revelation  * of  St.  John, 
not  the  Revelations.  I imagine  this  very 
common  mistake  must  have  arisen  from  our 
being  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  in  which  case  the  word  is  plural. 

[I  am  sorry  to  find  this  blunder  becoming 
more  and  more  common : so  much  so,  as  to  be 
fast  superseding  the  right  name.] 

115.  A complaint  respecting  slovenly  pro-  “Abie” for 
nunciation  has  been  sent  me,  which  seems  to  Abe1,  &a 
bring  before  us  a matter  of  some  delicacy 

and  uncertainty.  A correspondent  blames 
rightly  the  slovenly  habit  of  pronouncing 
“Abel,”  “Mabel,”  “Ethel,”  as  if  they  were 
“Able,”  “ Mable”  “ Ethle and  speaks 
with  proper  severity  of  Walker,  who,  in  his 
“ Pronouncing  Dictionary,”  has  set  down 
“ evle”  as  the  pronunciation  of  “evil.”  So 

* I had  a strong  letter  of  remonstrance  for  having 
called  this  hook  the  “ Revelation  of  St.  John,"  where- 
as it  is,  by  ch.  i.  1,  “the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Here  we  have  a misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
preposition  ; so  puerile,  as  not  to  be  worth  recording, 
were  it  not  to  illustrate  a point  hereafter  to  be  treated 
of. 
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a news- 
paper. 


far  seems  clear.  But,  when  we  come  to 
the  question,  whether  all  words  in  -el  or  -il 
are  to  be  rigidly  pronounced  in  full,  we  are, 
I think,  compelled  to  yield  somewhat  to 
custom.  Nay,  custom  has,  as  matter  of  fact, 
prevailed  in  some  cases,  even  to  the  altera- 
tion of  our  conventional  spelling.  What  was 
once  “ battail ,”  then  “ battel ,”  has  now  be- 
come “battle;”  “ chattail”  or  “chattel,”  has 
become  “cattle;”  “subtile”  or  “subtil”  has 
become  “subtle;”  “ castell”  or  “ castel”  has 
become  “castle.”  The  word  “devil”  is  far 
more  frequently  pronounced  “ devvle”  than 
“de-vill;”  indeed,  this  latter  pronunciation, 
in  the  mouth  of  an  affected  precisian  is 
offensive.  Good  taste,  and  the  observance 
of  usage,  must  in  such  matters  be  our 
guides. 

116.  A correspondent  enquired  about  the 
pronunciation  of  oasis.  Is  it  to  be  oasis  or 
oasis  ? A search  among  classic  authorities 
resulted  in  favour  of  oasis;  but  custom  in  our 
own  language  has,  I think,  sanctioned  oasis. 
So  the  reader  may  take  his  choice. 

117.  A very  curious  and  choice  bit  of 
newspaper  criticism  on  these  remarks  was 
sent  me.  A writer  says  : “ There  is,  to  our 
mind,  something  small,  not  to  say  ludicrous 
and  absurd,  about  the  notion  of  a dignitary 
of  the  Church  of  England  constituting  him- 
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Self  the  censor  and  reporter  of  small  slips  of 
pronunciation,  such  as  Sophoenetus  for  Sophce- 
petus,  and  the  like.  We  should  think  none 
the  worse  of  a man  for  tripping  once,  or  even 
twice,  in  those  long  Pauline  lists  of  salutations. 
Not  to  trip  at  all  would,  except  in  the  case 
of  practised  and  familiar  scholars,  suggest  to 
us  the  notion  that  rather  more  pains  and 
time  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  matter 
than  it  deserved.” 

118.  Where  this  critic  found  the  name 
Sophoenetus  among  the  Pauline  salutations,  I 
am  at  a loss  to  say  : at  all  events  it  shows 
that  he  practised  his  own  advice,  and  had 
not  bestowed  more  time  or  pains  on  the 
matter  than  it  deserved.* 

119.  But  it  is  his  doctrine,  that  in  know- 
ledge of  the  proprieties  of  these  minute 
points  in  Scripture,  inaccuracy  is  better  than 
accuracy,  that  I would  especially  hold  up 

* The  blunder  was  rather  amusingly  defended  thus  : 
“We  accidentally  substituted  for  the  less  known  Epae- 
netus  what  is  to  the  classical  scholar  the  more  familiar 
and  analogously  formed  name  Sophaenetus.  ” Now  as 
regards  the  classical  scholar, — Epsenetus,  the  writer  on 
cookery,  is  about  as  often  mentioned  in  Athenaeus,  as 
Sophaenetus  in  Xenophon  : and  the  matter  in  question 
being  St.  Paul’s  lists  of  salutations,  I do  not  see  why 
the  critic  should  have  gone  to  Xenophon  for  his  example, 
unless  he  had  believed  that  the  name  occurred  in  St. 
Paul  also. 
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for  reprobation.  Very  little  time  or  pains 
is  really  required  in  the  matter.  Every 
clergyman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  with  his 
Greek  Testament  : two  minutes’  reference  to 
that  will  show  him  how  every  one  of  these 
names  ought  to  be  pronounced.  If  he  is  in 
the  practice  of  regular  reading  in  the  original, 
he  will  not  want  even  this  two  minutes’ 
reference.  And  those  who  cannot  refer  to  the 
original  will  be  kept  right  without  any  pains 
at  all,  if  the  clergy  are  right ; for  they  will 
simply  follow  their  leaders.  Surely  this  doc- 
trine of  the  writer  in  the  newspaper  cannot 
represent  the  general  opinion  among  those 
bodies  who  have  of  late  years  been  making 
such  remarkable  advance  in  the  accurate 
study  of  the  original  text  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  have  by  the  results  of  the  training  in 
some  of  their  admirable  colleges  done  so 
much  for  the  credit  of  biblical  scholarship  in 
England. 

120.  For  my  own  part,  I was  disposed  to 
put  together  this  critique  and  a letter  which 
I received  from  a friend,  saying  that  he  had 
heard  a person,  not  a clergyman,  read  Arc- 
turus  and  Orion  and  the  Pleiades.  I could  not 
help  imagining  that  I had  tracked  my  critic 
tripping  twice  or  even  more  in  what  I daresay 
he  believes  to  be  some  more  of  these  Pauline 
salutations. 
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121.  The  really  serious  aspect  of  the  matter  Serious 

\ accompani- 

comes  before  us,  when  we  hear  what  my  friend  ments  of 

ignorance  in 

adds,  that  the  man  thus  reading  proceeded  to  this  matter. 
expound  the  chapter.  An  error  in  pronuncia- 
tion may  be,  in  an  ordinary  person,  a trifle ; but 
when  a teacher  makes  it,  it  is  no  longer  a trifle  : 
and  for  this  reason,  that  a teacher  is  bound 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  real  meaning  of 
that  which  he  expounds,  and  enforces  ; with 
the  context  of  the  passages,  and  with  the 
spirit  and  force  of  the  sacred  word  as  the 
Spirit  has  given  it  to  us.  And  when  we  find 
a teacher  ignorant  of  even  outward  matters  of 
common  information  respecting  the  text,  we 
are  not  led  to  hope  much  for  his  power  of 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.  That  it 
may  please  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of 
wisdom,  to  make  exceptions,  and  to  endow 
even  ignorant  men  with  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  His  word,  no  one  would  deny  ; 
still,  it  is  not  our  business  to  take  such  excep- 
tions for  granted,  but  rather  to  take  for 
granted  His  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  on 
our  part,  and  to  provide  for  its  success  as  we 
best  may.  He  who  feels  this,  will  not  think 
correctness  even  in  the  lists  of  Pauline  saluta- 
tions a trifling  matter. 

12 2.  A word  about  a practice  very  common  Pronoun- 

m v ciation  of 

with  our  clergy  : — the  pronouncing  of  the  full 
-ed  at  the  end  of  the  “ weak  ” past  tenses  of 
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Archbishop 

.Longley. 


Difference 
in  Singing. 


verbs.  Is  it  not  full  time  to  leave  off  this 
pedantry  ? The  excuse  made  for  it,  of  course, 
is  that  it  puts  a difference  between  solemn  ut- 
terance in  church  or  anywhere  of  divine  things, 
and  our  ordinary  talk.  But  it  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  I desire  to  challenge  it.  There  are 
just  ten  times  too  many  differences  between 
these  two  things ; and  by  their  means  it  is, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  wrap  up  in  napkins 
and  to  bury  so  many  of  the  matters  that  dearly’ 
concern  us. 

123.  I remember,  when  Archbishop  Longley, 

after  his  enthronement  on  a Friday,  spent  the 
Sunday  with  us  at  Canterbury,  feeling  a sense 
of  relief  and  pleasure  at  hearing  him  give  out 
the  “comfortable  words”  of  our  Lord,  uGod  so 
lov’d  the  world  instead  of  the  ordinary 

starched  form,  loved.  When  a man  reads  of 
the  great  fact  thus,  the  thought  rushes  un- 
bidden all  over  my  heart,  “ What  a love  that 
was  ! ” But  I am  afraid  that  when  I hear  the 
other,  there  only  goes  up  from  the  outer  court 
of  my  thoughts  the  poor  compliment,  “ How 
carefully  you  are  reading  ! ” 

124.  Mind,  I do  not  grudge  the  full 
starched  utterance  in  singing,  or  in  any 
strictly  rhythmical  pronouncing.  Those  are 
of  necessity  artificial  things,  and  do,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied,  gain  much  of  their  force 
from  the  art  which  accompanies  them.  Many 
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vowels  are  differently  uttered  in  singing  and 
in  reading. 

125.  Surely  all  affectations  in  public  read-  “Know- 

. ledge  ” and 

ing  of  solemn  things  ought  to  be  at  once  and  “ knoi- 

0 ° ° ledge.” 

finally  laid  aside.  I know  clergymen  who, 
when  talking  of  knowledge , pronounce  it  as  all 
the  world  does, — knolledge  : but  in  church 
always  say  know-ledge.  An  American  friend 
who  was  staying  with  me  had  heard  this  in 
our  cathedral,  and  remarked  that  he  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  a clergyman  in  a buft 
jerkin  and  boots,  as  of  his  uttering  such  a 
portent.  I do  not  set  up  our  cousins  as 
standards  of  English  pronunciation,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  in  this  case  the 
Yankee  was  right. 

126.  Another  word  which  gets  disguised, 
when  men  are  reading  on  stilts,  is  sacrament. 

English  usage  has  ruled  the  pronunciation  to 
be  sacrament,  and  so  almost  every  one  calls  it. 

Yet  in  church  we  not  unfrequentlv  hear 
sacrament.  Sometimes  the  stiff  plan  is  too 
absurd  to  be  carried  out.  I once  heard 
vic-tu-al  read  out,  each  syllable  with  a vis  in 
it,  as  if  the  reader  were  discharging  a solemn 
duty.  But  I do  not  suppose  one  in  a 
thousand  has  courage  for  this. 

127.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  “Blessed, ’ 
there  are  certain  words  which  general  usage  &c' 
pronounces  full : such  as  blessed,  cursed  (in 
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“heron.’’ 


their  participial  form,  unless  they  are  simply 
past  tenses,  they  follow  the  ordinary  rule  and 
drop  their  e).  It  would  be  mere  pedantry,  in 
reading  Gen.  xiv.  19,  because  we  say,  in  the 
former  part  of  the  verse,  “ And  he  bless’ d 
him to  insist  on  continuing,  “ and  said, 
Bless'd  be  Abram.”  As  we  drop  the  e ac- 
cording to  usage  in  the  former  case,  so  we 
enounce  it  according  to  usage  in  the  latter. 

128.  A correspondent  in  Scotland  writes 
that  an  English  friend  questions  the  correct- 
ness of  pronouncing  heron  as  a word  of  two 
syllables,  and  affirms  that  the  usage  in  the 
south  is  to  pronounce  the  word  as  though 
spelt  hern.  And  he  enquires, — 1,  whether, 
under  both  forms  of  spelling,  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced as  of  one  syllable ; 2,  whether  when 
spelt  and  pronounced  heron,  it  departs  from 
English  usage. 

129.  My  answer  was  that  the  spelling  hern  is 
at  present  unknown,  except  in  cases  presently 
to  be  noticed  ; but  the  pronunciation  hern  is 
universal,  except  rarely  in  poetry.  That  this 
has  very  long  been  so  is  testified  by  such 
proper  names  as  Heme  Hill  (a  name  not 
peculiar  to  the  railway  junction  at  Camber- 
well, but  also  found  in  Somersetshire,  near 
Ilminster,  and  I dare  say  elsewhere)  and 
Herne  Bay.  Another  and  a very  curious 
testimony  to  this  is  found  in  the  corruption 
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of  a proverb  in  which  the  bird  is  mentioned. 
We  now  say  of  a stupid  fellow  that  “ he 
doesn’t  know  a hawk  from  a hand-saw.”  But 
thus  the  proverb  over-does  its  work  : for,  out 
of  idiotcy  itself,  such  stupidity  could  not 
occur,  as  should  confound  things  so  entirely 
and  essentially  different.  As  the  proverb 
originally  stood,  it  described  a degree  of  un- 
versedness in  common  things  which  doubt- 
less was,  and  certainly  now  is,  very  common. 
In  the  days  when  hawking  was  to  be  seen  in 
almost  any  neighbourhood,  not  to  know  a 
hawk  from  a herneshew  (for  so  the  bird  at 
which  the  hawk  was  flown  was  then  called) 
would  be  well  understood.  And  herneshew 
having  become  handsaw,  is  another  witness 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  monosyllabic  pronun- 
ciation of  heron. 

130.  The  contraction  of  “ herneshew”  into 
“ heron,”  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  little  gen- 
tleman in  black  velvet,  toasted  of  old  by  the 
Jacobites,  whose  name  “ mole,”  is  the  only 
surviving  syllable  of  a much  longer  word, 
“ mouldy-warp ,”  or  “ mould- warp,”  a creature 
that  turns  the  mould. 

131.  A sportsman  friend  who  has  long  lived 
(and  long  may  he  live)  in  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  Charnwood  Forest,  in  Leicestershire, 
told  me,  years  ago,  that  the  people  round 
Bradgate  Park,  when  they  want  to  summon 
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Ingenious 
derivation : 
Teddington. 


a passer-by,  call  out,  not  “ Hallo  ” or  “ Hal- 
loo,” but  “ Halloop  ! ” and  he  thought  that 
the  exclamation,  by  this  form,  betrayed  its 
having  come  down  from  the  days  when  one 
cried  to  another,  “ A loup  ! ” or  as  we  say, 
“ wolf,  wolf ! ” This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
fact ; it  is  at  all  events  interesting. 

132.  Considering  how  commonly  ingenious 
derivations  are  wrong,  it  is  surprising  that 
any  grave  writer  in  these  days  should  allow 
himself  to  be  taken  in  by  one.  Yet  no  less  a 
person  than  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  fallen  into  this  trap.  We  all  know  that 
there  is  a place  on  the  Thames,  above  London, 
called  Teddington.  It  so  happens  that  its 
situation  nearly  corresponds  with  the  limit  to 
which  the  tide  ascends  in  the  stream.  So 
some  ingenious  person  made  what  was  little 
better  than  a pun  upon  the  name,  and  called 
Teddington  Tide-end-town.  In  process  of 
years,  the  public,  who  are  always  ready  to 
accept  a likely-sounding  derivation,  reported 
Tide-end-town  as  the  origin  of  the  name. 
And  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  the  2nd  vol. 
of  his  Life  of  Julius  Caesar,  has  gravely  stated 
the  fact,  and  worked  it  into  his  argument. 
His  words  are  these  : — 

“ The  only  thing  which'  appears  to  us 
evident  is,  that  the  Romans  did  not  cross 
anywhere  below  Teddington.  It  is  known 
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that  this  village,  of  which  the  name  is  derived 
from  Tide-end-town,  marks,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  last  point  of  the  Thames  at  which  the 
tide  is  felt.  It  would  be  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  Caesar  exposed  himself  to  the  risk 
of  being  surprised,  during  his  passage,  by  the 
swelling  of  the  water.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  191,  Eng. 
transl.) 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  well  remarks  on 
the  singular  simplicity,  often  observable  in 
the  Emperor’s  book,  with  which  “ a Cockney 
myth,  such  we  conceive  the  popular  deriva- 
tion of  Teddington  to  be,  is  transformed  into 
a serious  piece  of  archaeology.” 

133.  If  ingenious  derivations  are  often  ingenious 
wrong,  so  also  are  ingenious  corrections  “rack.” 
of  common  readings.  I may  give  as  an 
instance,  a correction,  often  made  with  some 
confidence,  of  a word  in  the  famous  pas- 
sage in  Shakspeare’s  “Tempest,”  beginning, 

“The  cloud-capt  towers.”  We  commonly 
read  in  the  modern  editions,  “ And,  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a vision,  leave  not  a wreck 
behind.”  No,  says  the  corrector,  not  wreck, 
but  rack  : rack  being  thin  floating  vapour, 
such  as  is  seen  on  the  blue  sky  before  a 
change  of  weather.  Now  the  original  word, 
it  is  true,  is  wrack,  but  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  by  this  Shakspeare  meant  wreck, 
not  floating  vapour.  Two  reasons  may  be  given 
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“ princess.’ 


for  this  opinion  : 1.  In  this  very  play,  he  calls 
the  wreck  of  a ship  by  the  name  wrack : — 
“ The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wrack,  which 
touched  the  very  virtue  of  compassion  in 
thee  ; ” and  in  “ Measure  for  Measure  ” (act  iii. 
sc.  i.),  “her  brother  Frederick  was  wracked  at 
sea.”  2.  The  word  rack,  in  the  sense  of  the 
thin  cloud  spread  over  the  blue  sky,  is  never 
found  except  with  the  definite  article,  “ the 
rack”  Thus  in  “ Hamlet,”  “ We  often  see 
against  some  storm,  a silence  in  the  heavens, 
the  rack  stand  still.”  And  Bacon,  in  his 
Natural  History,  says,  “the  clouds  above, 
which  we  call  ‘the  rack.’”  In  all  other 
examples  given  in  the  dictionaries,  the  same 
is  the  case  ; and  it  would  appear  as  contrary 
to  usage  to  say  “ a rack,”  as  it  would  be  to 
say  “ a north,”  or  “ a ‘zenith.”  This  being  so, 
we  have  no  resource  but  to  face  the  corrector 
boldly,  and  to  maintain  that  “leave  not  a 
wrack  behind,”  means,  leave  not  behind  so 
much  as  a ship  when  she  has  broken  up,— 
not  even  a spar  to  be  remembered  by. 

134.  A question  has  been  asked,  naturally 
enough,  at  the  present  time,  about  the 
pronunciation  of  princess.  It  appears  that 
many  of  our  best  speakers  and  readers  say 
princess ; but  my  correspondent  thinks  that 
the  tendency  of  modern  education  is  to  call 
it  princess.  I think,  and  hope  it  will  be  felt, 
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that  modern  education,  as  against  the  speakers 
and  readers,  ought  to  prevail.  The  other  pro- 
nunciation has,  it  seems  to  me,  arisen  mainly 
from  that  foe  to  good  reading,  emphatic  an- 
tithesis. I hold  the  rule  for  all  good  reading 
to  be,  when  two  terms  specifically  distin- 
guished occur  together,  let  what  emphasis  is 
laid,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  require- 
ments of  the  context,  be  on  that  which  they 
have  in  common,  not  on  that  in  which  they 
differ.  Thus,  “ the  prince  and  princess,”  not 
“ the  prince  and  princess.” 

135.  Thus  we  heard  one  speak  of  “the 
French  Emprer  and  his  Empress  ; ” and  thus 
might  it  be  said  that  an  Indian  officer  had  a 
tiger  eaten  by  a tigress. 

136.  And  the  same  emphatic  reading 
gives  rise  to  offence  in  regard  to  matters  of  a 
more  solemn  import.  We  not  unfrequently 
hear  in  church  such  emphases  as  “ Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread  ; and  forgive  us  our 
trespasses  : ” “ Maker  of  all  things,  Judge  of 
all  mew.”  This  last  is  a sad  descent  from  the 
sublime  address  to  Him  who  is  “ all  in  all.” 

137.  The  very  pronunciation  which  we  are 
blaming  probably  took  its  rise  in  church  : — 
“Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess 
of  Wales,”  Ac. 

138.  While  these  sheets  are  in  the  press, 
a correspondent  has  written  to  ask  whether 
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the  o in  aviong  and  amongst  should  be  sounded 
as  o in  belong , or  as  u in  sung.  He  is  aware 
that  the  latter  is  the  general  pronunciation, 
but  ventures  to  think  it  is  not  the  correct 
one.  The  case  seems  to  be  one  in  which 
usage  must  rule.  The  sounds  of  the  English 
vowels  are  not  so  fixed  that  we  can  found 
upon  them  any  law  applicable  to  a particular 
case,  as  against  common  practice.  Even  if 
among  and  amongst  required  justification  by 
precedent,  the  pronunciation  of  the  o in  tongue , 
one , and  done  might  be  cited  to  bear  it  out. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


IDIOM  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

139.  I now  come  to  that  which  must  form  Usage  and 

construc- 

a principal  part  of  my  work, — considera-  tion. 
tion  of  the  usage  of  words  and  construction 
of  sentences.  And  let  me  repeat,  in  order  to 
prevent  mistakes,  that  my  object  in  these 
notes  is  not  to  lay  down  nor  to  exemplify 
mere  rules  of  grammar, — though  of  course 
the  consideration  of  such  rules  must  often 
come  before  us, — but  to  illustrate  the  usages 
and  tendencies  of  our  common  language,  as 
matter  of  fact,  by  the  discussion  of  questions 
arising  out  of  doubtful  words  and  phrases. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected 
with  a language  is  its  tendencies  : the  cur- 
rents, so  to  speak,  which  set  in  for  or  against 
certain  modes  of  speech  or  thought.  These 
are  to  be  discovered  in  all  languages,  and  in 
none  more  notably  than  our  own.  We  are  a 
mixed  race,  and  our  tongue  everywhere  bears 
traces  of  the  fact.  We  have  gone  through 
more  crises  of  religious  and  political  strife 
than  most  nations,  and  thought  and  speech 
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have  ever  been  freer  in  England  than  in 
other  countries.  From  these,  and  from  other 
circumstances,  the  English  language  has  be- 
come more  idiomatic  than  most  others ; and 
the  tendency  is  still  going  on  among  us,  to 
set  aside  accurate  grammatical  construction, 
and  to  speak  rather  according  to  idiom  than 
according  to  rule. 

140.  The  word  “idiom”  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  properly  signifies  a thing  or 
habit  peculiar  to  one  person  ox  set  of  persons, 
and  forming  an  exception  to  general  rules. 
Our  usage  of  the  term  has  confined  this  its 
meaning  in  English  to  matters  of  language. 
When  we  speak  of  an  idiom,  we  mean  some 
saying,  or  some  way  of  speaking,  peculiar  to 
some  one  language  or  family  of  languages, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  pecu- 
liar tendency,  or  habit  of  thought,  of  those 
who  use  it.  When  we  say  that  a phrase  is 
idiomatic,  we  mean  that  it  bears  this  cha- 
racter. 

141.  Now  let  us  see  to  what  this  amounts. 
Such  expressions,  if  judged  by  strict  rules, 
will  commonly  fail  to  satisfy  them.  In  so 
far  as  they  are  idiomatic,  they  are  depar- 
tures from  the  beaten  track  of  that  gram- 
matical construction,  and  that  characteristic 
analogy,  which  are  common  to  all  languages. 
For  the  rules  of  grammar  and  of  logic,  being 
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dependent  not  on  local  usage,  but  on  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  are  common 
to  all  nations.  And  when  any  nation  sets 
up,  so  to  speak,  for  itself,  and  indulges  in  the 
peculiarities  which  we  call  idioms,  it  takes 
a course  which  these  general  rules  do  not 
justify. 

14-2.  Let  us  show  this  by  some  examples. 
It  is  the  habit  of  modern  European  nations  to 
avoid  the  second  person  singular  in  addressing 
individuals.  Some  languages  use  the  second 
person  plural  instead : some  the  third  person. 
The  English,  the  French,  and  others,  say  “you” 
for  “ thou  : ” the  Germans,  and  those  cognate 
to  them,  say  “they”  for  “ thou the  Italians, 
still  more  strangely,  say  “she”  meaning  “your 
excellency.”  These  are  the  idioms  or  idio- 
matic usages  of  these  languages  respectively. 
Every  one  speaking  any  of  those  languages 
must  use  the  idiomatic  expression,  or  he 
will  render  himself  ridiculous.  * 

* Nay,  the  consequences  may  sometimes  be  much 
more  serious.  A correspondent  sends  me  the  follow- 
ing story  : “ My  friend,  a student  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  German 
chiefly  by  colloquial  exercise  with  his  fellow-students, 
who  habitually  addressed  each  other  in  the  second 
person  singular,  ‘ du.’  Having  thus  acquired  enough 
of  the  language  to  blunder  through  a conversation,  he 
was  present  at  a party,  where  he  danced  with  the  sister 
of  one  of  his  fellow-students,  and  entertained  her  with 
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143.  But,  if  we  judge  such  expressions  by 
strict  rules,  they  cannot  be  defended.  It 
cannot  be  correct  to  address  one  person  as  if 
he  were  many  : it  cannot  be  correct  to  look 
at  and  address  one  person  as  if  he  were  not 
present,  and,  being  absent,  were  more  than 
one.  We  all  know  this  : notwithstanding  we 
do  not  criticise  and  carp  at  every  such  usage, 
but  simply  acquiesce  in  it  as  being  the  common 
custom. 

144.  Let  us  take  another  instance.  Some 
languages  are  more  elliptic  than  others  : that 
is,  the  habits  of  thought  of  some  nations 
will  bear  the  omission  of  certain  members  of 
a sentence,  better  than  the  habits  of  thought 
of  other  nations.  In  English  we  should  say, 
11  At  the  Equinox  the  sun  rises  at  six  and  sets  at 
six”  But  if  we  were  speaking  in  French, 
we  should  say,  “At  the  Equinox,  the  sun 

the  choicest  German  at  his  command,  but  unfortunately 
always  addressed  her  as  ‘ du.  ’ This  (to  a German  ear) 
impertinent  familiarity  was  either  overheard  by,  or  re- 
ported to,  the  young  lady’s  brother,  who  deemed  it 
impossible  to  wipe  out  the  scandal  by  any  other  means 
than  a duel.  In  vain  my  friend  explained  his  ignorance 
of  the  German  conventional  mode  of  address.  The 
offence  had  been  committed  in  public,  and  if  the  culprit 
wished  to  remain  at  Heidelberg  in  peace  in  future,  he 
must  fight  there.  They  fought  accordingly,  and  the 
skilful  German  cleverly  inflicted  a slight  wound  which 
drew  blood  ; honour  was  satisfied,  and  the  affair  ended 
in  pipes,  friendship,  and  beer.  ” 
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rises  at  six  hours  of  the  morning,  and  sets  at 
six  hours  of  the  evening.”  Now  here  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Frenchman  has  the  advan- 
tage in  fulness  and  propriety  of  expression. 
Any  one  disposed  to  cavil  at  our  English 
sentence,  and  to  treat  it  as  some  of  my  sen- 
tences have  been  treated,  might  say,  “Rises 
at  six  and  sets  at  six  ! Six  what  1 Six  miles, 
or  six  minutes,  or  six  occasions?”  But  we 
do  not  in  practice  thus  cavil,  because  we  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  common  sense,  and  we 
are  prepared,  in  the  daily  use  of  our  language, 
to  omit  that  which  the  thought  will  natu- 
rally supply. 

145.  One  more  example.  In  English,  our  Caj 
common  mode  of  salutation  to  one  another  is, 

“ How  d'ye  do?"  Now  of  course  we  all  under- 
stand, that  in  this  phrase  we  use  the  verb 
“ do  " in  a neuter  sense  : in  the  same  sense 
which  it  bears  in  the  reply  of  the  disciples 
concerning  Lazarus  : “ Lord,  if  he  sleep,  he 
shall  do  well.”  But  suppose  a person  were  to 
insist  on  this  usage  being  carried  throughout 
our  converse,  and  to  make  it  an  objection  to 
the  question  “ How  d'ye  do  ? " that  one  can- 
not say  in  the  same  sense,  “ I went  to  see  A 
or  B,  and  he  did  well."  We  should  at  once 
reply,  if  we  thought  on  the  matter,  that  while 
the  verb  admits  of  being  thus  used  in  certain 
tenses,  and  in  certain  connexions,  it  does  not 
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admit  of  being  thus  used  in  certain  other 
tenses,  and  in  certain  other  connexions  ; and 
that  the  account  to  be  given  of  this  is,  that 
the  English  people  will  have  it  so  : it  is  an 
idiom,  or  arbitrary  usage,  of  their  language. 

146.  The  capricious  character  of  idiomatic 
usage  is  admirably  illustrated  by  this  very 
example.  For  though  it  is  admissible  to  say, 
“I  went  to  see  A or  B,  and  he  was  doing  very 
well,”  the  words  would  not  carry  the  sense, 
that  I was  able  to  say  to  him  “How  d’ye 
do?”  and  he  to  reply,  “Very  well,  thank 
you ; ” but  would  convey  the  impression  that 
he  had  lately  met  with  an  accident  or  had 
been  lately  ill,  and  was  going  on  favourably. 

147.  I want  yet  one  more  example  for  the 
purpose  I have  in  view,  and  I will  take  it 
from  a dead  language.  In  the  Greek, — which 
is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  subtle  vehicle 
ever  formed  for  human  thought, — it  is  the 
practice  to  join  a plural  noun  of  the  neuter 
gender  to  a verb  in  the  singular  number. 
Now,  of  course,  according  to  the  rules  of  uni- 
versal grammar,  this  is  wrong.  A plural  noun 
should  be  joined  to  a plural  verb.  But  the 
Greek  had  his  reason,  and  a very  good  one  it 
was.  He  felt,  that  things  without  life,  when 
spoken  of  in  the  plural,  formed  but  one  mass, 
and  might  be  treated  as  one  thing.  And  so 
the  tendency  of  the  national  thought,  which 
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was  to  define  and  to  express  the  subtle  dis- 
tinctions of  thought,  prevailed  over  the  rule 
of  grammar,  and  the  usage  became  idio- 
matic. 

148.  Let  another  thing  also  be  remem- sP?^enand 
bered.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  English 
English  which  we  speak,  and  that  which  we 

write.  Many  expressions  are  not  only  tole- 
rated but  required  in  conversation,  which  are 
not  usually  put  on  paper.  Thus,  for  . instance, 
everyone  says  “ can't  ” for  cannot , “ won't  ” for 
will  not , “ isn’t  ” for  is  not,  in  conversation  ; 
but  we  seldom  see  these  contractions  in 
books,  except  where  a conversation  is  related. 

This  is  a difference  which  the  foreigner  is 
generally  slow  in  apprehending.  He  says  “ I 
will  not,"  “ I cannot"  “ I must  not"  “ I shall 
not:"  “/  am"  for  “ I'm"  “ they  are,"  for 
“ they're : ” and  he  often  may  be  detected  by  his 
precision  in  these  matters,  even  after  he  has 
mastered  the  pronunciation  and  construction 
of  our  language.  This  difference  between  our 
spoken  and  our  written  language  should 
always  be,  borne  in  mind,  when  we  are  treat- 
ing of  expressions  commonly  found  in  collo- 
quial English.  Many  persons,  in  judging  of 
them,  bring  them  to  the  test  of  the  stricter 
rule  of  written  composition,  to  which  they 
are  not  fairly  amenable. 

149.  Let  me  further  illustrate  this  ten- “those 
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dency  of  nations  by  another  usage  now  al- 
most become  idiomatic,  and  commonly  found 
in  the  talk  of  us  all.  I mean  the  expression 
“ these  ” or  “ those  kind  of  things .”  At  first 
sight,  this  seems  incorrect  and  indefensible. 
It  would  appear  as  if  we  ought  to  say  “ this 
kind  of  things, ” “ that  kind  of  things .”  It 
becomes  then  an  interesting  inquiry,  as  it 
was  in  the  other  case,  why  this  should  be  so. 
And  here  again  my  readers  must  excuse  me 
if  I go  to  a dead  language  for  my  illustration 
— not  for  my  reason : the  reason  will  be  found 
in  the  laws  of  thought : but  it  will  be  best 
illustrated  by  citing  the  usage  of  that  language 
in  which,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  laws 
of  thought  have  found  their  expression. 

150.  In  the  Greek  language,  there  is  an 
idiomatic  usage  called  attraction.  It  may  be 
thus  described.  If  an  important  noun  in  a 
sentence  is  in  a certain  case,  say  the  genitive 
or  dative,  a relative  pronor  a referring  to  it  is 
put  in  the  same  case,  though  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence  it  ought  to  be  in  another. 
Thus,  if  I wanted  to  put  into  Greek  the  sen- 
tence, “ I gave  it  to  the  man  whom  I saw,”  the 
relative  pronoun  “whom”  would  not  be  in 
the  accusative  case,  as  it  ought  to  be,  governed 
by  the  verb  “saw,”  but  in  the  same  case  as 
“ man,”  viz.,  dative,  and  the  sentence  would 
be  roughly  represented,  as  far  as  the  mere 
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form  of  it  is  concerned,  by  the  English  “ I 
gave  it  to  tjie  man , to  whom  I saw.” 

151.  Now  in  the  way  of  speaking  of  which 
I treat,  it  is  evident  that  this  same  tendency, 
to  draw  the  less  important  word  into  simi- 
larity to  the  more  important  one,  is  suffered 
to  prevail  over  strict  grammatical  exactness. 
We  are  speaking  of  “ things  ” in  the  plural. 
Our  pronoun  “this”  really  has  reference 
to  “ kind”  not  to  “ things  : ” but  the  fact 
of  “ things  ” being  plural,  gives  a plural  com- 
plexion to  the  whole,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
put  “ this  ” into  the  plural.  That  this  is  the 
account  to  be  given,  appears  still  more  plainly 
from  the  fact  that  not  unfrequently  we  find 
a rival  attraction  prevails,  and  the  clause 
takes  a singular  complexion  from  the  other 
substantive,  “kind.”  We  often  hear  people 
say,  “ this  kind  of  thing,”  “ that  sort  of  thing.” 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  phrases,  “ this 
kind  of  things ,”  “ that  sort  of  things ,”  have  a 
very  awkward  sound  ; and  we  find  that  our 
best  writers  have  the  popular  expression, 
These  kind,  those  sort.  Thus  we  have  in 
Shakspeare,  “ King  Lear,”  (act  ii.  sc.  2) : 

“ These  kind  of  knaves  I know.” 

“ Twelfth  Night,”  (act  i.  sc.  5)  : 

“ That  crow  so  at  these  kind  of  fools.” 
h 2 
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“ Othello,”  (act  iii.  sc.  3) : 

“ There  are  a kind  of  men  so  loose  in  soul.” 

In  Pope : 

“The  next  objection  is,  that  these  sort  of  authors 
are  poor.” 

Examples  are  also  stated  to  occur  in  Lord 
Bacon,  Swift,  and  Addison. 

‘•this*’ and  152.  One  word  on  “this”  and  “that”  as  we 
"that.  ’ 

pass  onward.  “ This  ” and  “ these ” refer  to  per- 
sons and  things  present,  or  under  immediate 
consideration  ; “ that  ” and  “ those  ” to  per- 
sons and  things  not  present,  or  not  under  im- 
mediate consideration;  or  if  either  of  these, 
one  degree  further  removed  than  the  others 
of  which  are  used  “ this  ” and  “ these.”  We 
find  this  rule  sometimes  curiously  violated  in 
conversation  and  in  writing.  A barrister 
tells  me  that  the  confusion  is  common  in  the 
Irish  law  courts  : “ Those  arguments  I now 
use,”  &c.  Another  Irish  correspondent  is 
often  greeted  with,  “ That’s  a could  day,  yer 
riv’rence.”  I have  a Scottish  friend,  who 
always  designates  the  book  which  he  has  in 
his  hand  as  “ that  booh ; ” the  portfolio  of 
drawings  which  he  is  turning  over  as  “ those 
drawings .” 

153.  We  have  this  usage  in  England,  but 
it  carries  another  meaning.  If  I have  a book 
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in  my  hand,  and  say,  “ that  book  will  make  a 
great  sensation ,”  I mean  to  remove  my  own 
and  my  hearer’s  attention  from  the  particular 
volume,  or  even  the  present  consideration 
of  its  contents,  and  to  describe  it  in  its 
general,  and  as  it  were  historical,  effect  on 
the  world. 

154.  The  oddest  departure  from  the  com- 
mon usage  of  “ this  ” and  “ that’’  which  I 
remember  to  have  observed,  was  in  a notice 
which  I repeatedly  saw,  in  the  summer  of 
1863,  posted  on  houses  in  Devonshire,  “ Those 
houses  to  let’’  “ That  house  for  sale.” 

155.  In  “ this  day’’  “ this  night’’  the  “to-day,”  ^ 
somewhat  stiff  and  formal  demonstrative 
pronoun  is  curiously  abbreviated.  “ To-day’’ 

“ to-night  ,”  are  universally  used.  In  the 
dialect  of  the  western  counties,  “ this  year,” 
is  commonly  expressed  by  “ to-year.”  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  “ the  day,”  “ the  night’’ 

“ the  year’,’  are  the  ordinary  expressions  : 

“ it’ll  no  rain  the  day,”  &c. 

156.  Confusion  sometimes  arises  in  our  Triple 

meaning  of 

language  from  the  triple  meaning  of  “ that,  “that.” 
which,  with  us,  is  a demonstratiye  pronoun,  a 
relative  pronoun,  and  a conjunction.  It  is 
possible  to  use  six  “ thats,”  consecutively  in 
the  same  sentence.  Take  the  sentence,  “ He 
said,  that  the  meaning  which  the  report  which 
that  man  told  him  had  been  thought  to  bear 
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was  more  than  had  been  intended.”  Here  I 
have  already  “ that,”  conjunction  ; and  I may 
express  “ the  meaning”  by  “ that”  demon- 
strative pronoun ; “ which”  by  “ that,”  relative 
pronoun ; “ the  report”  by  “ that”  demon- 
strative pronoun ; “ which  ” again,  by  “ that,” 
relative  pronoun  ; and  then  I end  with  “ that 
man”  “ that  ” being  in  this  last  case  again  a 
demonstrative  pronoun.  So  that  I get  the 
following  sentence,  with,  as  I said,  six  “ thats,” 
occurring  consecutively  : “ He  said  that  that 
that  that  that  that  man  told  him  had  been 
thought  to  mean,  was  more  than  had  been 
intended.”  Nay,  seven  “ thats”  may  be  used 
together,  if  one  of  them  is  a mere  citation. 
“ I assert  that  that  1 that,’  that  that  that  that 


person  told  me  contained,  was  improperly 
emphasized.”  And  this  use  may  be  carried 
even  further  yet : “ I assert,  that  that,  that 
that  ‘that,’  that  that  that  that  person  told 
me  contained,  implied,  has  been  misunder- 
stood.” 

157.  From  this  threefold  import  of  the 
word  it  sometimes  is  not  apprehended  which 
of  its  meanings  it  bears  in  a given  sentence. 
Ps.  xc.  4,  in  the  Prayer-book  version,  runs  thus 
— “A  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but 
as  yesterday,  seeing  that  is  past  as  a watch  in 
the  night.”  Here,  of  course,  that  is  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun,  and  refers  to  “ yester- 
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day,”  which  has  just  been  spoken  of* ; and  it 
ought,  in  reading,  to  have  a certain  emphasis 
laid  on  it.  But  not  unfrequently  we  hear  it 
read  in  the  responses  of  the  congregation,  as 
if  it  were  the  conjunction  : “ Seeing  that  is 
past  as  a watch  in  the  night.”  I remember 
having  some  trouble  in  curing  our  choristers 
at  Canterbury  of  singing  it  thus. 

158.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  very  «this 
common  expressions,  “ this  much”  “ that  “that 
much  ?”  We  continually  hear  and  read, much  ” 
“ This  much  I know,”  “ Of  that  much  I am 
certain,”  and  the  like.  It  might  be  supposed 
at  first  sight  that  this  way  of  speaking  was 
indefensible.  “ Much  ” is  an  adjective  of 
quantity,  and  requires,  in  order  to  define  it, 
not  a pronoun,  but  an  adverb.  We  may  say 
very  much,  pretty  much  (where  “ pretty  ” is 
used  in  its  colloquial  adverbial  sense  of 
tolerably,  moderately ),  as  much , so  much,  or 
thus  much ; but  from  such  a view  it  would 
appear  that  we  must  not  say  “ this  much,”  or 
“ that  much.”  'Still,  may  not  another  view 
be  taken  1 High,  deep,  long,  broad,  are 
adjectives  of  measure  ; but  we  may  say  a 

* Not,  as  one  correspondent  insists,  to  “ a thousand 
years.”  The  rendering  is  not  exact ; literally,  the 
words  stand  as  in  our  Bible  version,  “as  yesterday 
when  it  is  past,  and  [as]  a watch  in  the  night.”  But 
in  both  cases,  the  reference  is  to  “yesterday." 
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“ that  ill.  ’ 


foot  high , a yard  long,  an  ell  broad.  And  if 
we  choose  to  designate  with  the  hand,  or 
otherwise,  the  measure  of  a foot,  yard,  or  ell, 
we  may  substitute  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
for  the  substantive,  and  say  with  precisely 
the  same  construction  of  the  sentence,  “ this 
highf  “ this  long,"  “ that  broad.”  Now,  how 
is  this  with  “ much  ? ” If  I may  use  this  and 
that  to  point  out  the  extent  of  length,  height, 
and  breadth  which  I want  to  indicate,  why 
not  also  to  point  out  the  extent  of  quantity 
which  I want  to  indicate  ? When  I say  “ Of 
this  much  I am  certain ,”  I indicate,  by  the  pro- 
noun this,  something  which  I am  about  to 
state,  and  which  is  the  extent  of  my  cer- 
tainty. When  I say  “ That  much  I knew 
before ,”  I indicate,  by  the  pronoun  “ that,”  the 
piece  of  intelligence  which  my  friend  supposed 
to  be  new  to  me.  But  it  may  be  replied,  I 
might  have  said,  “ Of  this  I am  certain ,” 
“ That  I knew  before.”  True  : but  then  I 
should  express  nothing  as  to  the  extent  of  my 
certainty  or  previous  knowledge.  I believe 
both  expressions  to  be  correct ; not  so  elegant 
perhaps  as  uThus  much,”  but  at  the  same 
time  more  fitted  for  colloquial  use. 

159.  There  is  one  use  of  that , which  is  quite 
indefensible,  and  indeed  is  not  found  except  as 
a provincialism.  I mention  it,  because  some 
might  suppose  that  what  I have  said  might 
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be  cited  in  defence  of  it  likewise.  I mean, 
when  it  is  used  as  a qualifying  word  with 
adjectives  not  denoting  extent,  and  when 
itself  must  be  explained  by  “ to  that  extent .” 

I have  heard  in  the  midland  and  eastern 
counties,  “ I was  that  ill,  that  I could  not  go 
to  -work  : ” “ He  was  that  drunk,  that  he 
didn’t  know  what  he  Was  about.”* 

160.  Are  we  to  say  “ ever  so,”  or  “ never  so,”  “ever so” 
in  expressions  like  “be  he  ever  (never)  so  old,”  so?” 
and  the  like  1 Usage  seems  divided.  In  fa- 
miliar speech  we  mostly  say  “ ever  so  : ” in 
writing,  and  especially  in  the  solemn  and  ele- 
vated style,  we  mostly  find  “ never  so.”  We 
say  to  a troublesome  petitioner,  “ If  you  ask 
me  ever  so  much,  I won’t  give  it  you but 
we  read,  “ Which  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.” 

Can  we  give  any  account  of  this  ? What  is 
the  difference  between  the  expressions  ? Be- 
cause one  would  think  there  must  be  some 
difference,  when  two  such  words  are  con- 
cerned, which  are  the  very  opposites  one  of 
another.  Sentences  similarly  constructed 
with  these  two  words  are  as  different  in 
meaning  as  possible.  “ Had  he  ever  loved  at 
all,”  and  “Had  he  never  loved  at  all,”  are 

* An  Irish  correspondent  informs  me  that  “ which?” 
is  used  in  Ireland  as  equivalent  to  our  ‘ ‘ what  ? ” or 
“ what  did  you  say  ? ” 
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was„”“what 
was  not.” 


“ no  ” and 
“ yes  ” the 
same. 


opposite  in  meaning  to  one  another.  And 
so,  actually  and  literally,  are  the  two  which 
we  are  now  considering  : but  in  the  general 
sense  they  both  convey  the  one  meaning 
which  is  intended.  This  may  be  made  plain 
as  follows  : “ Be  it  ever  so  large,”  means, 
“ though  it  attain  every  imaginable  degree 
of  size  : ” “ be  it  never  so . large,”  means, 
“though  there  be  no  imaginable  degree  of 
size  which  it  does  not  attain.”  The  former 
is  inclusively  affirmative  ; the  latter  is  ex- 
clusively negative  : and  these  two  amount  to 
the  same. 

161.  There  are  some  curious  phenomena 
coming  under  the  same  head  as  this  last.  I 
may  say,  “What  was  my  astonishment,”  and  I 
may  say,  “ What  was  not  my  astonishment,” 
and  I may  convey  the  same  meaning.  By  the 
former  I mean,  “how  great  was  my  astonish- 
ment by  the  latter,  that  no  astonishment 
could  be  greater  than  mine  was. 

162.  Another  correspondent  mentions  a 
curious  fact  about  negatives  and  affirmatives. 
If  we  were  to  ask  the  question,  “ Had  you 
only  the  children  with  you  ? ” a person  south 
of  the  Tweed  would  answer  “ no,”  and  a per- 
son north  of  the  Twreed  “ yes,”  both  meaning 
the  same  thing — viz.,  that  only  the  children 
were  there.  I think  I should  myself,  though 
a Southron,  answer  yes.  But  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  such  questions  are  answered  in  the 
two  ways  when  the  same  meaning  is  intended 
to  be  conveyed.  The  account  to  be  given  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  “ only  ” is  “none  but.” 

“ Had  you  none  but  the  children  with  you  ? ” 
and  the  answer  is  “ None,”  affirming  the  ques- 
tion. So  that  the  negative  form  naturally 
occurs  to  the  mind  in  framing  its  answer,  and 
“ none  ” becomes  “ no.”  Whereas  in  the  other 
case  this  form  does  not  occur  to  the  mind,  but 
simply  to  affirm  the  matter  inquired  of,  viz., 
the  having  only  the  children  : and  the  answer 
is  “ Even  so,”  or  “ Yes” 

163.  “How  is  it,”  asks  a correspondent ‘‘excuse,” 
“ that,  ‘ excuse  my  writing  more,’  and  ‘ excuse  not . . . ” ’ ' 
my  not  writing  more,’  mean  the  same  thing  ?” 

We  may  answer  that  the  verb  “excuse”  has 
two  different  senses  : one  being  dispense  with , 
and  the  other,  pardon.  When  a school  is 
called  over,  the  master  may  excuse  (dispense 
with)  a certain  boy’s  attendance  : or  he  may 
excuse  (pardon)  his  non-attendance.  This 
will  be  at  once  seen,  if  we  put,  as  we  properly 
ought,  the  person  as  the  object  to  the  verb 
“excuse,”  as  in,  “I  pray  thee  have  me  ex- 
cused the  sentence  will  then  stand  in  the 
one  case,  “ Excuse  me  from  attendance  ; ” but 
in  the  other,  “Excuse  me  for  non-attend- 
ance.” 

164.  In  some  sentences  unobjectionably  •‘old?!t„ 
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expressed,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  the 
meaning.  An  establishment  has  been  founded 
fifty  years.  A person  tells  me  that  he  is 
“ one  of  its  oldest  inmates.”  Am  I to  under- 
stand that  he  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
those  who  came  to  it  at  or  near  its  first  foun- 
dation, in  which  case  he  may  be  any  age 
above  fifty  ; or  am  I to  understand  that  he  is 
at  the  present  moment  one  of  the  oldest  in 
age  of  the  inmates  there,  which  might  bring 
his  age  up  to  between  eighty  and  ninety  ? 
In  other  words,  does  the  term  “ oldest  ” 
qualify  him  absolutely,  or  only  as  an  inmate 
of  that  establishment  ? 

165.  The  mention  of  degrees  of  compa- 
rison leads  me  to  another  point,  which  I 
have  been  requested  to  notice  by  more  than 
one  correspondent.  It  is  the  use  of  lesser  in 
certain  combinations,  instead  of  less.  Are  we 
to  stigmatise  this  as  an  impropriety,  or  to 
regard  it  as  an  idiomatic  irregularity  which 
we  must  be  content  to  tolerate  ? It  seems 
to  me  that  the  latter  must  be  our  course. 
The  usage  is  sanctioned  by  our  best  writers, 
and  that  not  here  and  there,  but  uniformly. 
“ God  made  two  great  lights  : the  greater 
light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night.” 

166.  The  account  to  be  given  of  it  seems 
to  be  somewhat  like  that  which  we  gave  of  a 
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former  irregularity  : that  it  has  arisen  ori- 
ginally by  the  force  of  attraction  to  another 
(word,  greater , which  in  such  sentences  pre- 
cedes it.  For  example,  when  we  have  spoken 
iof  “ the  greater  light”  “ the  less  light  ” sounds 
halting  and  imperfect ; and  the  termination 
er  is  added  to  balance  the  sentence.  Some- 
times the  usage  occurs  where  the  other 
word  is  not  expressed : as  when  we  say 
“ the  lesser  of  two  evils  : ” but  still  the  com- 
parison is  in  the  mind,  though  not  on  the 
tongue.  It  may  be  too,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  sound  of  the  one  word  “ greater”  which 
is  usually  the  companion  of  “lesser”  but 
that  of  almost  every  other  comparative  in 
the  language,  which  has  produced  the  effect ; 
for  they  are  almost  without  exception  dis- 
syllables. It  is  a confirmation  of  the  account 
which  we  have  been  giving  of  this  usage, 
that  no  one  thinks  of  attaching  the  addi- 
tional syllable  to  “ less  ” when  it  is  combined 
with  “more;”  more  and  less  being  already 
well  balanced. 

167.  “More  than  probable”  is  found  fault 
with.  “ If  a thing  be  more  than  probable,” 
says  a correspondent,  it  must  be  certain  ; but 
this  expression  does  not  denote  certainty, 
only  a great  probability, — a meaning ' which 
the  words  do  not  naturally  convey.”  But 
does  not  the  expression  do  good  service  ? 
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Does  it  not  supply  a link  between  “ very  ” or 
“highly”  probable,  and  “certain.”  To  say 
that  a thing  is  probable,  invests  it  with  a cha- 
racter of  uncertainty,  of  which  “ more  than 
probable  ” almost  divests  it.  In  spite  of 
purism,  I think  we  can  ill  spare  the  phrase. 

168.  Some  idiomatic  expressions  seem  to 
defy  any  attempt  to  give  a satisfactory  ac- 
count of  them.  Take  the  phrase  “ methinks." 
It  is  believed  to  have  arisen  from  a strange 
impersonal  use  of  the  verb,  and  the  trans- 
position of  the  pronoun,  which  should  come 
after  it.  We  have  the  similar  phrase,  “ me- 
seems ,”  which  can  more  easily  be  resolved  : 
viz.,  into  “ it  seems  to  me.”  That  this  is  the 
account  to  be  given  of  both,  appears  plain, 
seeing  that  in  both  cases  we  find  in  use  the 
other  and  more  formal  third  person,  “me- 
thinketh  ” and  “ me-seemeth."  But  what  an 
expression  to  come  under  the  ferule  of  the 
strict  grammarian  ! 

169.  A further  account  may  be  given  of 
these  phrases,  by  observing  that  the  latter  syl- 
lable is  found  sometimes  in  the  form  think’  st, 
or  seem’st.  In  “Hamlet,”  (act  v.  s <?.  2,)  we 
have,  “Does  it  not,  think' st  thee.".  . . 1 On 
which  Dyce’s  note  says,  “ The  quartos,  1604, 
have  ‘Does  it  not,  thinke  thee?’  ....  The 
folio  has,  ‘ Does  it  not,  think’ st  thee  ? ’ . ... 
Walker  observes,  that,  ‘thinks  it  thee?’ 
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occurs  in  the  Elizabethan  poets  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  gav  SokcI  croi  (does  it  seem  to 
thee  ? ) : and  after  citing  and  correcting  the 
present  passage,  he  adduces  from  Cartwright’s 
Ordinary,  ‘ Little  think’st  thee,  how  diligent 
thou  art  to  little  purpose.’  In  ‘ All’s  well  that 
Ends  well,’  (act  ii.  sc.  3,)  we  have  1 Methink’st 
thou  art  a general  offence.  ’ ” 

170.  This  note  seems  to  give  a clear  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  And  we 
may  add,  that  the  dropping  out  of  the  final 
t was  done  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
sound,  but  as  being  needed  in  the  elliptical 
construction.  The  Somersetshire  people  have 
an  ellipsis  of  the  same  kind  in  their  phrase 
“ do  zim  f I”,  meaning,  it  seems  to  me. 

171.  We  may  notice  the  growing  practice 
of  using  the  word  “ replace ,”  to  signify  some- 
thing quite  alien  from  its  real  meaning.  “ Lord 
Derby  went  out  of  office,  and  was  replaced  by 
Lord  Palmerston.”  This,  as  now  used,  conveys 
the  meaning,  “ was  succeeded  by  Lord  Palmers- 
ton.” But  put  the  sentence  before  our  grand- 
fathers, and  they  would  have  understood  it  to 
mean  that  Lord  Derby  went  out  of  office,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  put  him,  in  again;  he  was 
replaced  by  Lord  Palmerston. 

172.  I hardly  need  say  that  the  usage  is 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  French  “ renv- 
placer."  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
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the  French  verb  does  not  mean  to  replace , 
in  its  true  English  sense,  nor  has  it  in  its 
derivation  anything  to  do  with  “ replace ? but 
is  “ remplir  la  place”  “ to  fill  the  place?  and 
thus  has  for  its  proper  meaning  that  which 
it  is  now  attempted  to  give  the  English  word 
replace.  Lord  Derby  went  out  of  office,  and 
was  “ r emplace?  i.e.,  his  place  was  filled , by 
Lord  Palmerston ; but  he  was  not  replaced , 
i.e.,  put  back  again , by  his  rival. 

173.  The  “ enclosure”  of  a letter,  what  is 
it  1 Is  it  that  which  encloses  the  letter,  viz., 
the  envelope  ? or  is  it  something  enclosed  in 
the  letter,  as  a dried  flower,  or  a lock  of  hair  ? 
or  is  it  something  enclosed  with  the  letter,  as 
another  letter  of  the  same  size,  or  a map  or 
plan  of  a larger  size  1 

174.  Strictly  speaking,  I suppose  the  noun 
is  an  abstract  one,  signifying  the  act  of  en- 
closing, as  exposure  means  the  act  of  exposing. 
In  this  sense  we  might  say  “ the  enclosure  of 
letters  in  envelopes,  before  the  penny  postage 
was  established,  incurred  the  payment  of 
double  postage.”  Then,  when  we  pass  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete  use  of  the  word, 
i.e.,  use  it  to  signify  not  the  act  of  enclosing, 
but  something  which  is  the  instrument,  or 
object,  or  result  of  that  act,  the  question 
arises,  ought  it  to  signify  the  thing  en- 
closing, or  the  thing  enclosed  ? There  are 
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examples  both , ways.  Cincture  is  properly 
the  act  of  girding.  A cincture  is  the  thing 
which  girds,  not  the  thing  which  is  girded. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a fissure  is  the  rift 
produced  by  cleaving,  not  the  thing  which 
cleaves  it.  And  Clausura,  in  Italian,  is  in- 
scribed over  that  part  of  a cloister  which  is 
strictly  shut.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
enclosure  may  not  be  used  in  both  senses,  that 
which  encloses,  and  that  which  is  enclosed. 
We  may  say  of  sheep  in  a fold,  “the  flock 
was  all  within  the  enclosure,”  meaning, 
within  the  hurdles  surrounding  the  square  ; 
or  we  may  say  that  “ the  flock  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  enclosure,”  meaning  the  whole  of 
the  square  enclosed.  In  the  case  in  question, 
usage  seems  to  have  fixed  the  meaning  in  the 
latter  of  these  two  senses,  viz.,  the  thing  en- 
closed. An  envelope  is  not  said  to  be  the 
enclosure  of  the  letter,  but  the  letter  is  said 
to  be  the  enclosure  of  the  envelope.  If  I 
write  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, I receive  printed  directions  as  to  our 
correspondence,  the  first  of  which  is,  “ Every 
letter  containing  enclosures  should  enumerate 
them  specially.” 

175.  Clearly  however,  in  strict  propriety, 
the  word  ought  to  apply  to  matter  enclosed 
in,  and  not  merely  with,  the  letter.  But  when 
this  is  departed  from,  when  we  write  on  a 
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sheet  of  note-paper,  and  speak  of  a drawing 
three  times  its  size  as  the  enclosed,  or  the  en- 
closure of  this  letter , we  may  say  that  we  are 
using  the  word  letter  in  its  wider  sense,  as 
meaning  the  envelope  as  it  is  received  un- 
opened from  the  post. 

176.  A curious  extension  of  this  licence  is 
sometimes  found.  I remember  some  years 
ago  receiving  a letter  from  my  tailor  to  the 
following  effect  : — “ Eev.  Sir,  the  enclosed  to 
your  kind  order,  which  hope  will  give  satis- 
faction, and  am,  respectfully  and  obliged.” 
Now  “ the  enclosed  ” in  this  case  was  a suit  of 
clothes,  sent  by  coach,  and  arriving  some  two 
days  after  the  letter. 

177.  A clerical  correspondent  finds  fault 
with  the  word  “ emergency  ” used  as  a straight 
(sic)  or  difficulty,  instead  of  immergency,  which 
signifies  falling  into,  or  being  immersed  over- 
head, while  “ emergency  signifies  just  its  op- 
posite, or  scrambling  out.”  But  he  is  certainly 
wrong.  An  emergency  is  any  special  occasion, 
which  emerges  from  ordinary  occasions.  That 
this  has  come  to  be  understood  in  the  bad 
sense  exclusively  is  one  of  the  very  frequent 
instances  of  words  taking  a partial  meaning 
as  time  goes  on.  That  Johnson,  who  gives 
this  sense,  should  have  characterised  the  now 
universal  meaning  of  the  word  as  “a  sense 
not  proper,”  can  only  be  classed  among  the 
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many  blemishes  of  his  great  work.  “ Im- 
mergency”  is  a monster,  unknown  to  the 
language.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  judging  by 
analogy,  what  meaning  it  could  bear. 

178.  It  will  be  well  to  attempt  some  expla- 
nation of  the  usages  of  “ who  ” and  “ which,” 
especially  in  our  older  writers.  It  may  per- 
haps serve  to  clear  up  a matter  which  may 
have  perplexed  some,  and  to  show  that  there 
is  reason  and  meaning,  where  all  has  appeared 
confusion  and  caprice.  The  common  modern 
distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  the 
relative  pronoun  is,  that  “ who  ” is  used  of 
persons,  “ which  ” of  things.  And  this,  if 
borne  in  mind,  will  guide  us  safely  through- 
out. It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  what  I 
am  about  to  say  does  not  apply  to  colloquial 
English ; indeed,  hardly  to  modern  English 
at  all  : for  this  reason,  that  now  we  do  not 
commonly  use  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  pronouns,  but  make  the  more  conve- 
nient one,  “ that”  do  duty  for  both.  We  do 
not  say,  “ the  man  who  met  me,”  nor  “ the 
cattle  which  I saw  grazing,”  but  “ the  man 
that  met  me,”  “ the  cattle  that  I saw.”  We 
must  take  care,  however,  to  remember  that 
which  was  not  always  accounted  the  neuter  of 
who,  nor  is  it  so  in  grammar.  Dr.  Latham 
says  : “To  follow  the  ordinary  grammarians, 
and  to  call  which  the  neuter  of  who,  is  a 
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blunder.  It  is  no  neuter  at  all,  but  a com- 
pound word.”  It  is  made  up  of  who  and  like : 
and  this  he  shows  by  tracing  it  through  the 
various  Gothic  and  German  forms,  till  we 
come  to  the  Scottish  whilk  and  the  English 
which. 

179.  Both  who  and  which  are  in  our  older 
writers  used  of  persons.  When  this  is  so,  is 
there  any  distinction  in  meaning,  and  if  so, 
what  is  it  1 I think  we  shall  find  that  the 
composition  of  the  word  which,  out  of  who  and 
like,  will  in  some  measure  guide  us  to  the 
answer;  and  I think,  without  presuming  to 
say  that  every  case  may  be  thus  explained, 
that  the  general  account  of  the  two  ways  is 
this : “ who ” merely  identifies,  whereas  u which" 
classifies.  Let  us  quote  in  illustration  one  of 
the  most  important  and  well-known  instances. 
If,  in  the  solemn  address,  “ Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,”  “ who  ” had  been  used 
instead,  then  we  should  have  been  taught 
to  express  only  the  fact  that  HE,  whom  we 
address  as  our  Father,  dwelleth  in  heaven. 
But  as  the  sentence  now  stands,  if  I under- 
stand it  rightly,  we  are  taught  to  express  the 
fact  that  the  relation  of  Father  in  which  He 
stands  to  us  is  not  an  earthly  but  a heavenly 
one  ; that  whereas  there  is  a fatherhood  which 
is  on  earth,  His  is  a Fatherhood  which  is  in 
heaven.  And  herein  I believe  that  our  trans- 
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lators  have  best  followed  the  mind  of  Him 
who  gave  us  the  prayer.  The  bare  construc- 
tion of  the  clause  in  the  original  does  not 
determine  for  us  whether  the  relative  pronoun 
applies  to  the  person  only  of  Him  whom  we 
address,  or  to  His  title  of  Father.  But  from 
our  Lord’s  own  use  so  frequently  of  the  term 
“your  heavenly  Father,”  I think  they  were 
right  in  fixing  the  reference  to  the  relationship, 
rather  than  to  the  Person  only. 

180.  There  is  a use  of  the  word  “ but,” 
principally  to  be  found  in  our  provincial 
newspapers,  but  now  and  then  “leaking  up- 
wards” into  our  more  permanent  literature. 
It  is  when  that  conjunction  is  made  the  con- 
necting link  between  two  adjectives  which  do 
not  require  any  such  disjoining.  We  may 
say  that  a man  is  old,  but  vigorous,  because 
vigour  united  with  age  is  something  unex- 
pected ; but  we  have  no  right  to  say  old  but 
respectable,  because  respectability  with  old  age 
is  not  something  unexpected.  Even  while  I 
write,  my  train  stops  at  a station  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  where  passengers  are  invited 
to  take  a trip  to  Glasgow,  “to  witness  the  wild 
but  grand  scenery  of  Scotland.”  Now,  because 
scenery  is  wild,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  also  grand ; nay,  wildness  in  scenery  is 
most  usually  an  accompaniment  of  grandeur. 
Wild  but  not  grand  would  be  far  more  reason- 
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able,  because  wildness  raises  an  expectation  of 
grandeur,  which  the  “but”  contradicts. 

181.  The  expression  “allow  me  respectfully , 
but  earnestly  to  represent  to  you,”  is  objected 
to.  Yet  here  we  seem  to  require  the  dis- 
junctive particle.  A respectful  representation 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a certain  distance 
and  formality,  with  which  the  zeal  implied  in 
earnestness  is  at  first  sight  inconsistent : and 
the  disjunctive  particle  seems  to  show  that 
though  the  latter  is  present,  the  former  is 
not  forgotten. 

182.  A correspondent  writes : “ Many,  espe- 
cially I think  ladies,  say,  ‘ He  is  not  as  tall  as 
his  brother.’  Am  I not  right  in  saying  that 
after  a negative  ‘ so  ’ should  be  used — ‘ He  is 
not  so  tall  as  his  brother  ’ ? ” Such  certainly 
appears  to  be  the  usage  of  our  language,  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for  it. 
We  say,  “ one  way  of  speaking  is  as  good  as 
the  other ; ” but  when  we  deny  this  propo- 
sition, we  are  obliged  to  say,  “one  way  of 
speaking  is  not  so  good  as  the  other.”  So 
cannot  be  used  in  the  affirmative  proposition, 
nor  as  in  the  negative.  Change  the  form  of 
the  sentence  into  one  less  usual  and  still 
allowable,  “ the  one  way  of  speaking  is 
equally  good  with  the  other,”  and  the  same 
adverb  will  serve  for  both  affirmative  and 
negative  : “ the  one  is  equally  good  with  the 
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other ; ” “ the  one  is  not  equally  good  with 
the  other.” 

183.  The  accuracy  of  this  rule  has  been 
called  in  question  by  one  of  my  censors,  and 
he  gives  as  his  example  “ There  are  few 
artists  who  draw  horses  as  well  as  Mr.  Leech” : 
in  which  sentence  he  rightly  observes  that 
“ so  well  ” ought  to  have  been  used.  But 
why?  Simply  because  the  sentence  is  not 
affirmative,  as  he  designates  it,  but  negative. 
There  are  few  ( = not  many),  denies  the 
existence  of  many  : there  are  a few,  affirms 
the  existence  of  some.  It  never  could  be  said 
“ There  are  a few  artists,  who  draw  horses  so 
well  as  Mr.  Leech.”  His  example  confirms 
the  rule,  instead  of  impugning  it.  Carry  the 
negative  a little  further,  and  we  have  “ There 
are  no  artists  who  draw  horses  so  well  as  Mr. 
Leech.” 

184.  A correspondent  asks  respecting  “the 
use  which  is  now  becoming  pretty  general  of 
the  conjunctions  ‘so’  and  ‘as,’  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  these — ‘ He  has  been  well  con- 
ducted for  so  long  as  I have  known  him  ’ : 
‘So  far  as  I know,  he  is  alive  :’  ‘So  soon  as 
he  comes,  I will  leave.’  ” In  all  three  cases  it 
seems  to  me  that  “ as  ” might  with  advantage 
be  substituted  for  “so,”  and  in  the  first,  “ for  ” 
might  be  omitted.  But  if  “so”  is  to  be  used, 
the  account  to  be  given  is  very  simple.  “ So 
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“ had  ra- 
ther.” 


Colloquial 

contrac- 

tions. 


far  as  I know,”  “ So  soon  as  he  comes,”  = 
“ To  that  extent  to  which  my  knowledge 
reaches,”  “ At  that  limit  of  time  which  marks 
his  arrival.”  “ So  ” carries  the  mind  on  by 
anticipation  over  an  extent  to  which  the  sub- 
sequent clause  places  a limit.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  “Be  so  kind  as  to  . . and 
indeed  of  every  sentence  so  constructed. 
“So”  opens  an  indefinite  extent,  which  “as” 
closes  by  a particular  example. 

185.  A question  has  been  asked  about  the 
expressions  “ I had  rather ,”  “ I had  as  soon” 
or  “as  lief.”  What  is  the  “had”  in  these 
sentences  ? Is  it  really  part  of  the  verb 
“ have  ” at  all  ? If  it  is,  how  do  we  explain 
it?  We  cannot  use  “to  have  rather ” in  any 
other  tense  : it  is  no  recognised  phrase  in  our 
language.  And  therefore  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  the  expression  “I  had  rather ” has 
originated  with  erroneous  filling  up  of  the 
abbreviated  I'd  rather,  which  is  short  not  for 
I had  rather,  but  I would  rather.  “ I would 
rather  be  ” is  good  English,  because  “ I would 
be”  is  good  English  ; but  “I  had  rather  be”  is 
not  good  English,  because  “ I had  be  ” is  not 
good  English.  Yet  “I  had  rather  be,”  “I 
had  as  soon  be,”  are  completely  sanctioned  by 
usage. 

186.  One  word  with  regard  to  the  colloquial 
contractions  which  I just  now  mentioned. 
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We  occasionally  hear  some  made  use  of,  which 
cannot  be  defended.  For  instance,  “ I ain't 
certain “ I ain’t  going ."  This  latter,  in  the 
past  tenses;  degenerates  still  further  into  the 
mere  vulgarism,  “ I warn't  going .”  The 

last  is  heard  only  as  a vulgarism ; but  the 
other  two  are  very  frequently  used,  even  by 
highly  educated  persons.  The  main  objection 
to  them  is  that  they  are  proscribed  by  usage ; 
but  exception  may  also  be  taken  to  them  on 
their  own  account.  A contraction  must  surely 
retain  some  trace  of  the  resolved  form  from 
which  it  is  abbreviated.  What,  then,  is 
“ ain't  ? " It  cannot  be  a contraction  of 
ft  am  not."  What  1 arn't  " is  contracted  from 
is  very  plain ; it  once  was  “ are  not " which, 
of  course,  cannot  be  constructed  with  the 
first  person  singular.  The  only  legitimate 
colloquial  contraction  of  “ I am  not"  is  “ I'm 
not : ” “ I'm  not  going ; " “ I'm  not  quite  sure." 
The  same  way  of  contracting  is  used  in  the 
case  of  “ are  not."  It  is  usually  contracted 
by  attaching  the  verb  to  the  personal  pro- 
noun, not  by  combining  it  with  the  negative 
particle.  We  say  “ You! re  not  in  time"  not 
“ you  arn't “ they're  not  coming"  not  “ they 
arn't,"  or  “ ain't." 

187.  A few  remarks  may  be  made  on  the 
use  in  English  of  feminine  substantives. 
Certain  names  of  occupations  and  offices  seem 
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to  require  them,  and  others  to  forbid  them. 
We  say  “emperor”  and  “empress bat  we 
do  not  in  the  same  sense  say  “ governor ” and 
“governess.”  In  this  latter  case  the  feminine 
form  has  acquired  a meaning  of  its  own,  and 
refuses  to  part  with  it.  I remember,  during 
the  first  weeks  of  our  present  Queen’s  reign, 
hearing  a clergyman  pray  for  “Alexandrine 
our  most  gracious  Queen  and  governess  .”  Very 
many,  indeed  most  names  of  occupations  and 
offices,  are  common  to  both  sexes,  and  it 
savours  of  pedantry  to  attempt  by  adding 
the  feminine  termination,  to  make  a differ- 
ence. The  description  “pilgrim”  for  in- 
stance, may  include  both  men  and  women; 
yet  I remember  once  seeing  advertised,  “ The 
Wanderings  of  a pilgrimess,”  &c.  “ Porter  ” 

is  another  of  these  words.  When  we  are  told 
to  apply  to  the  porter,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  see  “her  that  keeps  the  gate”  answer  to 
our  knock.  But  in  many  public  establish- 
ments we  see  the  “ portress ” announced  as 
the  person  to  wThom  we  are  to  apply.  It  is 
true,  the  word  “portress”  is  legitimate  enough. 
We  have  in  Milton  “the  portress  of  hell  gate.” 
But  it  does  not  follow,  because  it  is  used  in 
poetry,  that  we  may  use  it  in  our  common 
discourse.  I expect  we  shall  soon  see  “ gro- 
ceress  and  tea-dealeress , and  licensed  vendress 
of  stamps.” 
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188.  A rule  regarding  the  classification  of 
both  sexes  together  is  sometimes  forgotten. 

When  both  are  spoken  of  under  one  head,  the 
masculine  appellation  is  used.  Thus,  though 
some  of  the  European  rulers  may  be  females, 
they  may  be  correctly  classified,  when  spoken 
of  altogether,  under  the  denomination  “ kings.” 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Lord  Bacon 
does  this  even  in  the  case  of  two,  “ Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  kings  of  Spain.”  This 
would  hardly  be  said  now ; and  in  ordinary 
language,  we  should  perhaps  rather  choose 
to  call  the  European  rulers  “ sovereigns.” 

But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  rule  should  be 
forgotten,  nor  why  sentences,  when  it  is 
observed,  should  be  charged  with  incorrect- 
ness, or  altered  to  suit  modern  ears.  I am 
informed  that  a clergyman,  in  the  following 
sentence  in  the  prayer  for  the  Queen,  in  the 
Communion  Service,  “We  are  taught  that 
the  hearts  of  kings  are  in  Thy  rule  and 
governance,”  alters  the  word  kings  into 
sovereigns. 

189.  From  speaking  of  the  forms  of  words,  Punctua- 
we  will  come  to  punctuation,  or  stopping.  I comnias. 
remember  when  I was  young  in  printing,  once 
correcting  the  punctuation  of  a proof-sheet, 

and  complaining  of  the  liberties  which  had 
been  taken  with  my  manuscript.  The  pub- 
lisher quietly  answered  me,  that  punctuation 
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was  always  left  to  the  compositors.  And  a pre- 
cious mess  they  make  of  it.  The  great  enemies 
to  understanding  anything  printed  in  our 
language  are  the  commas.  And  these  are 
inserted  by  the  compositors,  without  the 
slightest  compunction,  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. Many  words  are  by  rule  always  hitched 
off  with  two  commas  ; one  before  and  one 
behind ; nursed,  as  the  Omnibus  Company 
would  call  it.  “ Too  ” is  one  of  these  words  ; 
“ however ,”  another  ; “ also,”  another ; the 
sense  in  almost  every  such  case  being  dis- 
turbed, if  not  destroyed  by  the  process.  I 
remember  beginning  a sentence  with — “ How- 
ever true  this  may  be.”  When  it  came  in 
proof,  the  inevitable  comma  was  after  the 
“however,”  thus  of  course  making  nonsense 
of  my  unfortunate  sentence. 

190.  In  a book  generally  so  accurate  as  Dr. 
Latham’s  “English  Language,”  (p.  57,)  the 
following  Qccurs  : “ This  difference  is,  by  no 
means,  unimportant.”  Now  by  this  punctu- 
ation the  words  “ by  no  means  ” are  paren- 
thesized; that  is,  are  pronounced  non-essen- 
tial to  the  sentence,  and  may,  as  the  words 
included  between  commas  in  the  sentence  of 
“ He  is,  on  this  very  day,  twenty  years  old,” 
be  omitted.  Let  us  omit  them.  The  sense 
is  at  once  reversed.  What  the  author  meant 
to  say,  and  doubtless  did  say  before  the 
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compositor  misrepresented  him,  was,  “ This 
difference  is  by  no  means  unimportant  : ” 
without  the  offensive  commas. 

191.  In  a note  (p.  95)  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 

David’s  remarkable  Charge  to  his  Clergy  in 
1869,  we  read,  “It  may  be  asked,  Why  revive 
these  painful  memories  ? It  is  because  they 
are  only,  to  a very  small  extent,  things  of  the 
past.”  Here  again  the  commas  misrepresent 
the  sense.  Take  out  the  clause  parenthe- 
sized by  them,  and  we  shall  have  left,  “be- 
cause they  are  only  things  of  the  past,”  a 
sense  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  the 
sentence  was  meant  to  convey  ; which  was,  of 
course,  this,  “ because  they  are  only  to  a very 
small  extent  things  of  the  past.” 

192.  Another  word  which  constantly  suffers  °°“™a..after 
from  this  commatose  treatment  is  the  un- 
fortunate adverb  now.  It  has,  as  we  all 

know,  two  usages : one,  temporal,  the  other, 
resumptive  or  connexional.  “ Then,  every 
one  believed  him  guilty  ; now,  the  world  is 
of  a different  opinion.”  This  is  an  example 
of  the  temporal  now  ; which,  though  it  does 
not  require  a comma  after  it,  admits  of  one, 
and  is  sometimes  made  clearer  by  having  one. 

But  when  now  is  used  in  the  other  sense,  as  a 
resumptive  or  connecting  particle,  the  comma 
is  absurd.  This  sense  is  constantly  found  in 
the  English  Version  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John. 
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“ Now  Philip  was  of  Bethsaida  . . (i.  44)  : 

“ now  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  pass- 
over  . . (ii.  23) : “ Now  Jacob’s  well  was 
there  . . (iv.  6)  : &c.  In  every  one  of 
these  cases,  the  modern  compositors  would 
insert  a comma  after  now,  reducing  the 
unhappy  sentences  to  utter  nonsense.  I 
have  some  satisfaction  in  reflecting,  that,  in 
the  course  of  editing  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  I believe  I have  destroyed 
more  than  a thousand  commas,  which  pre- 
vented the  text  being  properly  understood. 

193.  One  very  provoking  case  is  that  where 
two  adjectives  come  together,  belonging  to 
the  same  noun-substantive.  Thus,  in  print- 
ing a nice  young  man , a comma  is  placed 
after  nice,  giving,  we  may  observe,  a very 
different  sense  from  that  intended  : bringing 
before  us  the  fact  that  a man  is  both  nice 
and  young,  whereas  the  original  sentence 
introduced  to  us  a young  man  that  was 
nice.  Thus  too  in  the  expression  “a  great 
black  dog,”  printed  without  commas,  every- 
body knows  what  we  mean  ; but  this  would 
be  printed  “ a great,  black  dog.”  Take  again 
the  case  where  meaning  is  intensified  by 
adjectives  being  repeated — as  in  “ the  wide 
wide  world”  “ the  deep  deep  sea.”  Such 
expressions  you  almost  invariably  find  printed 
“ the  wide,  unde  world”  “ the  deep,  deep  sea” 
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thereby  making  them,  if  judged  by  any  rule 
at  all,  into  nonsense. 

194.  “The  French,  and  not  the  German, 
system.”  Is  this  rightly  punctuated  ? There 
seems  to  be  some  defence  for  the  omission,  as 
there  is  also  for  the  insertion,  of  the  comma. 
On  the  one  hand  it  may  be  said  that  the 
words  “ and  not  the  German  ” are  parenthe- 
tical, and  therefore  want  the  two  commas  : 
on  the  other,  that  “ German  ” is  just  as  much 
an  epithet  of  “ system  ” as  if  it  stood  alone, 
and  that  we  do  not  insert  a comma  between 
an  epithet  and  the  noun  which  it  precedes. 
And  to  my  mind  this  argument  rather  pre- 
ponderates, affecting  as  it  does  the  look  of 
the  sentence.  It  seems  better  to  regard  the 
construction  as  elliptical  in  the  former 
member,  and  to  omit  the  comma  in  the 
latter  : “ The  French  (system),  and  not  the 
German  system.’.’ 

1 95.  Still,  though  too  many  commas  are  bad, 
too  few  are  not  without  inconvenience  also. 
I remember  a notice  of  “the  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Observance  of  the  Lord’s-day 
which  was  founded  in  1831,”  giving  the 
notion  that  the  day,  not  the  society,  was 
founded  in  that  year.  Had  the  date  been 
1631,  instead  of  18,  an  awkward  interpre- 
tation might  have  been  possible. 

196.  I take  the  following,  verbatim  and 


Too  few 
cdtnmas. 
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Stops  not 
unimpor- 
tant. 


punctuatim,  from  a religious  newspaper  : 

“ Education. — In  a Ladies’  School  conducted 
on  Evangelical  principles  about  nine  in  num- 
ber, good  instruction  is  given,  &c.” 

197.  Some  people,  especially  such  as  some- 
what plume  themselves  on  knowing  the  world 
and  the  ways  of  business,  will  tell  us  that 
stops  are  never  to  be  regarded, — make  no 
imaginable  difference.  But  in  this,  as  in 
many  of  their  off-hand  assertions,  this  class 
of  layers-down  of  the  law  are  in  the  wrong. 
There  are  sentences  which  cannot  possibly 
be  understood  without  the  intervention  of 
commas.  Notably  among  such  are  con- 
structions where  the  relative  may  either 
describe  or  limit,  according  as  it  is  or  is  not 
preceded  by  a comma.  Thus  when  we  write, 
All  voted  for  him  except  the  Jews , who  live  in 
Houndsditch, — we  assert  that  the  Jews  as  a 
class  did  not  vote  for  him,  and  that  the  Jews 
as  a class  live  in  Houndsditch.  This  is  the 
descriptive  force  of  the  relative.  But  if  we 
write  All  voted  for  him  except  the  J ews  who 
live  in  Houndsditch , we  say  nothing  about  the 
Jews  in  general,  but  assert  that  those  Jews 
who  live  in  Houndsditch  did  not  vote  for  him. 
This  is  its  limiting  force.  And  sentences  of 
this  form  are  constantly  occurring,  in  legal 
documents,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  writing. 

198.  A curious  example  of  sense  vitiated  by 
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the  insertion  of  a comma  occurred  the  other 
day  in  a circular  received  by  me  from  the 
south  of  France  : “ M.  Negre  above  all  things 
is  most  careful  in  the  primative  matters  used 
in  his  laboratory,  being  perfectly  healthy  and 
free  from  all  injurious  matters.” 

199.  While  I am  treating  of  stops,  a word  Notes  of 
is  necessary  concerning  notes  of  admiration. 

These  shrieJcs,  as  they  have  been  called,  are 
scattered  up  and  down  the  page  by  the  com- 
positors without  mercy.  If  one  has  written 

the  words  “ 0 sir  ” as  they  ought  to  be 
written,  and  are  written  in  Genesis  xliii.  20, 
viz.,  with  the  plain  capital  “0”  and  no  stop, 
and  then  a comma  after  “ sir ,”  our  friend  the 
compositor  is  sure  to  write  “ Oh ” with  a 
shriek  (!)  and  to  put  another  shriek  after 
“sir”  We  should  use,  in  writing,  as  few  as 
possible  of  these  nuisances.  They  always 
make  the  sense  weaker,  where  we  can  pos- 
sibly do  without  them.  The  only  case  where 
they  are  really  necessary,  is  when  the  lan- 
guage is  pure  exclamation,  as  in  “ How 
beautiful  is  night ! ” or,  “ 0 that  I might  find 
him  ! ” 

200.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  Semi-colon 
semi-colon  and  the  colon  ? And,  as  a question 
consequent  on  this,  do  we  want  both?  I 
venture  to  think  that  there  is  a difference,  and 

that  we  do  want  both.  The  semi-colon  serves 
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to  separate  clauses  between  which  the  sense  is 
not  immediately  carried  on,  as  after  a comma, 
nor  disjunctively  broken  off,  as  after  a colon. 
It  is  useful,  after  perhaps  a series  of  commas, 
to  indicate  a somewhat  greater  break  in  the 
sense,  or  at  all  events  one  differing  in  kind. 
A colon,  on  the  other  hand,  marks  a consider- 
able break  : and  is  useful  before  a disjunctive 
particle,  or  where,  for  the  sake  of  the  style,  a 
connecting  particle  is  omitted. 

201.  We  will  give  some  examples.  Take 
the  sentence,  “ He  saved  others — himself  he 
cannot  save.”  (I  use  the  dash,  as  not  having 
yet  determined  the  punctuation.)  Now  here 
a comma  is  hardly  enough,  considering  that 
we  have  two  distinct  propositions.  A colon  is 
too  much,  because  the  two  propositions  are 
closely  connected,  and  regard  the  same  act 
of  saving.  It  is  precisely  the  case  for  a semi- 
colon : and  accordingly  we  find  it  so  punc- 
tuated. Take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
amples so  often  recurring  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  where  two  propositions,  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other,  are  asserted  of  persons 
contrary  in  character  : “ A righteous  man 
regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast — but  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.” 
Here  is  a clear  case  for  the  colon.  The  two 
propositions  are  related  only  by  their  anti- 
thetical character : there  is  no  term  common 
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to  the  two  : if  there  be,  the  colon  at  once 
passes  into  the  semi-colon,  or  even  into  the 
comma.  For  example:  “Wisdom  is  before 
him  that  hath  understanding;  but  the  eyes 
of  a fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  Here 
the  idea  of  the  look-out,  so  different  in  the 
case  of  the  wise  man  and  the  fool,  binds  the 
antithetical  propositions  together.  And  in  the 
following,  the  connexion  is  even  more  close  : 

“ There  is  a way  that  seemeth  right  unto  a 
man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of 
death.” 

202.  Much  might  be  said  about  the  different  standards  of 

punctua- 

standards  of  punctuation  to  be  adopted  accord-  tion. 
ing  to  differing  matter  and  style.  Very  short 
sentences  require  hardly  any  stops  except  the 
comma  and  the  period.  Moderately  short 
ones  can  do  without  more  than  the  comma, 
period,  and  colon.  But  sentences  of  ordinary 
length  require  combinations  of  all  four.  The 
dash  should  never  be  admitted  if  it  can  be 
helped.  Sometimes  it  is  indispensable.  A 
clause,  or  a set  of  clauses,  requires  marking 
off  as  a departure  from  the  main  line  of 
thought,  and  then  a dash  before  and  after 
can  hardly  be  spared.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  the  dash  is  so  freely  used,  either 
the  colon  may  with  advantage  be  substituted, 
or  the  style  wants  reforming,  and  the  abrupt- 
ness toning  down. 

K.  2 
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203.  We  return  to  the  idiomatic  usage  of 
words  and  constructions.  The  very  simple 
and  intelligible  word  “ centre”  comes  in  for  a 
good  deal  of  mal-treatment  in  our  days. 
Centre  is  from  the  Greek  word  “ Kentron,” 
meaning  merely  a point : the  point  of  a 
needle,  or  of  a sting,  or  of  anything  else  : and 
hence  is  used  in  geometry  to  denote  that 
point  round  which  a circle  or  any  other 
symmetrical  curve  is  drawn.  And  in  accord- 
ance with  this  its  original  meaning  ought  its 
use  always  to  be  : a centre  should  always 
designate  a point,  never  a line,  nor,  except  as 
presently  defined,  a middle  space.  But  we 
see  this  often  departed  from.  “A  gangway 
will  be  left  down  the  centre  of  the  room,”  is 
a clear  case  of  such  departure.  I do  not  of 
course  mean  to  advocate  absolute  strictness 
in  this  or  in  any  other  usage.  Accuracy  is 
one  thing,  punctiliousness  is  another.  The 
one  should  be  always  observed,  the  other 
always  avoided.  While  I should  take  care 
not  to  say  that  I walked  up  and  down  the 
centre  of  the  lawn,  I should  not  object  to  say 
that  there  is  a large  bed  of  geraniums  in  the 
centre , although  strictly  speaking  the  centre 
of  the  lawn  is  in  the  bed,  not  the  bed  in  the 
centre.* 

* A correspondent  informs  me,  that  a parliamentary 
notice  to  landowners,  which  has  been  in  use  for 
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204.  And  in  the  figurative  use  of  this 
word,  and  of  all  words,  intelligent  common 
sense,  rather  than  punctiliousness,  ought  to 
be  our  guide.  Centre,  and  its  adjective 
central,  are  often  used  in  speaking  of  objects 
of  thought,  as  well  as  of  sight.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  when  this  is  done,  that  these 
words  apply  only  to  a principal  object  round 
which  others  group  themselves,  and  not  to 
one  which  happens  to  be  pre-eminent  amongst 
others.  To  say  that  some  conspicuous  person 
in  an  assembly  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  is 
perfectly  correct ; but  to  say  that  some 
subject  of  conversation,  merely  because  it 
happened  to  occupy  more  of  the  time  than 
other  subjects,  was  the  central  topic  of  the 
evening,  is  incorrect  and  unmeaning. 

205.  The  following  question  may  be  re- 
garded as  pertaining  rather  to  orthography, 
but  it  has  its  bearing  on  construction  also. 
Ought  we  to  write  by  and  by,  or  by 
bye  ? by  the  by,  or  by  the  bye  l 
tendency  to  add  a vowel,  by  way  of  giving 
emphasis  in  pronunciation,  when  a preposition 


and  “ by  and 

by." 

There  is  a 


many  years,  and  is  issued  to  the  number  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  at  once,  contains  the  words  “within 
eleven  yards,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  centre-line  of  the 
proposed  work.”  This  is  not  absolutely  wrong  : for  the 
centre-line  is  the  line  which  passes  through  the  centre 
as  the  Chatham-line  is  the  line  which  passes  through 
Chatham. 
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“ endeavour 
ourselves." 


is  used  as  an  adverb.  Thus  “ too  ” is  only 
the  preposition  “ to,”  emphasized ; a “ bye  ” 
ball,  at  cricket,  is  only  a ball  that  runs  by. 
In  this  latter  case  the  added  “ e ” is  universal : 
but  not  so  in  by-play,  by-end,  which  are  some- 
times spelt  with  it  and  sometimes  without 
it.  And  we  never  add  it  when  “ by  ” is  used 
as  an  adverb  in  construction  in  a sentence,  as 
in  passing  by.  This  being  so,  it  is  better, 
perhaps,  to  confine  this  way  of  spelling  to 
the  only  case  where  it  seems  needed,  the 
bye  ball,  and  to  write  “ by  and  by,”  “ by 
the  by.” 

206.  A mistake  is  very  generally  made  by 
our  clergy  in  reading  the  collect  for  the 
second  Sunday  after  Easter.  We  there  pray, 
with  reference  to  Our  Lord’s  death  for  us, 
and  His  holy  example,  “ that  we  may  thank- 
fully receive  that  his  inestimable  benefit,  and 
also  daily  endeavour  ourselves  to  follow  the 
blessed  steps  of  his  most  holy  life.”  This  is 
often  read  with  an  emphasis  on  the  word 
“ ourselves,”  as  if  it  were  in  the  nominative 
case,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  some  other 
person.  But  no  other  persons  have  been  men- 
tioned ; and  the  sense  thus  becomes  confused 
for  the  hearer.  The  fact  is,  that  “ ourselves  ” 
is  not  in  the  nominative  case  at  all,  but  in 
the  accusative  after  the  verb  “ endeavour,” 
which  at  the  time  of  the  compiling  of  our 
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Prayer-book  was  used  as  a reflective  verb. 

To  endeavour  myself,  is  to  consider  myself 
in  duty  bound.  That  this  is  so,  appears 
clearly  from  the  answer  given  in  the  Ordina- 
tion service,  where  the  Bishop  asks,  “Will 
you  be  diligent  in  prayers  and  in  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  as 
help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same  . . . ? ” 

And  the  candidate  replies,  “ I will  endea- 
vour myself  so  to  do,  the  Lord  being  my 
helper.” 

207.  The  usage  of  the  verb  to  mistake  is  1,018 
somewhat  anomalous.  Its  etymology  seems 
simple  enough — to  take  amiss.  And  by  the 
analogy  of  “ misunderstand,”  “ misinterpret,” 

“ mislead,”  “ misinform,”  “ miscalculate,”  it 
ought  to  be  simply  an  active  verb,  as  in  the 
phrases,  “you  mistook  my  meaning,”  “he 
had  mistaken  the  way.”  This  would  give  as 
its  passive  use,  “ my  meaning  was  mistaken 
by  you.”  But  our  English  usage  is  different ; 
we  have  these  phrases,  it  is  true,  but  we 
far  more  commonly  use  the  verb  in  the  pas- 
sive, to  carry  what  should  be  its  active  mean- 
ing. To  be  mistaken  is  not,  with  us,  to  be 
misapprehended  by  another,  but  to  commit  a 
mistake  oneself.  This  is  a curious  transla- 
tion of  meaning,  but  it  is  now  rooted  in  the 
language  and  become  idiomatic.  “ I thought 
so,  but  I was  mistaken,”  is  universally  said. 
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not  “I  mistook.”  We  expect  to  hear  “you 
are  mistaken,”  and  should  be  surprised  at 
hearing  asserted  “you  are  mistaking,”  or 
“you  mistake,”  unless  followed  by  an  accu- 
sative, “the  meaning,”  or  “me.”  When  we 
hear  the  former  of  these,  we  begin  to  con- 
sider whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  ; when 
the  latter,  we  at  once  take  the  measure  of 
our  friend,  as  one  who  has  not  long  escaped 
from  the  study  of  the  rules  of  the  lesser 
grammarians,  by  which,  and  not  by  the 
usages  of  society,  circumstances  have  com- 
pelled him  to  learn  his  language. 

••good  208.  A correspondent  asks  me, good  looking 

“weiuook-  or  well  looking  ? Here  is  another  instance  of 
idiom  versus  accuracy.  And  idiom  decidedly 
has  it.  To  speak  of  a well-looking  man  would 
be  to  make  oneself  ridiculous  : all  usage  is 
against  the  word.  But,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  good  looking  is  not  to  look  good.  It  is,  in 
one  sense,  to  look  well ; or,  if  we  will,  to  have 
good  looks.  So  that  the  whole  matter  seems 
to  be  left  to  usage,  which  in  this  case  is 
decisive. 

“ very  209.  Is  the  expression  “ very  pleased ” ad- 

pieaaed.  missible  1 The  ordinary  usage  before  a par- 
ticiple is  “ very  much  : ” “I  was  very 
much  pleased.”  No  one  would  think  of 
saying,  “ I was  very  cheated  in  the  trans- 
action.” But  on  the  other  hand,  we  all 
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say  “ very  tired,”  “ very  ailing,”  “ very  con- 
tented,” “ very  discontented.”  Where  then 
is  the  distinction  1 The  account  seems  to  be 
this.  If  the  participle  describe  only  the  action 
or  the  suffering  implied  in  its  verb, — in  other 
words,  if  it  continue  a verb,  “very”  alone  will 
not  serve  to  qualify  it.  “ Very”  simply  inten- 
sifies : and  it  must  have  some  quality  to 
intensify.  You  cannot  intensify  a mere 
event.  In  other  words,  if  “very”  alone  be 
used,  it  must  be  followed  by  an  adjective,  or 
by  something  equivalent  to  an  adjective. 

“ Tired  ” is  equivalent  to  “ weary  : ” it  is  a 
participle  used  as  an  adjective  : therefore  we 
may  say,  “ very  tired  : ” “ailing”  is  equivalent 
to  “ poorly  : ” “ contented  ” and  “ discon- 
tented ” are  qualities  and  tempers,  not  re- 
cords of  an  event  which  has  happened. 

Judging  “very  pleased ” by  this  rule,  it  is  in- 
admissible. “ Pleased  ” is  a state  of  mind, 
carried  on  beyond  the  mere  occasion  which 
gave  rise  to  it.  Introduce  a marked  reference 
to  the  occasion,  and  “very”  becomes  at  once  in- 
appropriate. We  cannot  say  “very  flattered,” 
but  must  say  “ very  much  flattered.”  I own 
I prefer  “ very  much  pleased,”  as  more  com- 
formable  to  usage. 

210.  One  point  made  very  much  of  by  the  “latter,” of 

. J J more  than 

precisians  is,  the  avoiding  of  the  use  of  “ latter  two;  “last,” 
when  we  have  spoken  of  more  than  two  °f  °nly  tW°’ 
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things,  and  of  “ last  ” when  we  have  spoken 
of  only  two.  Is  this  founded  in  any  neces- 
sity or  propriety  of  the  laws  of  thought ; or 
is  it  a mere  arbitrary  regulation  laid  down 
by  persons  who  know  little  and  care  little 
about  those  laws  ? 

211.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  matter.  The 
notion  is,  that  in  speaking  of  two  things,  wre 
can  have  only  positive  and  comparative  ; that 
for  a superlative  we  require  three  or  more  ; 
and  when  we  have  three  or  more,  we  must 
use  the  superlative.  Thus  if  I speak  of  two 

t invasions  of  Great  Britain,  I must  call  the 
earlier  the  former , not  the  first,  and  the  se- 
cond the  latter , not  the  last.  But  if  I speak 
of  three  invasions,  I must  call  the  third,  in 
referring  to  it,  the  last , not  the  latter.  Is 
there  reason  in  this  1 Let  us  look  at  it  in 
this  light.  Of  two  invasions,  the  earlier  is 
undoubtedly  the  first,  the  later  the  second. 
Now  “first  ” is  a superlative  ; and  if  of  two, 
one  is  designated  by  a superlative,  why  not 
the  other  1 

212.  Still,  this  is  not  digging  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  ; it  is  only  arguing  from  the 
acknowledged  use  of  a form  in  one  case,  to 
its  legitimate  use  in  an  analogous  one.  Let 
us  take  it  in  another  point  of  view.  “First” 
is  unavoidably  used  of  that  one  in  a series 
with  which  we  begin,  whatever  be  the  number 
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which  follow ; whether  many  or  few.  Why 
should  not  “ last  ” be  used  of  that  one  in  a 
peries  with  which  we  end,  whatever  be  the 
number  which  preceded,  whether  many  or 
jfew  ? The  second  invasion,  when  we  spoke 
of  only  two,  was  undoubtedly  the  last  men- 
tioned ; and  surely  therefore  may  be  spoken 
of  in  referring  back  to  it,  as  the  last,  without 
I any  violation  of  the  laws  of  thought. 

[ 213.  Nor  does  the  comparative  of  necessity 

suggest  that  only  two  are  concerned,  though 
it  may  be  more  natural  to  speak  of  the  greatest 
of  more  than  two,  not  of  the  greater.  For 
that  which  is  greatest  of  any  number,  is 
greater  than  the  rest. 

214.  There  is  an  expression  creeping  into  "superior/* 
general  use  which  cannot  be  justified  in 
grammar,  “ a superior  man  j ” “a  very  inferior 
person.”  We  all  know  what  is  meant : and 

a certain  sort  of  defence  may  be  set  up  for 
it  by  calling  it  elliptical : by  saying  that  the 
comparatives  are  to  be  filled  up  by  inserting 
“ to  most  men,”  or  the  like.  But  with  all  its 
convenience,  and  all  the  defence  which  can 
be  set  up  for  it,  this  way  of  speaking  is  not 
desirable  ; and  if  followed  out  as  a precedent, 
cannot  but  vulgarize  and  deteriorate  our 
language. 

215.  It  may  be  hard  to  assign  exactly  the 
difference  between  “ oldest ” and  “ eldest." 
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Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  clearly  matter  of 
idiomatic  usage,  and  not  derivable  from  any 
distinction  in  the  words  themselves.  But 
that  there  is  a difference,  may  in  a moment 
be  shown.  We  cannot  say,  “ Methuselah  was 
the  eldest  man  that  ever  lived  ; ” we  must 
say,  “ the  oldest  man  that  ever  lived.”  Again, 
it  would  hardly  be  natural  to  say,  “his  father’s 
oldest  bom,”  if  we  were  speaking  of  the  first- 
born. If  we  were  to  say  of  a father,  “He 
was  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son,”  we  should 
convey  the  impression  that  that  son  was  not 
the  eldest,  but  the  oldest  surviving  after  the 
loss  of  the  eldest.  And  these  examples 
seem  to  bring  us  to  a kind  of  insight  into  the 
idiomatic  difference.  “ Eldest  ” implies  not 
only  more  years,  but  also  priority  of  right ; 
nay,  it  might  sometimes  even  be  independent 
of  actual  duration  of  life.  A first-born  who 
died  an  infant  was  yet  the  eldest  son.  If  all 
mankind  were  assembled,  Methuselah  would 
be  the  oldest : but  Adam  would  be  the  eldest, 
of  men.  Whether  any  other  account  is  to  be 
given  of  this  than  the  caprice  of  usage,  I 
cannot  say,  but  must  leave  the  question  to 
those  who  are  better  versed  in  the  compari- 
son of  languages.  My  object  is  to  describe 
the  current  coin,  rather  than  to  inquire  into 
the  archaeology  of  the  coinage. 

216.  Connected  with  this  inquiry  about 
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“ oldest  ” and  “ eldest  ” is  the  subject  of  a 
letter  which  I will  give  entire  : — 

“Sir, 

“ When  I came  on  deck  the  other  morning  in  the 
Red  Sea  (very  near  the  place  at  which  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  are  supposed  to  have  crossed),  I was  seized 
by  three  fellow -passengers — a Russian,  a Frenchman, 
and  a Swiss — who,  nolentem  volentem,  constituted  me 
umpire  in  a dispute  which  they  were  carrying  on  upon 
a point  of  English  grammar.  The  Russian,  it  seems, 
was  his  father’s  eldest  son,  and  he  had  four  brothers, 
all,  ex  necessitate,  younger  than  himself.  In  speaking 
of  the  oldest  of  these  four,  he  called  him  ‘my  elder 
brother  ’ ; on  which  the  Frenchman  said,  ‘ I thought 
you  were  your  father’s  eldest  son.  ’ ‘ So  I am,  ’ he  re- 

plied ; ‘ but  I spoke  of  the  elder  of  my  brothers.  I am 
not  one  of  my  own  brothers,  and  therefore  when  I speak 
of  my  elder  brother,  I don’t  include  myself.  He  I spoke 
of  is  the  oldest  of  my  brothers,  not  the  oldest  of  my 
father’s  sons.  ’ To  this  I replied  by  quoting  Milton — 

‘ Adam  the  goodliest  of  his  sons  since  born,  the  fairest  of 
her  daughters,  Eve.’  That,  however,  we  agreed  was 
only  justified  by  poets’  licence.  Finally,  I ruled  that 
though  my  Russian  friend  was  strictly  and  gramma- 
tically correct,  yet,  according  to  common. usage,  the  ex- 
pression employed  by  him  was  calculated  to  mislead. 
He  seemed  to  think  it  rather  hard  that  the  English 
people,  having  constructed  a grammar,  should  not  con- 
form to  its  rules  ; and  hinted  that  in  Russia  no  such 
liberty  of  the  subject  would  be  permitted — that  when 
laws  were  made,  people  were  expected  to  obey  them  ; 
and  that  a man  who  talked  bad  grammar  would  be  in 
danger  of  the  knout. 

“Will  you  be  so  good  as  tell  us  in  your  next  edition 
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“talented.” 


whether  the  Russian  or  the  Frenchman  was  right,  and 
whether  you  approve  of  my  ruling. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“W.  F.” 

217.  It  was  somewhat  curious  that  the 
Kussian  should  have  blamed  us  for  incon- 
sistency : for  surely  “ my  elder  brother  ” 
must  mean  “ the  elder  brother  of  me,”  just 
as  “ my  better  half  ’ means,  “ the  better 
half  of  me.”  We  may  also  hereby  illus- 
trate what  was  just  now  said  about  “ oldest  ” 
and  “eldest:”  “my  eldest  brother”  could 
never  be  said  by  the  first-born  of  a family, 
seeing  that  the  title  belongs  to  him  alone  : 
whereas  when  “my  oldest  brother”  is  said, 
he  excludes  himself,  and  indicates  the  brother 
next  to  him  in  age. 

218.  We  seem  rather  unfortunate  in  our 
designations  for  our  men  of  ability.  For 
another  term  by  which  we  describe  them, 
“ talented”  is  about  as  bad  as  possible.  What 
is  it  ? It  looks  like  a participle.  From  what 
verb  ? Fancy  such  a verb  as  “ to  talent  ! ” 
Coleridge  somewhere  cries  out  against  this 
newspaper  word,  and  says,  Imagine  other  par- 
ticiples formed  by  this  analogy,  and  men  being 
said  to  be  pennied,  shillinged,  or  pounded. 
He  perhaps  forgot  that,  by  an  equal  abuse, 
men  are  said  to  be  “ moneyed ” men,  or  as 
we  sometimes  see  it  spelt  (as  if  the  word  itself 
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were  not  bad  enough  without  making  it  worse 
by  false  orthography),  “ monied  ” * 

219.  Another  formation  of  this  kind,  “gifted.” 
“gifted,"  is  at  present  very  much  in  vogue. 

Every  man  whose  parts  are  to  be  praised,  is 

a gifted  author,  or  speaker,  or  preacher.  Nay, 
sometimes  a very  odd  transfer  is  made,  and 
the  pen  with  which  the  author  writes  is  said 
to  be  “gifted,"  instead  of  himself. 

220.  Exception  has  been  taken  to  what  “to  leave, 
has  been  called  the  neuter  use  of  the  verb  to  u e 
leave  : “I  shall  not  leave  before  December  1.” 

But  it  is  not  correct  to  describe  this  as  a 
neuter  use ; it  is  rather  the  absolute  use. 

The  verb  is  still  active,  but  the  object  is 
suppressed.  Thus,  if  there  are  three  persons 
in  a room,  one  reading  the  Bible,  another  the 
newspaper,  and  the  third  a review,  I say 
that  they  are  all  reading,  without  depriving 
the  verb  of  its  active  force  ; using  it  as  an 
absolute  predicate  applicable  to  them  all.  Thus 
too,  if  of  three  persons  one  is  leaving  his  own 
home  to-morrow,  another  a friend’s  house,  and 
the  third  an  hotel,  I may  say  that  they  are  all 
leaving  to-morrow.  And  this  absolute  usage 
is  perfectly  legitimate  where  one  person  only 

* A friend  has  directed  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  “The  New  Whig  Guide, ” printed  in  1824,  the  word 
“ talented"  is  noticed  as  an  Irish  expression,  equivalent 
to  the  English  “ clever." 
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“ I beg 
to  ” 


“ could  not 
get.” 


is  concerned.  “ I shall  not  read  this  morning, 
but  1 shall  write.”  “It  is  my  intention  to 
leave  when  my  lease  is  up.”  How  far  it 
may  be  more  or  less  elegant  under  given  cir- 
cumstances to  speak  thus,  is  another  question, 
which  can  only  be  decided  when  those  circum- 
stances are  known  ; but  of  the  correctness  of 
the  usage  I imagine  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

221.  A correspondent  is  highly  offended 
with  the  very  common  expression,  “ I beg  to 
inform  you,”  “ I beg  to  state,”  &c.,  requiring 
that  the  word  “leave”  should  be  inserted 
after  the  verb,  otherwise,  he  says,  the  words 
are  nonsense. 

In  this  case,  I think  custom  has  decided 
for  us,  that  the  ellipsis,  “ I beg,”  for  “ I beg 
leave,”  is  allowable. 

222.  Connected  with  the  last  are,  or  may 
seem  to  be,  certain  elliptical  usages  which 
cannot  be  similarly  defended.  Thus  when  the 
object  has  been  to  visit  a friend,  or  to  attain 
a certain  point,  we  sometimes  hear  the  excuse 
for  failure  thus  expressed,  “ I meant  to  come 
to  you,” — or,  “ I fully  intended  to  be  there  ; ” 
“but  I couldn't  get."  The  full  expression 
would  in  this  case  be,  “ I couldn’t  get  to 
you or,  “ I couldn’t  get  there.”  But  the 
verb  “ to  get  ” is  used  in  so  many  meanings, 
that  it  is  hardly  fit  for  this  elliptical  position. 
Besides  that  the  sentence  ends  inelegantly 
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and  inharmoniously,  an  ambiguity  is  sug- 
gested : “ couldn’t  get  what  ? ” a horse  1 or 
time  ? or  money  to  pay  the  fare  ? or  some 
one  to  show  the  way  ? 

223.  Another  word  objectionably  thus  used 

is  the  verb  “ to  belong .”  “ Is  Miss  A.  coming 

to  the  Amateur  Concert  to-night  ? ” “ No  : 

she  does  not  belong meaning,  does  not 
belong  to  the  Society.  And  then  perhaps 
we  are  told  that  “though  she  does  not 
belong  this  year,  she  means  to  belong  next.” 
Here  again  we  may  say  that  belong  is  a verb 
of  so  wide  a signification,  that  it  will  hardly 
admit  of  being  thus  detached  from  its  acci- 
dents, and  used  absolutely  and  generally. 

224.  I am  reminded  by  a valued  corre- 
spondent, of  another  use  of  the  verb  “ to  be- 
long” already  familiar  to  me,  as  having  been 
long  resident  in  the  north-midland  counties. 
“We  have,” he  says,  “ in  these  parts  a provin- 
cial usage  of  the  word  “belong:”  as,  “belong  to 
Halifax,”  “ belong  to  Leeds  : ” or,  more  com- 
monly, “ belong  Halifax,”  “ belong  Leeds  : ” 
meaning,  live  there.  The  late  Mr.  F.  W.,  one 
of  the  largest  proprietors  of  land  in  York- 
shire, and  M.P.  for  the  yet  undivided  county 
— and,  let  me  add,  a wise  and  munificent 
friend  to  the  Church, — was  withal  so  little 
lavish  on  his  person,  that  he  might  easily  pass 
for  a very  humble  farmer.  He  was  one  day 
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accosted  on  the  roadside  by  two  strangers  in 
a gig  on  their  way  to  Wighill,  near  York. 
“ My  man,  do  you  belong  Wighill  1 ” He 
answered,  “ No,  Sirs,  Wighill  belongs  me.” 

225.  The  verb  to  “progress”  is  challenged 
by  one  of  my  friends  as  a modern  Ameri- 
canism. This  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Shak- 
speare  uses  it  in  King  John,  (act  v.  sc.  2)  : 

“ Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 

That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.”  * 

But  you  will  observe  that  the  line  requires 
the  verb  to  be  pronounced  progress , not  pro- 
gress, so  that  this  is  perhaps  hardly  a case  in 
point,  except  as  to  the  word,  a verb  formed  on 
the  noun  progress. 

226.  Milton  also  uses  such  a verb,  in  the 
magnificent  peroration  of  his  “ Treatise  of 
Reformation  in  England.”  I cannot  forbear 
citing  the  whole  passage,  as  it  may  be  a relief 
to  my  readers  and  to  myself  in  the  midst  of 
these  verbal  enquiries : 

“ Then  amidst  the  Hymns  and  Hallelujahs 

* I mention,  as  in  courtesy  bound,  an  account  of  this 
construction  which  has  been  sent  me  by  a correspondent 
anxious  to  vindicate  Shakspeare  from  having  used  a 
modem  vulgarism.  He  would  understand  “doth  pro- 
gress” as  “doeth  progress,”  the  latter  word  being  a 
substantive.  Surely,  he  can  hardly  be  in  earnest.  I am 
surprised  to  see  this  advocated  in  the  very  sensible  little 
English  Grammar  of  Mr.  Higginson. 
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of  saints,  some  one  may  perhaps  be  heard 
offering  at  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  mea- 
sures, to  sing  and  celebrate  thy  divine  mer- 
cies, and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land 
throughout  all  ages  ; whereby  this  great  and 
warlike  nation,  instructed  and  inured  to  the 
fervent  and  continual  practice  of  Truth  and 
Righteousness,  and  casting  far  from  her  the 
rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to 
that  high  and  happy  Emulation,  to  be  found 
the  soberest,  wisest,  and  most  Christian  people 
at  that  day,  when  Thou  the  Eternal  and 
shortly  lexpected  King,  shalt  open  the  clouds 
to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  distributing  national  honours  and  rewards 
to  religious  and  just  commonwealths,  shalt  put 
an  end  to  all  earthly  Tyrannies,  proclaiming 
thy  universal  and  mild  Monarchy  through 
heaven  and  earth.  Where  they  undoubtedly, 
that  by  their  labours,  counsels  and  prayers, 
have  been  earnest  for  the  common  good  of 
Religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive  above 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  Blessed,  the  regal 
addition  of  Principalities,  Legions,  and  Thrones 
into  their  glorious  Titles,  and,  in  superemi- 
nence of  beatifick  vision,  'progressing  the  date- 
less and  irrevoluble  circle  of  Eternity,  shall 
clasp  inseparable  Hands  with  Joy  and  Bliss,  in 
over  measure  for  ever.” 

227.  It  may  be  noticed  again  that  Milton’s 
l 2 
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use  of  the  verb  is  not  exactly  that  which  is 
become  common  now.  He  seems  to  make  it 
equivalent  to  “ moving  along”  or  “ moving 
throughout ,”  in  an  active  sense.  These  fa- 
voured ones  are  to  progress  the  circle  of  Eter- 
nity, i.  e.,  I suppose,  to  revolve  for  ever  round 
and  round  it.  The  present  usage  makes  the 
verb  neuter ; to  progress  meaning  to  advance, 
to  make  progress.  I can  hardly  say  I feel 
much  indignation  against  the  word,  thus  used. 
We  seem  to  want  it ; and  if  we  do,  and  it 
does  not  violate  any  known  law  of  formation, 
by  all  means  let  us  have  it.  True,  it  is  the 
first  of  its  own  family;  we  have  not  yet 
formed  aggress , regress , egress , or  retrogress , 
into  verbs ; but  we  have  done  in  substance 
the  same  thing,  by  having  admitted  long 
ago  the  verbs  suggest,  digest,  project,  object, 
reject,  eject ; for  all  these  are  formed  from  the 
same  part  of  the  original  Latin  verbs,  as  this 
“ progress  ” on  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

228.  Some  of  these  words  are  set  down  as 
English  verbs  in  the  folio  edition  of  Bailey’s 
Universal  Dictionary,  published  in  1755. 
But  there  is  as  wide  a difference  between 
dictionary  words  and  English  words,  as  be- 
tween vocabulary  French  and  spoken  French. 
We  might  in  a few  minutes  find  a list  of 
dictionary  words  which  would  introduce  us  to 
some  strange  acquaintances.  What  do  we 
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think  of  “ abarcy,”  “ aberuncate,”  “ abolish- 
able,”  “ abstringe,”  “abstrude,”  “acervate,” 
“ acetosity,”  “ adjugate,”  “ admetiate,”  “ ad- 
minicle,” “ advolation,”  “ adustible,”  &c.,  &c.  1 
Thousands  of  words  in  the  Dictionaries  are 
simply  Latin,  made  English  in  form,  without 
any  authority  for  their  use. 

229.  In  treating  of  this  verb  to  “ progress ,” 
a correspondent  notices  that  there  prevails  a 
tendency  to  turn  nouns  into  verbs  : “ The 
ship  remained  to  coal : ” “ the  church  is  being 
pewed : ” “ he  was  prevailed  on  to  head  the 
movement.”  I do  not  see  that  we  can  object 
to  this  tendency  in  general,  seeing  that  it  has 
grown  with  the  growth  of  our  language,  and 
under  due  regulation  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  means  of  enriching  it.  Verbs  thus 
formed  will  carry  themselves  into  use,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  purists.*  Some  years 
ago,  precise  scholars  used  to  exclaim  against 
the  verb  “ to  experience ; ” and  a very  ugly 
candidate  for  admission  into  the  language  it 
was.  Milton  introduced  its  participle  when 
he  wrote,  “ He  through  the  armed  files  Darts 
his  experienced  eye.”  Still,  as  we  know  in 
the  case  of  “ talented"  and  “ moneyed','1  the 
participle  may  be  tolerated  long  before  the 
verb  is  invented  : and  no  instance  of  the  verb 

* I have  before  me  “ The  Joiner’s  Instructor  in  stair - 
casing  and  handrailing.” 
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“ to  experience v occurs  till  quite  recently. 
But  all  attempts  to  exclude  it  now  would  be 
quite  ineffectual. 

230.  A correspondent  referred  to  me  the 
question  whether  in  Milton’s  line, 

“Then  let  the  pealing  organ  blow,” 

the  verb  “ blow  ” is  rightly  used.  The  organ, 
it  was  urged,  is  blown : and  it  might  as  well 
be  said  that  the  fire  “blows,”  when  it  is  blown. 

But  I believe  Milton  to  be  quite  correct. 
The  whole  action  of  the  organ  is,  to  produce 
sound  by  blowing  into  the  pipes  : and  this  it 
is,  rather  than  the  filling  the  bellows  with 
wind,  that  is  meant.  The  action  of  fire  is, 
not  to  blow,  but  to  burn  : when  it  is  blown, 
it  burns  : but  when  the  organ  is  blown,  it,  by 
aid  of  its  valves,  opened  by  the  pressure  on 
the  keys,  blows,  and  produces  music. 

231.  To  treat  of,  or  to  treat  ? Plainly, 
which  we  please.  To  treat  is  to  handle,  to 
have  under  treatment,  to  discuss.  The  verb 
may  be  used  with  an  object  following  it,  to 
“ treat  a subject : ” or  it  may  be  used  abso- 
lutely, to  “ treat  concerning,”  or  “off  a subject. 
It  is  one  of  those  very  many  cases  so  little 
understood  by  the  layers  down  of  precise 
rules,  where  writers  and  speakers  are  left  to 
choose,  as  the  humour  takes  them,  between 
different  ways  of  expression. 
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232.  And  I may  once  for  all  notice  a 
fallacious  way  of  arguing,  into  which  the 
sciolists  who  would  legislate  for  our  language 
are  continually  betrayed.  It  consists  in 
assuming  that,  of  two  modes  of  expression,  if 
one  be  shown  to  be  right,  the  other  must 
necessarily  be  wrong.  Whereas  very  often 
the  varying  expressions  are  equally  legitimate, 
and  each  of  them  full  of  interest,  as  bearing 
traces  of  the  different  sources  from  which  our 
language  has  sprung. 

233.  There  is  a piece  of  affectation  becoming 
sadly  common  among  our  younger  clergy, 
which  I had  already  marked  for  notice,  when 
I received  a letter,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract  : — “ I wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  ignorance  which  is  sometimes 
exhibited  by  clergy  and  others  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  preposition  in  such  expres- 
sions as  ‘the  city  of  Canterbury,’  ‘the  play 
of  “Hamlet.”’  We  sometimes  hear  it  pro- 
claimed from  the  desk,  ‘ Here  beginneth  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book  Genesis  : ’ and  we 
read  in  parochial  documents  of  ‘ the  parish  of 
St.  George,’  ‘ the  parish  of  St.  Mary,’  instead 
‘ of  St.  George’s,’  ‘of  St.  Mary’s,’  &c.” 

234.  I believe  the  excuse,  if  it  can  be 
called  one,  set  up  for  this  violation  of  usage 
is,  that  “ the  book  of  Genesis  ” and  “ the  book 
of  Daniel  ” cannot  both  be  right,  because  the 
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former  was  not  written  by  Genesis,  as  the 
latter  was  by  Daniel.  But,  as  my  corres- 
pondent says,  this  simply  betrays  ignorance  of 
the  meanings  of  the  preposition  “ o/.”  It  is 
used,  in  designations  of  this  kind,  in  three 
different  senses  : 1.  To  denote  authorship,  as 
“ the  booh  of  Daniel : ” 2.  To  denote  subject- 
matter,  as  “ the  first  booh  of  Kings : ” 3.  As 
a note  of  apposition,  signifying,  “ which  is,”  or 
“ which  is  called,”  as  “ the  booh  of  Genesis ,” 
“of  Exodus,”  &c.  This  last  usage  meets  us 
at  every  turn ; and  the  pedant  who  ignores 
it  in  the  reading  desk,  must,  iu  consistency, 
drop  it  everywhere  else.  Imagine  his  letter 
describing  his  summer  holiday  : “I  left  the 
city  London,  and  passed  through  the  county 
Kent,  leaving  the  realm  England  at  the  town 
Dover,  and  entering  the  empire  France  at  the 
town  Calais,  on  my  way  to  the  Republic 
Switzerland.” 

235.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  “ of  ” 
in  “ the  city  of  Canterbury ,”  may  be  terri- 
torial : that  as  it  is  rendered  in  Latin  by 
“ def  this  “ de  ” may  be  the  same  that  we 
find  in  “ Henricus  de  Estria .”  But  I cannot 
quite  agree  with  this  view  : because  though 
it  might  seem  to  be  justified  in  the  case  of  a 
town,  it  clearly  would  not  be  in  that  of  a 
book,  or  in  any  other  in  which  the  territorial 
connexion  is  out  of  the  question. 
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236.  I may  remark  in  passing,  that  here 
again  usage  comes  in  with  its  prescriptive 
laws,  and  prevents  the  universal  application 
of  rules.  While  we  always  say  “ the  city  of 
Cairo,”  not  “ the  city  Cairo,”  we  never  say 
“ the  river  of  Nile,”  but  always  “ the  river 
Nile.”  So  too  “ the  city  of  London,”  but  “ the 
river  Thames.”  In  Ireland,  “the  county 
Wicklow,”  &c.,  is  according  to  usage. 

237.  It  seems  astonishing  that  many  of  our 
writers  should  not  yet  be  clear  in  their  dis- 
tinctive use  of  “ revered  ” and  “ rever ent.”  I 
saw  lately  a description  of  a certain  person  as 
being  “ unintentionally  irreverend.”  The 
writer  (or  printer)  of  this  forgot  that  “ reverent  ” 
(reverens,-entis)  is  the  subjective  word,  de- 
scribing the  feeling  within  a man  as  its  sub- 
ject, whereas  “ reverend ” (reverendus)  is  the 
objective  word,  describing  the  feeling  with 
which  a man  is  regarded, — of  which  he  is  the 
object  from  without.  Dean  Swift  might  be 
“ very  reverend,”  by  common  courtesy ; but 
he  was  certainly  not  “ very  reverent  ” in  his 
conduct  or  in  his  writings. 

238.  A few  words  more  about  these  subjective 
and  objective  words.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
to  laugh  at  and  decry  these  terms,  subjective 
and  objective.  I have  generally  found  that 
those  who  do  so  are  wanting  in  appreciation 
of  the  distinction  which  these  words  are 
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intended  to  convey,  and  which  can  hardly  be 
conveyed  but  by  their  use.  Take  the  case  where 
one  and  the  same  word  is  used  in  both  senses. 
We  say  “ a fearful  heart,”  and  we  say  “ a 
fearful  height.”  In  the  former  phrase  we 
use  fearful  in  its  subjective  sense,  as  describing 
a quality  inherent  in  the  subject  of  the 
sentence ; in  the  latter  phrase,  we  use  fearful 
in  its  objective  sense,  as  describing  an  effect 
produced  by  being  an  object  contemplated. 
The  heart  is  subject  to  fear , the  height  is  an 
object  of  fear.  How  otherwise  than  by  the  use 
of  these  terms  are  we  clearly  and  shortly  to 
indicate  this  difference  ? Other  instances  of  this 
double  use  of  one  and  the  same  word  may  be 
found  in  “a  hopeful  spirit,”  “a  hopeful  youth,” 
— “ a joyful  multitude,”  “ a joyful  occasion ; ” 
and  an  example  of  the  distinction  in  the  use 
of  two  words,  in  the  adjectives  “ tall  ” (sub- 
jective,— high  with  reference  to  himself  as 
compared  with  others)  and  “high”  (objective, 
contemplated  as  an  object  from  without). 

239.  One  correspondent  asks,  whether  of 
these  two  is  right,  “Death  is  obnoxious  to 
men,”  or  “ Men  are  obnoxious  to  death ! ” 
Here  the  adjective  “obnoxious”  is  used  in 
two  different  senses.  In  Latin,  “ obnoxius  ” 
means  “ subject  to : ” “Omnes  homines  morti 
obnoxii  sunt,” — All  men  are  obnoxious,  sub- 
ject, to  Death.  But  this  meaning  has  almost 
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vanished  out  of  our  English  usage,  and  that 
of  noxious,  hurtful,  has  taken  its  place.  I 
need  not  tell  scholars  that  this  meaning  crept 
into  later  Latin  probably  from  the  similarity 
of  sound  in  “noxius”  and  “obnoxius,”  and 
was  altogether  unknown  in  the  better  days  of 
the  language. 

240.  A newspaper  stated  in  1864,  that  to  “attain 
Lord  Palmerston  had  attained  his  eightieth  yearS’’_th 
year.  On  this  a household  at  Beckenham 
fell  out.  The  ladies  maintained  that  the 
expression  was  equivalent  to — had  completed 
his  eightieth  year.  And  matter  of  fact  was 
with  them  : for  Lord  Palmerston,  having 
been  born  in  1784,  was  full  eighty  in  1864. 

But  the  gentlemen  held  that,  however  the 
fact  might  seem  to  bear  out  the  ladies’  inter- 
pretation, and  however  the  writer  may  have 
intended  to  express  the  meaning,  attained  and 
completed  cannot  be  the  same  : but  the  ex- 
pression “ attained  his  eightieth  year  ” must 
properly  mean  “ entered  his  eightieth  year.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  were 
right.  A youth  has  attained  his  majority 
the  very  day  he  enters  upon  it,  not  the  day 
he  dies  and  quits  it,  his  life  being  complete. 

A man  attains  a position  in  life  the  moment 
he  is  appointed  to  it,  before  he  has  begun 
any  of  its  duties.  And  so  a man  attains  his 
eightieth  year  the  first  day  that  it  can  be 
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said  of  him  that  he  is  in  his  eightieth  year  : 
not  the  last  day  that  this  can  be  said  : for  he 
has  then  attained  his  eighty-first  year. 

241.  A good  deal  of  confusion  is  pre- 
valent in  the  usages  of  “ or  ” and  “ nor  ” in 
a negative  sentence.  When  I wrote,  in  the 
last  paragraph  but  three,  “he  was  certainly  not 
very  reverent  in  his  conduct  or  in  his  writ- 
ings,” was  I right  or  wrong  ? Ought  I to 
have  said,  “ he  was  not  very  reverent  in  his 
conduct  nor  in  his  writings  1”  We  may 
regard  this  sentence  in  two  ways,  which  may 
be  represented  by  the  two  following  modes  of 
punctuation  : 1.  “He  was  not  very  reverent 
in  his  conduct,  or  in  his  writings.”  2.  “ He 
was  not  very  reverent,  in  his  conduct  or  in 
his  writings.”  According  to  the  former  punc- 
tuation, “or”  is  wrong  ; it  should  be  “nor.” 
But  observe  that  thus  we  get  a somewhat 
awkward  elliptical  sentence  : “He  was  not 
very  reverent  in  his  conduct,  nor  (was  he  very 
reverent)  in  his  writings.”  In  the  second 
form  of  the  sentence,  “ or  ” is  right,  and  “ nor  ” 
would  be  wrong.  This  will  be  evident  in  a 
moment  by  filling  up  the  sentence  with  the 
other  alternative  particle,  “ He  was  not  very 
reverent,  either  in  his  conduct  or  in  his 
writings ; ” not,  “ He  was  not  very  reverent, 
neither  in  his  conduct,  nor  in  his  writings.” 

242.  We  may,  if  we  will,  strike  out  the 
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negative  altogether  from  the  part  of  the 
sentence  containing  the  verb,  and  attach  it 
entirely  to  the  alternative  clauses.  But  in 
this  case  it  is  usual  to  place  those  clauses 
before  the  predicative  portion  of  the  sentence  : 
“neither  in  his  conduct,  nor  in  his  writings 
was  he  very  reverent.” 

243.  The  commonly  received  rules  respect- 
ing “ or”  and  “nor”  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
observed  by  our  best  writers.  Cowley  has, 

‘ * For  ’tis  not  buildings  make  a court, 

Or  pomp  : but  ’tis  the  king’s  resort.  ” 

The  truth  is,  that  these  same  rules  are,  in 
almost  every  case,  of  doubtful  application. 
In  these  lines,  we  may  resolve  the  former 
proposition  in  two  ways : “ ’tis  not  buildings  or 
pomp  that  make  a court,”  “ ’tis  not  buildings 
that  make  a court,  nor  [is  it]  pomp  [that 
makes  a court].”  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  almost  every  similar  sentence.*  Only  we 
must  take  care  to  be  precise,  where  the  use  of 
one  or  the  other  really  alters  the  sense.  “Who- 
soever shall  not  honour  father  or  mother  . . .” 
has  a very  different  meaning  from  “ Whosoever 
shall  not  honour  father  nor  mother  . . .”  In 
the  former  case,  dishonour  done  to  either 
parent  incurs  the  penalty  which  follows:  in 
the  latter  case,  only  dishonour  done  to  both. 

* e.g.,  “not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity,”  2 Cor.  ix.  7. 
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244.  As  I have  been  speaking  of  an  elliptical 
sentence,  I may  remark  that  it  is  astonishing 
what  an  amount  of  ellipsis  the  English  ear 
will  tolerate  : in  other  words,  how  great  an 
effort  the  mind  of  a hearer  will  make  in 
supplying  that  which  is  suppressed.  This 
extends  sometimes  even  to  changing  the 
construction,  and  turning  affirmative  into 
negative,  tacitly  and  unconsciously,  as  the 
sentence  falls  upon  the  eye  or  ear.  A remark- 
able example  of  this  occurs  in  one  of  the  most 
solemn  prayers  in  our  English  Communion 
Service  : “ We  do  not  presume  to  come  to 
this  Thy  Table,  most  merciful  Lord,  trusting 
in  our  own  righteousness ; but  (we  do  presume 
to  come,  trusting)  in  thy  manifold  and  great 
mercies.”  Put  this  admirable  sentence  into 
the  hands  of  our  ordinary  rhetoricians,  and  it 
would  be  utterly  marred.  The  apparently 
awkward  ellipsis  would  be  removed  thus : 
“We  presume  to  come  to  this  Thy  Table, 
trusting,  not  in  our  own  righteousness,  but  in 
thy  manifold  and  great  mercies.”  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  whole  character  of  the  sentence 
and  of  the  prayer  would  be  altered.  Who 
does  not  see,  that  by  the  opening  words,  “We 
do  not  presume,”  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
prayer  is  struck — the  disclaiming  of  presump- 
tion founded  on  our  own  righteousness  ? It 
was  worth  any  subsequent  halting  of  the 
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sentence  in  mere  accuracy  of  construction,  to 
secure  this  plain  declaration  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  prayer  was  about  to  be  made. 

245.  And  this  leads  us  to  a rule  which  we  General  rule 

in  such 

should  do  well  to  follow  in  all  such  cases.  To  cases, 
secure  the  right  sense  being  given,  and  the 
right  emphasis  laid,  is  the  first  thing  : not  to 
satisfy  the  rules  of  the  rhetoricians.  Many  a 
sentence,  which  the  mere  rhetorician  would 
pronounce  faulty  in  arrangement,  does  its 
work  admirably,  and  has  done  it  for  centuries : 
let  him  correct  it  and  re-arrange  it,  and  it 
will  do  that  work  no  more.  Its  strong 
emphasis  will  have  disappeared  : its  nervous 
homeliness  will  have  departed,  and  it  will 
sink  down  into  vapid  commonplace. 

246.  Let  us  now  enter  on  this  matter  some-  Ammge- 
what  more  in  detail.  The  one  rule  which  is  words  in 
supposed  by  the  ordinary  rhetoricians  to  regu- sentences- 
late  the  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  is 

this  : that  “ those  parts  of  a sentence  which  are 
most  closely  connected  in  their  meaning , should 
be  as  closely  as  possible  connected  in  position  ; ” 
or,  as  it  is  propounded  by  Dr.  Blair,  “ A 
capital  rule  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences  is 
that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related 
should  be  placed  in  the  sentence  as  near  to  each 
other  as  possible , so  as  to  make  their  mutual 
relation  clearly  appear 

247.  Now  doubtless  this  rule  is,  in  the  ^inary 
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main,  and  for  general  guidance,  a good  and 
useful  one  : indeed,  so  plain  to  all,  that  it 
surely  needed  no  inculcating.  But  there  are 
more  things  in  the  English  language  than 
seem  to  have  been  dreamt  of  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  rhetoricians.  If  this  rule  were  uni- 
formly applied,  it  would  break  down  the  force 
and  the  living  interest  of  style  in  any  English 
writer,  and  reduce  his  matter,  as  we  just  now 
said,  to  a dreary  and  dull  monotony.  For  it 
is  in  exceptions  to  its  application,  that  almost 
all  vigour  and  character  of  style  consist.  Of 
this  I shall  give  abundant  illustration  by-and- 
by.  Meantime  let  me  make  some  remarks 
on  two  very  important  matters  in  the  con- 
struction of  sentences  : the  requirements  of 
emphasis , and  the  requirements  of  parenthesis; 
neither  of  which  are  taken  into  account  by 
the  ordinary  rule. 

Emphasis  248.  Emphasis  means  the  stress,  or  force  of 

violation,1  S intonation,  which  the  intended  sense  requires 
to  be  laid  on  certain  words,  or  clauses,  in  a 
sentence.  Very  often  (not  always)  we  can 
indicate  this  by  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  sentence  itself.  Some  languages  have  far 
greater  capacities  this  way  than  our  own;  but 
we  are  able  commonly  to  do  it  sufficiently  for 
the  careful  and  intelligent  reader. 

249.  Now  how  is  this  done  ? A sentence 
arranged  according  to  the  rule  above  cited,  sim- 
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ply  conveys  the  meaning  of  its  words  in  their 
ordinary  and  straightforward  construction ; 
and  in  English,  owing  to  the  difficulty  often 
felt  of  departing  from  this  arrangement,  we 
must  very  generally  be  contented  with  it,  at 
the  risk  of  our  words  not  conveying  the  full- 
ness of  the  meaning  which  we  intended.  For 
let  me  explain,  that  whenever  we  wish  to 
indicate  that  a stress  is  to  be  laid  on  a certain 
word,  or  clause,  in  a sentence,  we  must  do  it 
by  taking  that  word  or  that  clause  out  of  its 
natural  place  which  it  would  hold  by  the 
above  rule,  and  putting  it  into  some  more 
prominent  one.  A substantive,  for  example, 
governed  by  a verb,  is  in  a subordinate 
position  to  that  verb ; the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  arrested  by  the  verb,  rather  than 
by  the  substantive  ; so  that  if  for  any  rea- 
son we  wish  to  make  the  substantive  pro- 
minent, we  must  provide  some  other  place 
for  it  than  next  to  the  verb  which  governs 
it. 

250.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  words  11  he  in  the  case 
restored  me  to  mine  office:"  where  the  words  are  ofwords> 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  law, 
and  the  idea  expressed  is  the  simple  one  of 
restoration  to  office.  But  suppose  a distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  the  narrator,  who  had 
been  restored  to  office,  and  another  man,  who 
had  been  very  differently  treated.  Of  course 
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we  might  still  observe  the  rule,  and  say  “ He 
restored  me  to  mine  office,  and  he  hanged 
him ; ” but  the  sentence  becomes  thus  (and  it 
is  to  this  that  I request  the  reader’s  attention) 
a very  tame  one,  not  expressing  the  distinction 
in  itself,  nor  admitting  of  being  so  read  as  to 
express  it  sharply  and  decisively.  Now,  let 
us  violate  the  rule,  and  see  how  the  sentence 
reads  : “ Me  he  restored  unto  mine  office,  and 
him  he  hanged Thus  wrote  our  translators 
of  Genesis  (?li.  13),  and  they  arranged  the 
words  rightly.  No  reader,  be  his  intelligence 
ever  so  little,  can  help  reading  this  sentence 
as  it  ought  to  be  read. 

251.  And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
this  being  a violation  of  the  rule.  The  words 
nearest  connected  are  “restored,”  and  “me,” 
which  it  governs : “ hanged,”  and  “ him” 
which  it  governs.  When  I take  “me”  out  of 
its  place  next  “ restored,”  and  begin  the  sen- 
tence with  it,  letting  the  pronoun  “ he”  come 
between  them,  I do  most  distinctly  violate 
the  rule,  that  those  words  which  are  most 
nearly  connected  in  the  sense  should  also  be 
most  nearly  connected  in  the  arrangement. 
I have  purposely  chosen  this  first  instance  of 
the  simplest  possible  kind,  to  make  the  matter 
clear  as  we  advance  into  it.  Let  us  take 
another.  St.  Peter  (Acts  ii.  23)  says  to  the 
Jews,  speaking  of  our  Lord,  “Him,  being 
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! delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
1 foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by 
wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.”  Here 
we  have  the  pronoun  “ Him  ” placed  first  in 
| the  sentence,  and  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  verbs  that  govern  it,  with  the  clause 
“ being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,”  inserted  between. 

| Vet,  who  does  not  see  that  the  whole  force  of 
that  which  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
i the  sentence  is  thus  gained,  and  could  not 
I otherwise  be  gained  ? Arranged  according 
to  the  common  rule,  the  sentence  would  have 
been,  “Ye  have  taken  Him,  being  delivered 
by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified 
and  slain  Him ; ” and  the  whole  force  and 
point  would  have  been  lost. 

252.  And  as  this  necessity  for  bringing  ^nd  paren- 
into  prominence  affects  the  position  of  words  the^case  of 
in  sentences,  so  does  it  also  that  of  clauses. 

! A clause  is  often  subordinate  in  the  construc- 
| tion  to  some  word  or  some  other  clause ; 
while  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  bring 
the  subordinate,  not  the  principal,  clause  into 
prominence.  And  then,  as  we  saw  with 
regard  to  words  just  now,  the  clause  which  is 
inferior  in  constructive  importance  is  brought 
out  and  transposed,  so  that  the  reader’s 
attention  may  be  arrested  by  it.  Or  perhaps 
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the  writer  feels  the  necessity  of  noticing 
as  he  passes  on,  certain  particulars  which  will 
come  in  flatly,  and  spoil  the  balance  of  the 
sentence,  if  reserved  till  their  proper  place. 
Such  passing  notices  are  called  “ parentheses ,” 
from  a Greek  word,  meaning  insertion  by  the 
way*;  and  every  such  insertion  is  a viola- 
tion of  the  supposed  universal  rule  of 
position. 

253.  * Thus,  for  example,  I am  narrating  a 
circumstance  which,  when  it  happened,  ex- 
cited my  astonishment.  Undoubtedly  the 
natural  order  of  constructing  the  sentence 
would  be  to  relate  what  happened  first,  and 
my  surprise  at  it  afterwards.  “ I was  looking 
at  a man  walking  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
when  he  suddenly  turned  about,  and  plunged 
in,  to  my  great  surprise.”  But  who  does  not 
see  the  miserable  way  in  which  the  last  clause 
drags  behind,  and  loses  all  force  ? We  there- 
fore take  this  clause  out  of  its  place,  and 
insert  it  before  that  to  which  it  applies,  and 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  constructed  : we 
word  the  sentence  thus  : “ I was  looking  at  a 
man  walking  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  when, 
to  my  great  surprise,  he  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  plunged  in.”  I need  not  further 

* A correspondent  can  see  nothing  in  the  derivation 
ir/zgivrMti/M  relating  to  the  way.  What  then  does  he  sup- 
pose to  he  the  force  of  the  preposition  ? 
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illustrate  so  common  a transposition : I will 
only  say  that  it  produces  instances  of  violation 
of  the  supposed  rule  of  arrangement  in  almost 
every  extant  page  of  good  English ; and  in 
common  conversation,  every  day,  and  all  day 
long. 

25 4.  Sometimes  these  insertions  are  such 
obvious  interruptions  to  the  construction,  that 
they  are  marked  off  by  brackets,  and  it  is 
thus  made  evident  that  the  sentence  is  in- 
tended to  flow  on  as  if  they  did  not  exist ; 
but  far  more  frequently  they  are  without  any 
such  marks,  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
reader  is  left  to  separate  them  off  for  himself. 
It  is  impossible  to  write  lucidly  or  elegantly 
without  the  use  of  these  parenthetical  clauses. 
Care  ought  of  course  to  be  taken  that  they 
be  not  so  inserted  as  to  mislead  the  reader 
by  introducing  the  possibility  of  constructing 
the  sentence  otherwise  than  as  the  writer 
intended.  But  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
fearlessly  stated,  that  not  one  of  our  best 
writers  has  ever  been  minutely  scrupulous  on 
this  point  : and  that  there  does  not  exist  in 
our  language  one  great  work  in  prose  or  in 
poetry,  in  which  may  not  be  found  numerous 
instances  of  possible  misconstruction  arising 
from  this  cause.  And  this  has  not  been  from 
carelessness,  but  because  the  writer  was 
intent  on  expressing  his  meaning  in  good 
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manly  English,  and  was  not  anxious  as  to 
the  faults  which  carping  and  captious  critics 
might  find  with  his  style. 

255.  Lord  Karnes  gives  a rule  that  “ a cir- 
cumstance ought  never  to  be  placed  between  two 
capital  members  of  a sentence  : or  if  so  placed 
(I  suppose  he  means,  if  it  be  so  placed),  the 
first  word  in  the  consequent  member  should 
be  one  that  cannot  connect  it  with  what  pre- 
cedes'' Any  one  on  the  look  out  for  misun- 
derstanding may  convince  himself  by  trial, 
that  there  is  hardly  a page  in  any  English 
book  which  will  not  furnish  him  with  instances 
of  violation  of  this  rule. 

Examples.  256.  Let  my  examples  begin  at  home. 

Take  a sentence  which  occurred  in  a previous 
portion  of  this  work  : “certain  persons  fall, 
from  their  ignorance,  into  absurd  mistakes.” 
The  parenthetical  clause  here  is  “ from  their 
ignorance.”  It  has  been  proposed  to  amend 
it  thus : “ certain  persons,  in  consequence  of 
their  ignorance,  fall  into  absurd  mistakes.” 
Now  this  is  not'  what  I wanted  to  say ; at 
least  it  is  a blundering  and  roundabout  way 
of  expressing  it.  The  purpose  is,  to  bring 
the  fact  stated  into  prominence  : and  this  is 
done  by  making  the  verb  “ fall " immediately 
follow  its  subject,  “ certain  persons."  Accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  arrangement,  it  is  the 
fact  of  what  is  about  to  be  stated  being  a 
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consequence  of  their  ignorance,  which  is  put 
! into  the  place  of  prominence  and  emphasis. 
Very  well,  then:  having  stated  that  they  fall, 
and  being  about  to  say  into  what , it  is  con- 
venient, in  order  to  keep  the  sentence  from 
dragging  a comparatively  unimportant  clause 
at  its  end,  to  bring  in  that  clause,  containing 
the  reason  of  the  fall,  immediately  after  the 
verb  itself.  To  my  mind,  the  clause,  in  spite 
I of  the  possible  ambiguity,  reads  far  better 
! with  “ from  ” than  with  “ in  consequence  of” 

| which  is  too  heavy  and  lumbering.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a ludicrous  interpretation — the  fal- 
I ling  from  ignorance  as  a man  falls  from  grace, 
j or  falls  from  virtue,  is  effectually  precluded  in 
the  mind  of  any  man  who  happens  to  remem- 
ber that  ignorance  is  neither  a grace  nor  a 
| virtue.  In  contemplating  the  way  in  which 
j our  sentences  will  be  understood,  we  are  al- 
lowed to  remember,  that  we  do  not  write  for 
idiots : and  it  must  require,  to  speak  in  the 
! genteel  language  which  some  of  my  corre- 
1 spondents  uphold,  a most  abnormal  elongation 
of  the  auricular  appendages,  for  a reader  to 
I have  suggested  to  his  mind  a fall  from  the 
I sublime  height  of  ignorance  down  into  the 
depth  of  a mistake. 

i 257.  What  is  to  be  our  rule  as  to  the 
ellipses  of  auxiliary  verbs  ? Under  what  con- 
ditions may  we  leave  out  the  auxiliary  of  a 


ellipses  of 
auxiliary 
verbs. 
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Examples. 


From  Scrip- 
ture. 


second  verb  in  a series  of  clauses,  making 
that  of  the  first  serve  for  it  ? 

258.  Take  this  sentence:  “Would  have 
been  broken  to  pieces  in  a deep  rut,  or 
come  to  grief  in  a bottomless  swamp.”  It 
might  have  been  said,  that  this  can  only 
be  filled  in  thus,  “ Would  have  been  broken 

to  pieces, or  would  have  been  come 

to  grief  in  a bottomless  swamp  : ” for  a part 
of  a complex  tense  means  nothing  without 
the  rest  of  the  tense.  That  is,  I suppose, 
the  whole  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  which  belong 
to  the  first  verb  in  a sentence  must  also  be- 
long to  all  other  verbs  which  are  coupled  to 
that  first  verb.  Now,  is  this  so  ? I do  not 
find  that  our  best  writers  observe  any  such 
rule.  In  Deut.  vi.  11,  Israel  is  admonished, 
“ When  thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  be  full , 
beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord.”  We  all 
know  that  this  means  : “ When  thou  shalt 
have  eaten  and  shalt  be  full.”  But,  according 
to  the  above-cited  view,  it  must  be  filled  up, 
“ When  thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  shalt  have 
be  full.” 

259.  You  might,  by  applying  to  the  Bible 
the  same  treatment  of  which  I have  just 
been  giving  examples,  show  it  to  be  full  of 
ambiguities,  which  no  one  in  all  these  gene- 
rations has  ever  found  out.  Take  examples 
from  one  chapter,  Acts  xxii.  In  verse  4, 
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I read,  “ And  1 'persecuted  this  way  unto  the 
death .”  This  violates  the  supposed  law  of 
arrangement,  and  falls  under  the  charge  of 
ambiguity.  The  gospel  might,  according  to 
these  critics,  be  understood  from  it  to  be  a 
way  unto  death  instead  of  a way  unto  life. 

Take  again  verse  29,  “ Then  they  departed  from 
him  which  should  have  examined  him.”  Now 
we  all  know  what  this  means.  It  is  a more 
neat  way  of  expressing  what  would  be  the 
regularly  arranged  sentence,  “ Then  they  which 
should  have  examined  him  departed  from  him.” 

But  here  again  the  captious  and  childish  critic 
may  find  ambiguity — “ Then  they  departed — 
from  him  which  should  have  examined  him.” 

In  Rom.  xv.  31,  St.  Paul  requests  the  Romans 
to  pray  that  he  may  be  “ delivered  from 
them  that  do  not  believe  in  Judaea.”  Ac- 
cording to  our  fidgetty  friend,  this  ought  to 
mean,  those  who  refuse  to  assent  to  a geo- 
graphical fact. 

260.  I must  not,  however,  forget  that  some  Grammar 
of  my  correspondents  find  it  convenient  to  thorised1' 
depreciate  the  language  and  grammar  of  our  versl0n ' 
authorised  version  of  Scripture  * I would 

* One  gentleman  says  : “When  I was  at  school,  it 
was  the  habit  of  my  tutor  to  give  his  class  specimens  of 
bad  English  for  correction.  You  will  be  surprised  to 
hear,  that  those  specimens  were  chiefly  texts  from 
Scripture.  They  were  given  with  all  reverence,  never- 
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recommend  them  to  try  the  experiment  of 
amending  that  language.  They  may  then 
perhaps  find  that  what  the  translators  them- 
selves once  said  is  true.  A story  is  told,  that 
they  had  a recommendation  from  a corre- 
spondent to  alter  a certain  word  in  their  ver- 
sion, giving  jive  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
change.  They  are  said  to  have  replied  that 
they  had  already  considered  the  matter,  and 
had  jifteen  sufficient  reasons  against  the 
change.  I think  if  my  correspondents  can 
bring  themselves  to  consider  reasonably  any 
passage  in  which  the  English  grammar  of  our 
authorised  version  appears  doubtful,  they  will 
find  themselves  in  the  same  predicament  as 
this  correspondent  of  the  translators.  I have 
often  tried  the  experiment,  and  this  has  gene- 

theless.  It  was  because  the  readiest  examples  were  to 
be  had  from  the  Bible,  that  any  were  taken  from  that 
source  at  all.  Again,  Shakspeare  is  held  up  by  you  as 
a pattern  to  modern  grammarians.  With  all  respect,  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  man,  with  the  education 
that  you  must  have  received,  could  venture  even  to 
insinuate  such  a dogma  as  this.  Any  one,  with  even 
the  insufficient  light  which  Murray  affords,  may  detect 
numberless  errors  in  every  play  which  Shakspeare  has 
written.”  This  is  rich  indeed.  One  can  well  conceive 
the  sort  of  English  which  was  taught  at  my  correspon- 
dent’s school.  And  very  much  of  the  degenerate  Eng- 
lish of  our  day  is  to  be  traced  to  such  instruction.  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  some  of  the  tutor’s  corrected 
texts. 
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rally  been  the  result.  Mind,  our  present 
question  is  not  that  of  their  having  adequately 
translated  the  Greek,  but  whether  or  not  they 
wrote  their  own  language  grammatically  and 
clearly. 

261.  Still,  lest  I should  seem  to  be  a 
“man  of  one  book  only,”  I will  give  from 
our  greatest  English  writer,  an  instance 
(from  among  many)  of  what  would  be  called 
a similar  ambiguity.  In  the  “Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,”  (act  i.  sc.  2,)  Julia  says  : — 

“ 0 hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words  ! 
Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey, 

And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it  with  your  stings.  ” 

According  to  my  correspondents,  we  ought  to 
understand  this  as  saying  that  the  bees  yield 
the  honey  by  means  of  the  wasps’  stings. 

262.  But  I conceive  we  have  had  enough  of 
these  so-called  universal  rules.  All  I would 
say  on  them  to  my  younger  readers  is,  the  less 
you  know  of  them,  the  less  you  turn  your  words 
right  or  left  to  observe  them,  the  better. 
Write  good  manly  English;  explain  what  you 
mean,  as  sensible  intelligent  men  cannot  fail 
to  understand  it,  and  then,  if  the  rules  be 
good,  you  will  be  sure  to  have  complied  with 
them ; and  if  they  be  bad,  your  writing  will 
be  a protest  against  them.  See  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Review,”  quoted  in  par.  287. 


of  Shak- 
speare. 


Best  way  of 
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263.  It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
sentences  whose  arrangement  I have  been 
defending,  from  those  in  which  real  ambiguity 
arises.  Take  the  following  as  examples.  I 
found  it  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  : — “ The 
most  interesting  news  from  Italy  is  that  of 
the  trial  of  the  thieves  who  robbed  the  bank 
of  Messrs.  Parodi  at  Genoa,  on  May  1,  1862, 
in  open  daylight,  which  commenced  at  Genoa 
on  the  5th.”  In  a letter  addressed  to  another 
paper,  this  sentence  occurs : “ I with  my  family 
reside  in  the  parish  of  Stockton,  which  consists 
of  my  wife  and  daughters.” 

264.  Now  both  these  sentences  are  instruc- 
tive to  us.  We  may  see  from  them  how  such 
ambiguity  really  arises : viz.,  by  the  occurrence, 
between  the  antecedent  and  its  pronoun,  of 
another  word,  which  naturally  suggests  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  a connection  with  the  fol- 
lowing pronoun.  In  both  these  sentences  this 
is  the  case.  Daylight  is  said  to  commence  at 
a certain  time,  as  well  as  a trial : a parish  is 
said  to  consist  of  certain  persons,  as  well  as 
a family.  Hence  the  ambiguity  : and  not, 
as  is  often  maintained,  from  the  mere  form 
of  the  sentence.  Any  one  so  disposed  may 
cull  sentences  out  of  any  English  writer, 
not  even  excepting  Lord  Macaulay,  and 
show  that  they  may  be  understood  in  a 
certain  number  of  hundred,  or  thousand,  dif- 
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ferent  ways.  But  the  simple  answer  is,  that 
nobody  ever  will  so  understand  them  : and, 
as  has  been  seen,  there  are  often  reasons  why 
the  apparently  ambiguous  form  should  be 
preferred  to  the  strictly  perspicuous  one,  as 
being  more  forcible,  putting  the  emphatic 
word  or  clause  in  the  proper  place,  or  even  as 
avoiding  stiffness  and  awkwardness  of  sound. 

Let  your  style  be  idiomatic,  simple,  natural  : 
aim  at  satisfying  the  common  sense  of  those 
who  read  and  hear,  and  then,  though  any  one 
who  has  no  better  employment  may  pick 
holes  in  every  third  sentence,  you  will  have 
written  better  English  than  one  who  suffers 
the  tyranny  of  small  critics  to  cramp  the 
expression  of  his  thoughts. 

265.  The  following  note  has  been  sent  me,  Note  after  a 
received  after  a tithe  dinner  in  Devonshire  : tlthe  dinner- 
“ Mr.  T.  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  H., 

and  I have  got  a hat  that  is  not  his,  and  if 
he  have  got  a hat  that  is  not  yours,  no  doubt 
they  are  the  expectant  ones.”  It  would  defy 
any  analysis  to  detect  the  source  of  confusion 
here.  Perhaps  “ he  ” and  “ his  ” refer  to  some 
third  person,  not  the  Mr.  H.  who  is  addressed. 

But  I fear  we  must  look  for  the  clew  in  the 
notice,  “ after  a tithe  dinner.”  Evidently, 
the  effects  of  the  banquet  had  not  passed 
away. 

266.  The  following  clerical  advertisement  Clerical  ad- 
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ment. 


Criticism  of 
Fechter’s 
“ Hamlet.” 


from  a well-known  paper  has  been  sent  by  a 
correspondent  : “A  married  A.B.,  now  hold- 
ing a sole  charge,  will  be  disengaged  on  17th 
September.  He  is  an  extempore  preacher  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace  in  all  their  sanctifying 
influence,  and  now  seeks  another.”  If  the 
hearers  of  the  advertiser  fare  the  same  as  his 
readers,  I fear  the  influence,  however  good, 
would  not  be  very  effectively  administered. 
For  it  really  costs  no  little  ingenuity  to 
discover  that  it  is  not  another  doctrine  nor 
another  influence  which  he  wants,  but  another 
sole  charge. 

267.  Here  is  another  specimen,  in  this  case 
an  extract  from  a criticism  of  Mr.  Fechter’s 
“ Hamlet,”  in  a daily  paper  : “ His  whole 
system  consists  in  playing  the  character  up- 
side down.  He  does  not  ignore  tradition,  but 
employs  it  so  far  that  it  enables  him  to  do 
precisely  the  reverse.  Dress,  gait,  action, 
everything,  like  his  pronunciation,  are  alike 
unintelligible.”  This  is  indeed  a delightful 
specimen  of  confusion,  and  obscurity,  and  bad 
English.  What  is  ‘precisely  the  reverse  which 
his  employment  of  tradition  enables  him  to 
do  ? The  reverse  of  what  ? Is  it  the  reverse 
of  ignoring  tradition  1 Does  the  critic  mean, 
that  he  employs  tradition  so  far  that  it 
enables  him  not  to  ignore  it  ? Surely  this  is 
not  the  meaning.  After  feeling  about  in  the 
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I dark  some  time,  we  arrive  at  a sort  of  suspi- 
;i|  cion,  that  the  meaning  must  be,  that  Mr. 

; Fechter  employs  tradition  so  far,  that  it 
furnishes  him  with  the  means  of  flying  in  the 
! face  of  tradition — of  contradicting  the  whole 
; scope  and  tenor  of  tradition — of  doing,  in 
i fact,  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  an 
actor  would  do  who  scrupulously  followed 
i tradition.  Bad  as  this  sentence  is,  it  might 
I be  matched  ten  times  over  any  day  on  the 
l table  of  a reading-room. 

' 268.  Can  we,  in  an  elliptic  sentence,  use  The  same 

the  same  term,  once  only  expressed,  as  doing  different 
duty  both  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases' 
cases  1 The  late  famous  Oxford  Declaration 
of  the  Clergy  described  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures as  “ not  only  containing  but  being  the 
Word  of  God.”  The  meaning  was  sufficiently 
| clear  : but  is  the  phrase  correct  1 I venture 
to  think  that  it  is  not,  and  that  it  should 
rather  have  been  said  “ not  only  containing 
the  Word  of  God,  but  themselves  being  the 
j Word  of  God.”  Both  precision  and  propriety 
are  thus  better  secured. 

! 269.  Indeed  we  may  venture  to  lay  it 

down  as  a rule,  that  in  sentences  where 
several  forms  of  speech  converge,  so  to  speak, 
on  one  term,  that  term  is  better  expressed  or 
indicated  after  each  of  them,  than  reserved 
to  be  expressed  or  indicated  once  only  at  the 
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adverbs : 
“only.” 


end  of  all.  “He  not  only  requested  an  in- 
troduction to,  but  received  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  placed  himself  by  the  side  of,  and 
from  that  day  kept  up  friendly  intercourse 
with,  my  young  protege,”  is  far  better  written, 
“ He  not  only  requested  an  introduction  to 
my  young  protege,  but  received  him  with 
the  utmost  courtesy,  placed  himself  by  his 
side,  and  from  that  day  kept  up  friendly 
intercourse  with  him.”  In  this  sentence,  the 
change  for  the  better  is  obvious  : in  many 
others,  constructed  in  the  former  manner,  it 
may  not  be  so  plain  : but  that  the  change 
is  for  the  better,  if  judiciously  made,  will 
I think  in  every  case  be  ultimately  ap- 
parent. 

270.  Much  has  been  said  by  my  various 
correspondents  about  the  placing  of  adverbs 
and  other  qualifying  terms  * in  respect  of  the 
verbs  or  nouns  with  which  they  are  connected ; 
and  the  dispute  has  turned  especially  on  the 
situation  of  the  adverb  “only,”  with  regard  to 
its  verb.  “ Did  you  see  a man  and  a woman  ? ” 
“ No  ; I only  saw  a manV  This  is  our  ordi- 
nary colloquial  English.  Is  it  wrong  ? Of 
course  the  pedant  comes  down  on  us,  and 
says,  “Yes;  it  is  wrong.  You  want  your 
adverb  ‘ only'  to  qualify,  not  your  act  of 

* See  this  expression  justified  below,  paragraph 
376. 
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seeing,  but  the  number  of  persons  whom  you 
saw.  The  proper  opposition  to  1 I only  saw 
a man  ’ would  be  1 I saw  and  heard  a man,’ 
or  1 1 saw  and  touched  him’  ” So  far  the 
pedant ; now  for  common  sense.  Common 
sense  at  once  replies,  “ I beg  the  pedant’s 
pardon ; he  says  I didn’t  want  the  adverb 
1 only  ’ to  qualify  my  act  of  seeing.  I say,  I 
did.  For  what  was  the  act  of  seeing  ? The 
two  things  to  be  opposed  are  two  acts  of 
seeing.  Seeing  a man,  and  seeing  a man  and 
a woman.  It  was  not  the  same  sight.  I only 
performed  the  one ; I did  not  go  further,  and 
perform  the  other.  I only  saw  a man  ; I did 
not  see  a man  and  a woman.”  Of  course  the 
other  way  is  right  also,  and,  strictly  speaking, 
the  more  technically  exact  of  the  two  ; but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  more  exact 
expression  is  also  the  better  English.  Very 
often  we  cannot  have  exactness  and  smooth- 
ness together.  Wherever  this  is  the  case,  the 
harsher  method  of  constructing  the  sentence 
is,  in  colloquial  English,  abandoned,  even  at 
the  risk  of  exactness  and  school  rules*  The 
adverb  “ only’’  in  many  sentences  where 
strictly  speaking  it  ought  to  follow  its  verb 
and  to  limit  the  objects  of  the  verb,  is  in 
good  English  placed  before  the  verb. 

271.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  this  from 
the  great  storehouse  of  good  English,  our 
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Authorised  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
Ps.  lxii.  4,  we  read,  “They  only  consult  to 
cast  him  down  from  his  excellency;”  i.e., 
their  consultation  is  on  one  subject  only, 
how  to  cast  him  down.  See  also  Matt, 
xiv.  36. 

272.  The  account  of  the  matter  before  us 
is  just  this  : I may  use  my  adverb  “ only  ” 
where  two  things  are  spoken  of  which  are 
affected  by  the  same  action,  to  qualify  the 
one  as  distinguished  from  the  other,  or  I may, 
if  I will,  separate  the  action  into  two  parts, 
the  one  having  regard  to  the  one  thing  acted 
on,  and  the  other  having  regard  to  the  other; 
and  I may  make  use  of  my  adverb  to  qualify 
one  part  of  the  action  as  compared  with  the 
other.  If  I say,  “ I will  state  only  one  thing 
more,”  I mean,  that  being  about  to  state,  I 
will  confine  that  action  to  one  thing  and  not 
extend  it  to  any  more ; if  I say,  “ I will  only 
state  one  thing  more”  I mean  that  all  I will 
do  is,  to  make  one  statement,  not  more.  But 
our  gentlemen  with  their  rules  never  look 
about  to  see  whether  usage  is  not  justified  ; 
they  find  a sentence  not  arranged  as  their 
books  say  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  instantly 
set  down  as  wrong,  in  spite  of  the  common 
sense  and  practice  of  all  England  being  against 
them. 

273.  This  last-mentioned  adverb  is  not  the 
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only  word  whose  position  is  thus  questioned  : 
“both”  is  another.  This  word,  we  are  told, 
should  always  be  placed  strictly  before  the 
former  of  the  words  to  which  it  belongs  in  the 
sentence,  not  before  the  verb  or  noun  which 
applies  equally  to  the  two.  Thus,  if  I say 
“ They  broke  down  both  the  door  of  the  stable 
and  of  the  cellar ,”  I am  charged  with  having 
violated  the  rules  of  good  English.  The 
pedant  would  have  it,  “ They  broke  down  the 
door  both  of  the  stable  and  of  the  cellar.”  Now, 
to  my  mind,  the  difference  between  these 
two  sentences  is,  that  the  former  is  plain 
colloquial  English  : the  latter  is  harsh  and 
cramped,  and  could  not  have  been  written 
by  a sensible  man,  but  only  by  a man  who 
thought  less  about  conveying  the  sense  of 
what  he  said,  than  about  the  rules  by  which 
his  expression  should  be  regulated.  But  let 
us  see  how  the  great  masters  of  our  English 
tongue  wrote.  Let  us  balance  Shakspeare 
against  Lindley  Murray.  In  the  “ Tempest,” 
(act  i.  sc.  2,)  Prospero  tells  Miranda  that  the 
usurping  Duke  of  Milan,  her  uncle, 

“ Having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i’  th’  state 
To  what  tune  pleased  his  ear.  ” 

This  is,  of  course,  a clear  violation  of  the 
rule  ; according  to  which  the  w’ords  ought  to 
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have  run,  “ having  the  lcey  of  both  officer  and 
office 

27  4.  As  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
arrangement  of  words,  I may  mention  that  I 
have  been  in  controversy,  first  and  last,  with 
several  people,*  while  I have  been  engaged 
on  my  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  about 
the  expression  “ the  three  first  Gospels .”  My 
correspondents  invariably  maintain  that  this 
expression,  which  I always  use,  must  be  an 
oversight,  and  that  I ought  to  say  “ the  first 
three  Gospels .”  I should  like  to  argue  this 
out ; and  the  present  seems  a good  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so. 

275.  There  are  Four  Gospels,  as  we  all 
know.  And  such  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  three  which  are  placed  first,  as  com- 
pared with  the  one  which  is  placed  last,  that 
it  often  becomes  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
three,  and  the  one,  in  two  separate  classes. 
It  is  in  doing  so  that  I say  “ the  three  first 
Gospels,”  and  my  correspondents  want  me  to 
say  “ the  first  three  Gospels .”  Which  of  the 
two  is  right  ? or,  if  both  are  right,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  better  ? 

276,  My  view  is  this.  The  whole  number 
is  divided  into  two  classes  : the  first  class, 
and  the  last  class.  To  the  former  of  these 
belong  three : to  the  latter  belongs  one., 

* See  paragraph  472,  below. 
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There  are  three  that  are  ranged  under  the 
description  “ first : ” and  there  is  one  that  is 
ranged  under  the  description  “last”  Just 
in  this  way  are  the  two  classes  spoken  of  in 
that  saying  of  our  Lord,  “ There  are  last 
which  shall  be  first,  and  there  are  first  which 
shall  be  last.”  (Luke  xiii.  30.)  It  is  not 
necessary  that  one  only  should  be  spoken  of 
as  first,  and  one  only  as  last,  as  this  quotation 
shows.  The  whole  class  is  first,  as  compared 
with  the  whole  other  class  which  is  last.  Of 
twelve  persons  I may  make  two  classes,  and 
speak  of  the  Jive  first,  and  the  seven  last.  This 
is  a correct  and  logical  way  of  speaking.  The 
opposition  between  the  two  classes  is  as  strict 
and  complete,  as  when  I say  that  of  twelve 
men  there  are  five  tall  and  seven  short.  If 
then  I wish  to  divide  twelve  men  into  two 
classes,  I say,  and  I maintain  I say  rightly, 
the  Jive  first  and  the  seven  last.  If  I wish  to 
divide  the  four  Gospels  into  two  classes,  I 
say,  and  maintain  I say  rightly,  the  three  first 
Gospels,  and  the  last  Gospel. 

277.  Now  let  us  try  the  correctness  of  the 
other  expression,  “ the  first  three  Gospels” 
Used  in  common  talk,  it  would  of  course 
convey  the  same  idea  as  the  other.  But  that 
is  not  our  present  question.  Our  question  is, 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  precise  and 
correct  ? When  I say  “ the  first  three  ” the 
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idea  presented  to  the  mind  is,  that  I am 
going  to  speak  of  another  three , which  shall  be 
set  in  contrast  to  them.  The  proper  oppo- 
sition to  “ a tall  man  ” is  “a  short  man”  not 
a short  stick.  When  therefore  I take  twelve 
men,  and  dividing  them  into  two  classes, 
speak  of  the  tall  five  and  the  short  seven,  I 
may  bes  intelligible,  but  I certainly  am  not 
speaking  precisely  nor  properly.  And  so  when 
I take  four  Gospels,  and,  dividing  them  into 
two  classes,  speak  of  “ the  first  three”  and  “ the 
last  one”  I may  be  complying  with  technical 
rules,  but  I maintain  that  I am  not  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  common  sense,  and' 
therefore  neither  with  those  of  good  English. 

278.  A correspondent  writes  : — “As  to  the 
‘ three  first  Gospels ,’  your  explanation  is  clear. 
But  would  it  be  right  to  say,  * in  the  three 
first  weeks  of  the  quarter,  the  receipts  were 
below  the  average  1 ’ and  if  not,  why  not  % ” 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  perfectly  right  to 
speak  thus  ; and  in  the  particular  instance 
given,  “ the  three  first  weeks  ” would  be  better 
than  “the  first  three  weeks,”  for  another 
reason ; that  “ three  weeks  ” being  a not  un- 
usual designation  of  the  portion  of  time 
extending  over  three  weeks,  the  expression, 
“ the  first  three  weeks  ” would  fail  to  direct 
the  attention  to  the  receipts  week  by  week, 
which  appears  to  be  the  desire  of  the  speaker. 
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279.  Another  correspondent  says,  “I  should 
once  have  sided  with  your  opponents  as  to 
‘ the  three  first  Gospels  : ’ but  I am  convinced 
by  your  arguments.”  “I  think,  however,” 
he  continues,  “you  would  not  defend  what 
we  often  hear  from  the  pulpit,  or  even  more 
commonly  from  the  clerk’s  desk.  ‘In  the 
third  chapter  of  St.  John,  the  three  last 
verses,  are  these  words : ’ Or,  ‘ Let  us  sing 
the  three  first  and  the  three  last  verses  of 
the  92nd  Psalm.’  ” 

280.  To  this  I answer,  Why  not  ? The 
“three  first”  verses  are,  the  three  verses  whose 
place,  with  reference  to  the  rest,  is  first.  It  is 
only  a short  way  of  saying,  the  three  verses 
which  come  first : and  so  of  the  “ three  last.” 
Look  at  our  daily  procession  into  church. 
What  is  the  order?  The  Choristers  are  first : 
First,  is  a quality  which  may  be  predicated 
of  them  just  as  being  in  white  surplices  may 
be  : they  are  the  twelve  first  in  order  : or 
more  briefly,  they  are  “ the  twelve  first .”  Then 
come  the  Lay  Clerks,  the  twelve  next  in  order, 
or  in  brief,  “ the  twelve  next .”  Then  come  the 
clergy,  the  four,  or  seven,  or  twelve  last. 

281.  Hardly  any  good  English  expression 
gets  so  much  wrath  expended  on  it  as  this 
“ three  first or  “ three  last."  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  I had  a whole  vial  of  scorn 
poured  over  me  because  I have  used  it  in  my 
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each  other. 


edition  of  the  Greek  Testament : the  Reviewer 
being  of  course  not  aware  that  this  is  done 
of  malice  prepense,  and  because  it  is  believed 
to  be  right. 

282.  Ought  we  to  say,  “ be  kind  to  one 
another ,”  or  “ be  kind  one  to  another  1 ” The 
latter  is  beyond  question  the  more  correct, 
and  is  found  in  the  English  Version  of  the 
Scriptures  in  such  phrases  as,  “ Be  kindly 
affectioned  one  to  another  in  brotherlj  love.” 
But  the  former  has  become  almost  idiomatic, 
and  the  other  would  sound  pedantic  in  con- 
versation. 

283.  The  history  of  the  inaccuracy  may  be 
thus  traced.  When  we  say,  “ Love  one  an- 
other,” “one  another’’  is  not  a compound 
word  in  the  objective  case  after  the  verb,  but 
is  two  words,  the  former  in  the  nominative, 
the  latter  in  the  objective  case : in  Latin, 
“ Diligite  alius  alium  : ” one  love  another. 
But  the  ear  has  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
sound  of  “ one  another  ” pronounced  together, 
that  we  have  come  to  regard  that  sound  as 
indicating  a compound  word,  and  to  treat  it 
as  such  after  a preposition. 

284.  The  same  is  the  case  with  “each  other.” 
“Love  each  other,” is  “Love  each  the  other:” 
and  so  when  a preposition  intervenes,  we 
ought  properly  to  say,  “ Each  to  the  other.” 
But  we  do  not,  and  never  shall.  Idiom  has 
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prevailed,  even  when  established  in  a mis- 
take, over  strict  propriety. 

285.  Fault  has  been  found  with  me  by  some  Confused 

J use  of 

of  my  correspondents  and  censors,  for  the  “ ^e” Mld 
confused  use,  as  they  are  pleased  to  regard  it, 
of  the  personal  pronouns  “ he  ” and  “ it.” 

Now  here  is  another  matter  on  which  they 
and  I are  entirely  at  issue.  A rule  is  cited 
from  Dr.  Campbell,  that  “ wherever  the  pro- 
noun ‘ he  ’ will  be  ambiguous,  because  two  or 
more  males  happen  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  clause  of  a sentence,  we  ought  always  to 
give  another  turn  to  the  expression,  or  to  use 
the  noun  itself  and  not  the  pronoun  : for 
when  the  repetition  of  a word  is  necessary, 
it  is  not  offensive.  The  translators  of  the 
Bible,”  continues  Dr.  C.,  “ have  often  judi- 
ciously used  this  method  : I say  judiciously, 
because  though  the  other  method  be  on  some 
occasions  preferable,  yet,  by  attempting  the 
other  they  would  have  run  a much  greater  risk 
of  destroying  ” (he  means  “ a much  greater 
risk,  namely,  that  of  destroying  ”)  “that  beau- 
tiful simplicity  which  is  an  eminent  charac- 
teristic of  Holy  Writ.  I shall  take  an  instance 
from  the  speech  of  Judah  to  his  brother  Joseph 
in  Egypt  : ‘We  said  to  my  lord,  the  lad  can- 
not leave  his  father,  for  if  he  should  leave  his 
father,  his  father  would  die.’  The  words  ‘ his 
father  ’ are  in  this  short  verse  thrice  repeated, 
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and  yet  are  not  disagreeable,  as  they  contri- 
bute to  perspicuity.  Had  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence  run  thus  : ‘ if  he  should  leave  his 
father  he  would  die,’  it  would  not  have  ap- 
peared from  the  expression  whether  it  was 
the  child  or  the  parent  that  would  die.” 

286.  So  far  Dr.  Campbell,  “ Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric.”  Now  it  so  happens,  that  although 
Dr.  Campbell  has  been  able  to  find  an  instance 
to  illustrate  his  point,  this  is  a matter  about 
which  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  and  indeed 
the  best  of  our  English  writers,  care  very 
little;  of  this,  numerous  instances  might  be 
produced  out  of  our  English  Bible.  I will 
content  myself  with  two : the  first  from  2 
Kings  i.  9 : “ Then  the  king  sent  unto  him  a 
captain  of  fifty  with  his  fifty : and  he  went 
up  to  him  : and  behold,  he  sat  on  the  top  of 
an  hill.”  To  common  sense  it  is  plain  enough 
who  is  meant  in  each  case  by  he  and  him,  and 
I don’t  suppose  a mistake  was  ever  made 
about  it  : but  the  sentence  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  Dr.  Campbell’s  rule.  Again,  in  Luke 
xix.  3,  4,  we  read  of  Zaccheus  : “ And  he 
sought  to  see  Jesus  who  he  was ; and  could 
not  for  the  press,  because  he  was  little  of 
stature.  And  he  ran  before,  and  climbed  up 
into  a sycamore  tree  to  see  him  : for  he  was 
to  pass  that  way.”  Now  here  you  see  the  j 
pronouns  “ he  ” and  “ him  ” are  used  indiscri- 
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minately,  sometimes  of  our  Lord,  sometimes 
of  Zaccheus  : and  yet  every  one  knows  to 
whom  to  apply  each  of  them.  The  caviller 
might  find  ambiguity  over  and  over  again ; 
and  accordingly  one  of  my  censors  says  of 
this  very  example,  “ you  surely  do  not  defend 
the  construction  of  these  sentences  ?”  All  I 
can  tell  him  is,  they  run  thus  in  the  original: 
and  this,  our  translators  very  well  knew,  is 
not  a matter  of  the  grammar  of  our  language, 
but  of  all  languages,  belonging  in  fact  to  the 
laws  of  human  thought.  As  to  the  transla- 
tors having,  as  Dr.  Campbell  says,  often  judi- 
ciously used  the  other  method,  the  expression 
is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Our  translators 
rendered  most  commonly  what  they  found  in 
the  original,  and  very  rarely  indeed  would 
have  thought  of  repeating  the  noun  where 
the  original  had  the  pronoun.  In  the  ex- 
ample from  Genesis,  it  would  have  been  better 
if  they  had  not  repeated  the  words  “his 
father”  the  third  time,  but  had  left  the 
sentence  ambiguous,  as  I believe  it  is  in  the 
original  Hebrew. 

287.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  (July,  1864),  Quotation 
in  treating  with  just  contempt  the  objections  ^urgh 
of  these  eager  discoverers  of  ambiguities, 
makes  the  following  very  sensible  remarks: 

“ If  a man  writes  in  a way  which  cannot 
be  misunderstood  by  a reader  of  common 
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candour  and  intelligence,  he  has  done  all, 
as  regards  clearness,  that  can  be  expected 
of  him.  To  attempt  more  is  to  ask  of  lan- 
guage more  than  language  can  perform  : the 
consequences  of  attempting  it  any  one  may 
see  who  will  spend  an  hour  with  the 
Statutes  at  large.  ‘Jack  was  very  respect- 
ful to  Tom,  and  always  took  off  his  hat  when 
he  met  him.  Jack  was  very  rude  to  Tom, 
and  always  knocked  off  his  hat  when  he  met 
him.’  Will  any  one  pretend  that  either  of 
these  sentences  is  ambiguous  in  meaning,  or 
unidiomatic  in  expression  1 Yet  critics  of 
the  class  now  before  us  are  bound  to  contend 
that  Jack  showed  his  respect  by  taking  off 
Tom’s  hat,  or  else  that  he  showed  his  rude- 
ness by  knocking  oft  his  own.  It  is  useless 
to  multiply  examples ; no  book  was  ever 
written  that  could  stand  a hostile  examina- 
tion in  this  spirit  : and  one  that  could  stand 
it  would  be  totally  unreadable.” 

288.  I will  add  a story  serving  to  show 
the  usefulness,  on  certain  occasions,  of  these 
penny-wise  grammarians.  The  churchwardens 
of  a parish  near  Bristol,  having  reason  to  make 
a presentation  to  the  Bishop,  met  to  draw  it 
up.  Churchwarden  A brought  the  draft,  be- 
ginning, “ My  Lord  . . .”  But  Churchwarden 
B was  a man  of  education,  with  the  rules  of 
grammar  ever  on  his  tongue.  “ My  ” was  of 
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course  incorrect,  where  the  “presenters  ” were 
two  persons.  The  presentation,  he  maintained, 
ought  to  be  corrected;  and  it  narrowly  escaped 
going  up  to  the  Bishop  addressed  to  him  as 
“ Our  Lord  . . 

289.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  question, 
whether  “ than  ” does  or  does  not  govern  an 
accusative  case?  u than  /:”  “ than  me 
which  is  right  ? My  readers  will  probably 
answer  without  hesitation,  the  former.  But 
is  the  latter  so  certainly  wrong?  We  are 
accustomed  to  hear  it  stigmatised  as  being 
so  ; but  I think,  erroneously.  Milton  writes, 
(“Paradise  Lost,”  ii.  299,) — 

“ Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived,  than  whom, 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat.” 

And  thus  every  one  of  us  would  speak : 
“ than  who  ” would  be  intolerable.  And  this 
seems  to  settle  the  question. 

290.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
constructing  a clause  with  a comparative  and 
“ than .”  You  may  say  either  “ than  7”  or 
“ than  me.”  If  you  say  the  former,  you  use 
what  is  called  an  elliptical  expression  : i.e ., 
an  expression  in  which  something  is  left  out ; 
— and  that  something  is  the  verb  11  am.” 
“ He  is  wiser  than  I,”  being  filled  out,  would 
be,  “ He  is  wiser  than  I am  : ” “ He  is  wiser 
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* See  Appendix. 
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than  me,”  is  the  direct  and  complete  construc- 
tion. The  difference  between  the  two  usages 
seems  to  be  this : and  it  is  curiously  confirma- 
tive of  what  has  been  sometimes  observed, 
that  men  in  ordinary  converse  shrink,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  from  the  use  of  the  bare  nominative 
of  the  personal  pronoun.  Where  solemnity 
is  required,  the  construction  in  the  nomina- 
tive is  used.  Our  Lord’s  words  will  occur  to 
us  (John  xiv.  28),  “My  Father  is  greater 
than  I.”  But  in  ordinary  conversation  this 
construction  is  generally  avoided,  as  sounding 
too  weighty  and  formal.  In  colloquial  talk 
we  commonly  say  either  “ He  is  older  than 
me,”  or  perhaps  more  frequently,  “ He  is 
older  than  I am.”  And  so  with  the  other 
personal  pronouns,  he , she,  we,  and  they. 

291.  Dr.  Latham  in  mentioning  this  con- 
struction (to  which,  however,  he  prefers  the 
other)  quotes  from  Prior, 

“ Thou  art  a girl,  as  much  brighter  than  her, 

As  he  is  a poet  sublixner  than  me:” 

and  from  Swift, 

“You  are  a much  greater  loser  than  me. ” 

But  he  does  not  treat  “ than  whom,”  an  ex- 
pression which  leaves  no  choice,  as  not 
admitting  of  an  elliptic  construction,  and 
which  therefore,  as  above  observed,  seems 
decisive. 
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292.  Still  it  is  urged  that  “ than  me  ” can- 
not be  right : or  can  only  be  right  when 
“ me  ” is  necessarily  in  government,  as  in  the 
sentence,  “ He  likes  you  better  than  me.”  I 
can  do  no  more  in  reply,  than  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  saying,  “than  whom,”  to  show  that 
“ than  ” can  and  does  really  govern  an  objec- 
tive case  by  its  own  power,  and  therefore  may 
govern  “ me,”  or  “ him,”  or  “ her,”  or  “ them,” 
if  we  choose  so  to  construct  the  sentence. 

293.  The  mention  of  the  nominative  and  “it  is  me." 
accusative  of  the  personal  pronoun  seems  not 
inaptly  to  introduce  a discussion  of  the  well- 
known  and  much  controverted  phrase,  “ It  is 

me.”  Now  this  is  an  expression  which  every 
one  uses.  Grammarians  (of  the  smaller  or- 
der) protest  : schoolmasters  (of  the  lower 
kind)  prohibit  and  chastise ; but  English 
men,  women,  and  children  go  on  saying  it, 
and  will  go  on  saying  it  as  long  as  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  Here  is  a phe- 
nomenon worth  accounting  for.  “ Not  at 
all  so,”  say  our  censors : “ don’t  trouble 

yourself  about  it ; it  is  a mere  vulgarism. 

Leave  it  off  yourself,  and  try  to  persuade 
every  one  else  to  leave  it  off.” 

294.  But  I cannot.  I write  a letter  in- 
viting a friend  who  is  very  particular  on  these 
points,  to  come  to  Canterbury.  I write  in 
some  fear  and  trembling.  All  my  adverbs 
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Dr.  La- 
tham’s 
opinion. 


are  (what  I should  call)  misplaced,  that  I may 
not  offend  him.  But  at  last,  I am  obliged  to 
transgress,  in  spite  of  my  good  resolutions. 
I am  promising  to  meet  him  at  the  station, 
and  I was  going  to  write  : “ if  you  see  on 
the  platform  ‘ an  old  party  in  a shovel ,’  that 
will  be  I.”  But  my  pen  refuses  to  sanction 
(to  endorse , I believe  I ought  to  say,  but  I 
cannot)  the  construction.  “ That  will  be  me  ” 
comes  from  it,  in  spite,  as  I said,  of  my  re- 
solve of  the  best  possible  behaviour. 

295.  Of  course  it  will  be  obvious,  that  in  the 
independently  constructed  clause  “that  will  be 
me  (or  I),”  no  difference  whatever  in  the  case 
of  the  personal  pronoun  can  be  made  by  its 
previous  construction  in  the  sentence.  The 
mention  of  such  an  idea  needs  an  apology  : 
but  it  has  been  actually  maintained  that  the 
accusative  is  right  in  this  clause,  because  the 
personal  pronoun  represents  a noun  governed 
by  the  verb  “ see  ” : “ that  will  be  me  [you 
will  see].” 

296.  Let  us  see  what  a real  grammarian 
says  on  the  matter  : one  who  does  not  lay 
down  rules  only,  but  is  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain on  what  usages  are  founded.  Dr.  La- 
tham, in  his  admirable  “ History  of  the 
English  Language,”  (p.  586,)  says,  “ We  may 
....  call  the  word  me  a secondary  nomina- 
tive : inasmuch  as  such  phrases  as  it  is  me  = 
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it  is  I,  are  common.  To  call  such  expres- 
sions incorrect  English,  is  to  assume  the 
point.  No  one  says  that  cest  moi  is  bad 
French,  and  c'est,  je  is  good.  The  fact  is 
that,  with  us,  the  whole  question  is  a 
question  of  degree.  Has  or  has  not  the 
custom  been  sufficiently  prevalent  to  have 
transferred  the  forms  me,  ye,  and  you,  from 
one  case  to  another  ? Or  perhaps  we  may 
say,  is  there  any  real  custom  at  all  in  favour 
of  I,  except  so  far  as  the  grammarians  1 ave 
made  one?  It  is  clear  that  the  French 
analogy  is  against  it.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  personal  pronoun  as  a predicate  may 
be  in  a different  analogy  from  the  personal 
pronoun  as  a subject.” 

297.  And  in  another  place,  (p.  584,)  he 
says  : “What  if  the  current  objections  to 
such  expressions  as  it  is  me  (which  the  ordi- 
nary grammarians  would  change  into  it  is  I), 
be  unfounded,  or  rather  founded  upon  the 
ignorance  of  this  difference  (the  difference 
between  the  use  of  the  pronoun  as  subject 
and  as  predicate)  ? That  the  present  writer 
defends  this  (so-called)  vulgarism  may  be 
seen  elsewhere.  It  may  be  seen  elsewhere, 
that  he  finds  nothing  worse  in  it  than  a 
Frenchman  finds  in  cest  moi,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  dogma,  c'est  je  would  be 
the  right  expression.  Both  constructions,  the 
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English  and  the  French,  are  predicative : 
and  when  constructions  are  predicative,  a 
change  is  what  we  must  expect  rather  than 
be  surprised  at.” 

298.  The  account  which  Dr.  Latham  has 
here  given,  is  doubtless  the  right  one.  There 
is  a disposition,  when  the  personal  pronoun  is 
used  predicatively,  to  put  it  into  the  accusa- 
tive case.  That  this  is  more  prevalent  in 
the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  singular  than 
in  the  others,  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  fact 
which  Dr.  Latham  has  elsewhere  established, 
that  me  is  not  the  proper,  but  only  the 
adopted  accusative  of  /,  being  in  fact  a dis- 
tinct and  independent  form  of  the  personal 
pronoun.  As  he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  “They 
(/  and  me)  are  not  only  two  words,  but  the 
names  for  two  different  ideas.”  But,  it  may 
fairly  be  asked,  whence  arises  this  disposition 
to  shrink  from  the  use  of  the  nominative  case 
in  the  predicate  ? For  it  does  not  apply  to 
all  instances  where  the  pronoun  is  predica- 
tive. “ He  said  unto  them,  it  is  I : be  not 
afraid.”  This  is  a capital  instance  : for  it 
shows  us  at  once  why  the  nominative  should 
be  sometimes  used.  The  Majesty  of  the 
Speaker  here,  and  His  purpose  of  re-assuring 
the  disciples  by  the  assertion  that  it  was 
none  other  than  Himself,  at  once  point  out 
to  us  the  case  in  which  it  would  be  proper 
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for  the  nominative,  and  not  the  accusative, 
to  be  used.* 

299.  Dr.  Latham  goes  on  to  say,  after  the  “ 
first  of  my  two  citations,  (p.  587,)  “ At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  ex- 
pression, it  is  me  = it  is  7,  will  not  justify  the 
use  of  it  is  him , it  is  her  = it  is  he,  and  it  is 
she.  Me,  ye,  you,  are  what  may  be  called 
indifferent  forms,  i.e.,  nominative  as  much  as 
accusative,  and  accusative  as  much  as  nomi- 
native. Him  and  her,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  indifferent.  The  -m  and  -r  are  re- 
spectively the  signs  of  cases  other  than  the 
nominative.” 

300.  But  is  this  quite  consistent  with  the 
idea  that  the  categorical  use  of  the  pronoun 
in  the  predicate  may  be  different  from  that 
of  the  same  pronoun  as  a subject  1 Me  may 
not  have  been  the  original  accusative  case  of 
I : but  it  is  unquestionably  the  adopted  ac- 
cusative, in  constant  use  as  such.  Where  lies 
the  difference,  grammatically,  between  it  is 
me,  and  it  is  Mm,  or  it  is  her,  as  far  as  present 
usage  is  concerned  ? It  seems  to  me  that,  if 
we  are  prepared  to  defend  the  one,  we  ought  in 
consistency  also  to  defend  the  other.  When, 
in  the  Ingoldsby  legend,  the  monks  of  Bheims 

* The  predicate  in  the  question,  “Is  it  I?”  (Matt, 
xxvi.  22),  is, hardly  perhaps  a case  in  point. 
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saw  the  poor  anathematised  jackdaw  appear, 
“ Regardless  of  grammar,  they  cried  out, 
‘ That’s  him  ! ’ ” And  I fear  we  must  show  an 
equal  disregard  of  what  ordinarily  passes  for 
grammar , if  we  would  give  a correct  account 
of  the  prevalent  usages  of  our  language.  At 
all  events,  in  so  doing  we  shall  be  following 
our  best  writers.  Cowley  has, 

* ‘ Say  what  thou  wilt,  Chastity  is  no  more 
Thee,  than  a porter  is  his  door.  ” * 

301.  There  is  one  form  of  construction 
which  is  sometimes  regarded  as  coming  under 
the  present  question,  but  with  which,  in  fact, 

* I venture  to  reprint  here,  as  of  great  interest,  Mr. 
Ellis’s  letter  to  the  Reader,  of  May  7,  1864  : 

“‘IT’S  ME.’ 

“ To  the  Editor  o/The  Reader. 

“Colney  Hatch  Park,  30  April,  1864. 

‘ ‘ Sir,  — In  reference  to  your  remarks  on  it’s  me  in 
your  notice  of  Dean  Alford’s  ‘ Plea  for  the  Queen’s 
English,  ’ I consider  that  the  phrase  it  is  I is  a modernism, 
or  rather,  a grammaticism — that  is,  it  was  never  in  po- 
pular use,  but  was  introduced  solely  on  some  grammati- 
cal hypothesis  as  to  having  the  same  case  before  and 
after  the  verb  is.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sonant with  the  feelings  of  Teutonic  tribes  to  use  the 
nominative  of  the  personal  pronouns  as  a predicate.  To 
them — and  therefore  to  English  people — it  is  I is  just  as 
strange  as  est  ego,  iarl  eyoj,  would  be  to  Latin  or  Greek. 
These  last  languages  require  ego  sum,  iyob  elfu  (Matt, 
xiv.  27  ; Mark  vi.  50  ; John  vi.  20).  The  predicate 
was  here  simply  omitted.  In  Gothic  we  have  precisely 
the  same  construction,  ik  im  (John  vi.  20).  The  Eng- 
lish Wyclifhte  translations  both  give  I am.  But  the 
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it  is  not  concerned.  I mean  that  occurring 
in  such  phrases  as  “ You  didn't  know  it  to  be 

Anglo-Saxon  version,  like  the  modern  German,  is  not 
content  with  leaving  the  predicate  unexpressed,  and  we 
find  ic  hit  eom ; High  German,  ich  bin  es  ; literally,  I 
am  it ; namely,  that  which  you  see.  The  Heliand  para- 
phrase is  very  explicit  (Schmeller’s  ed. , p.  90,  line  2), 
‘ Ik  bium  that  barn  Godes’  (‘I  am  the  Son  of  God’). 
The  Welsh  and  Gaelic  try  to  he  emphatic,  the  first  saying 
myfi  ydyw  (q.  d.  myself  am),  and  the  second,  is  mise  a 
ta  ann  (q.  d.  it’s  myself  that’s  living).  But  of  course 
we  do  not  look  to  these  languages  as  a guide  to  English. 
The  Danish  is  very  peculiar  and  important  on  account 
of  its  intimate  relation  with  English.  As  in  English, 
the  dative  and  accusative  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns 
now  coincide  in  Danish,  Jeg,  mig  (I,  me)  ; Du,  dig 
(thou,  thee)  ; Han,  ham  (he,  him).  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing rule  laid  down  in  Tobiesen’s  Danische  Sprach- 
lehre  (Sternhagen’s  ed.,  1828,  p.  215)  : — ‘After  the 
impersonal  verbs,  det  er  and  det  bliver  (it  is),  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  jeg,  du,  han  are  not  used  in  the  nomi- 
native, but  in  the  dative,  as  der  er  mig  der  har  gjort 
det  (it’s  me  that  did  it)  ; det  er  dig,  som  har  vceret 
mester  derfor  (it’s  thee  who  was  its  master) ; det  bliver 
ham,  som  vi  ville  tale  med  (it’s  him  that  we  wish  to 
speak  with)  ; [where  also  the  construction  of  the  relative 
and  preposition  is  English]  ; and  similarly  in  the  plural : 
det  er  os,  jer,  dem  (it’s  us,  you,  them).  ’ This  is  per- 
fectly explicit,  and  shows  the  same  construction  as  the 
English  ; but,  in  the  Testament,  the  wish  to  be  uncol- 
loquial  has  apparently  forced  the  translator  to  depart 
from  the  usual  custom  when  the  words  are  given  to 
Jesus,  but  he  returns  to  it  when  they  are  echoed  by 
Peter  (Matt.  xiv.  27,  28).  ‘ Jesus — sagde: — deter  jeg, 

— men  Peder — sagde  : Herre,  dersom  det  er  dig,  ba  byd 
mig,’  &c.  (‘Jesus  said,  It  is  I ; but  Peter  said,  Lord,  if 
it  is  thee,  bid  me,’  &c. ) The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  it’s  me  is  good  English,  and  it’s  7 is  a mistaken 
purism.  We  have  now,  I think,  come  to  regard  the 
objective  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  as  a predicative 
form,  and  this  will  justify  that’s  him,  although  the 
Danes  still  say  ‘ denne  er  han’  (‘that’s  he  ’).  We  are 
v therefore  in  the  same  condition  as  the  French  with  their 
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“ you  and 
I,”  accu- 
sative. 


me”  “ I suspected  it  to  be  him.”  In  these,  the 
accusative  cases  are  simply  in  government, 
and  nominatives  would  be  altogether  un- 
grammatical. The  verb  substantive  takes 
the  same  case  after  it  as  went  before  it. 
It  is  in  fact,  in  these  sentences,  equiva- 
lent to  as,  or  as  being.  “ You  didn’t  hnow , it 
to  be  I”  would  be  equivalent  to  “ you  didn’t 
recognise  it  as  which  of  course  would  be 
wrong. 

302.  A correspondent  asks  me  to  notice  “ a 
usage  now  becoming  prevalent  among  persons 
who  ought  to  know  better  : viz.  that  of  ‘ you 
and  I,’  after  prepositions  governing  the  accu- 
sative.” He  gives  an  instance  from  “ Both- 
well,”  a poem  by  Professor  Aytoun,  (p.  199)  : 

‘ ‘ But  it  were  vain  for  you  and  I 
In  single  fight  our  strength  to  try.” 

On  the  impropriety  of  this  there  can  of 
course  be  only  one  opinion.  “ Perhaps,” 
my  correspondent  adds,  “ Professor  Aytoun 
may  have  read  ‘ John  Gilpin,’  and,  innocent 

‘ c’est  moi,'  though  we  have  not  quite  reached  their 
‘ lui  n’osait pas  ’ (‘him  didn’t  dare  ’). 

“ Alexander  J.  Ellis.” 

It  will  be  curious  if,  after  all,  it  should  be  proved 
that  our  much-abused  colloquial  phrase  is  the  really 
good  English,  and  its  rival  “a  mistaken  purism.” 
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himself  of  cockneyisms,  may  have  supposed 
that  it  is  good  English  to  say 

‘ On  horseback  after  we.  ’ ” 

303.  When  Thomson,  in  “Rule  Britannia,”  “as thee.” 
wrote  “ The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee,”  was 
he*  writing  correct  English?  I venture  to 
think  he  was.  As,  like  than,  is  capable  of 
being  used  in  two  distinct  constructions,  the 
elliptic,  and  the  complete.  “ As  thou  ” is  the 
elliptic  construction,  requiring  the  verb  sub- 
stantive for  its  completion,  “ as  thou  art” 

“ As  thee,”  like  “ than  whom,”  is  the  complete 
construction,  in  which  the  conjunction  of  com- 
parison has  a quasi-prepositional  force,  and 
governs  the  pronoun  in  the  objective  case. 

The  construction  cited  from  Sir  Walter  Scott 
by  one  of  my  critics  as  faulty, 

“Yet  oft  in  Holy  Writ  we  see 
Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise,” 

is  perfectly  correct : not,  it  is  true,  the  usual 
form  of  expression,  or  the  more  elegant,  but 
one  to  which,  on  purely  grammatical  grounds, 
there  is  no  objection.  The  attempt  which  my 
critic  makes  to  convict  it  of  error  by  assuming 
it  to  be  the  elliptical  form,  such  ...  as  me 
(am),  only  shows  how  much  some  of  us  need 
reminding  of  the  first  principles  of  the  syntax 
of  our  language. 
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304.  A correspondent  enquired  whether 
Pope’s  lines, 

“ Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 

And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me  ? ” 

involve  a grammatical  error — whether  they 
ought  not  to  end  “ like  you  and  1 1 ” Here 
the  answer  is  very  plain.  The  querist  has 
been  misled  by  the  elliptical  theory  of  such 
clauses,  fancying  that  the  verb  “ doubt  ” 
should  be  supplied  at  the  end,  and  that  “like 
you  and  me  ” must  be  wrong,  because  we 
cannot  say  “like  you  and  me  doubt.”  But,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on  (par.  470),  “like  you 
and  I doubt”  is  an  inadmissible  vulgarism: 
and  in  consequence,  the  elliptical  construction 
is  here  out  of  the  question.  “ Lilce’’  ( = like 
unto)  governs  both  personal  pronouns  in  the 
objective  case.  If  precedents  are  created  for 
this,  we  have  them  in  abundance  : “ There 
was  none  like  thee  before  thee  ” (1  Kings  iii. 
12) : “Others  said  He  is  like  him”  (John  ix.  9), 
and  often.  A nominative  case  after  “ like  ” is 
never  found. 

Use  of  “of.”  305.  We  have  said  something  of  superfluous 

prepositions  : let  us  remark  on  the  use  of  pre- 
positions themselves.  The  preposition  “of”  is 
sometimes  hardly  dealt  with.  When  I read  in 
an  article  in  the  Tillies,  on  a late  annexation, 
“ What  can  the  Emperor  possibly  want  of 
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these  provinces  of  Savoy  ? ” I saw  at  once  that 
the  writer  must  be  a native  of  the  midland 
counties,  where  your  friends  complain  that 
you  have  not  “ called  of  them  of  a long  time .” 
Now  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  expression,  but 
the  sense  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  it,  that  is 
objectionable.  “What  can  the  Emperor  want 
of  these  provinces  ? ” is  very  good  English,  if 
we  mean  “ What  request  has  he  to  make  of 
these  provinces  ? ” But  if  we  mean,  as  the 
Times’  writer  evidently  did,  “What  does  he 
want  with  the  provinces?”  i.e.,  “What  need 
has  he  of  them  ? ” then  it  is  a vulgarism. 

306.  There  is  a peculiar  use  of  prepositions, 
which  is  allowable  in  moderation,  but  must 
not  be  too  often  resorted  to.  It  is  the  placing 
them  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  as  I have  just 
done  in  the  words  “ resorted  to  ; ” as  is  done 
in  the  command,  “ Let  not  your  good  be  evil 
spoken  of ; ” and  continually  in  our  discourse 
and  writing. 

307.  The  account  to  be  given  of  this  is,  that 
the  preposition,  which  the  verb  usually  takes 
after  it,  is  regarded  as  forming  a part  of  the 
word  itself.  To  speak  of,  to  resort  to,  are 
hardly  verbs  and  prepositions,  but  form  in 
each  case  almost  one  word.  But  let  us  go 
on.  “Where  do  you  come  from?”  is  the 
only  way  of  putting  that  inquiry.  “ Whence 
come  you  ? ” is  of  course  pedantic,  though 
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accurate.  “ Where  are  you  going  to  ? ” is 
exactly  like  the  other  question,  but  here  we 
usually  drop  the  “to”  merely  because  the 
adverb  of  rest  “ inhere”  has  come  to  be  used 
for  the  adverb  of  motion  “ whither ,”  and 
therefore  the  “ to  ” is  not  wanted.  If  a man 
chooses,  as  West-country  men  mostly  do,  to 
say  “ Where  are  you  going  to  ? ” he  does  not 
violate  propriety,  though  he  does  violate 
custom.  But  let  us  go  further  still.  Going 
to  has  not  only  a local,  it  has  also  a mental 
meaning,  being  equivalent  to  intending  in  the 
mind.  And  this  usage  rests  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  the  other.  The  “to”  of  the  in- 
finitive mood  is  precisely  the  same  preposi- 
tion as  the  “ to  ” of  motion  towards  a place. 
“Were  you  going  to  do  it?”  simply  means 
“Were  you,  in  your  mental  intention,  ap- 
proaching the  doing  of  it  ? ” And  the  proper 
conversational  answer  to  such  a question  is, 
“ I was  going  to,”  or  “ I was  not  going  to,”  as 
the  case  may  be ; not  “ I was  going,”  or  “ I 
was  not  going,”  inasmuch  as  the  mere  verb 
to  go  does  not  express  any  mental  intention. 
I know,  in  saying  this,  that  I am  at  variance 
with  the  rules  taught  at  very  respectable 
institutions  for  enabling  young  ladies  to 
talk  unlike  their  elders ; but  this  I cannot 
help  ; and  I fear  this  is  an  offence  of  which  I 
have  been,  and  yet  may  be,  very  often  guilty. 
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308.  This  kind  of  colloquial  abbreviation 
of  the  infinitive  comprehends  several  more 
phrases  in  common  use,  and  often  similarly- 
objected  to,  e.g.,  “ ought  to”  and  “ ought 
not  to”  “ neglect  to”  &c.,  some  of  them  not 
very  elegant,  but  all  quite  unobjectionable  on 
the  score  of  grammar.  These  abbreviations 
are  very  common  in  the  West  of  England, 
and  are  there  carried  further  than  any  reason 
will  allow. 

309.  In  many  cases  of  this  kind  we  have 
a choice  whether  the  preposition  shall  precede 
or  follow  the  object  of  the  sentence.  Thus 
I may  say,  “ the  man  to  whom  I had  written,” 
or  “ the  man  whom  I had  written  to”  In  this 
particular  instance,  the  former  is  the  more 
elegant,  and  would  usually  be  said : but  this  is 
not  always  so ; e.g.,  “ You’re  the  man  I wanted 
to  have  some  talk  ivith,”  would  always  be  said ; 
not,  “ You  re  the  man  with  whom  I wanted  to 
have  some  talk,”  which  would  sound  stilted 
and  pedantic. 

310.  The  next  thing  I shall  mention,  not  Present. 

1 _ 7 past,  and 

for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a specimen  of  the  perfect 
kind  of  criticism  which  I am  often  meeting 
with,  and  as  instructive  to  those  who  wish  to 
be  critics  of  other  men’s  language.  I have 
said  that  “Dr.  Donne  preaches”  so  and  so. 

My  correspondent  takes  exception  to  this,  and 
tells  me  that  Dr.  Donne  has  been  dead  some 
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two  hundred  years,  and  therefore  I ought 
to  say  Dr.  Donne  'preached,  and  not  preaches. 
This  may  seem  mere  trifling  : but  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice,  that  we  speak  thus,  in  the 
present  tense,  of  writings  permanently  placed 
on  record.  Their  authors,  being  dead,  yet 
speak  to  us.  It  would  be  affected  and 
unusual  to  speak  otherwise  of  things  cited 
from  books.  If  we  use  the  past  tense  at  all, 
it  is  not  the  indefinite,  but  the  perfect,  which 
also  conveys  the  idea  of  a living  and  acting- 
even  now.  I should  say,  “ Dr.  Donne  has 
explained  this  text  thus  or  thus  ; ” not  “ Dr. 
Donne  explained  this  text  thus  or  thus.”  This 
latter  sentence  would  bear  a different  meaning. 
If  I say  “ Livy  writes,”  or  “ Livy  has  written, 
so  and  so,”  I imply  that  the  book  containing 
the  incident  is  now  extant.  But  if  I say, 
“ Livy  wrote  so  and  so,”  I should  naturally  be 
taken  to  be  speaking  of  something  reported 
as  having  been  written  in  one  of  the  books  of 
his  history  which  have  been  lost.  You  may 
say  of  a sick  man  yet  living,  “ He  has  lost  much 
strength  during  the  week.”  But  the  moment 
he  is  dead,  you  can  no  longer  thus  speak  : 
you  must  say,  “ He  lost  much  strength  during 
the  week.”  If  I say,  “ I have  seen  Wales 
twice,”  I carry  the  period  during  which  my 
assertion  is  true  through  my  whole  life  down 
to  the  present  time.  If  I say,  “ I saw  Wales 
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twice,”  my  words  simply  refer  to  the  fact,  and 
the  period  to  which  they  refer  is  understood 
to  have  terminated.  I mean,  in  my  youth,  or 
when  I was  in  Cheshire,  or  the  like.  Some- 
times the  difference  between  the  two  tenses 
may  convey  an  interesting  moral  distinction. 

If  I say,  “ My  father  left  me  an  injunction  to 
do  this  or  that,”  I leave  the  way  open  to  say, 

“ but  now  circumstances  have  changed,  and  I 
find  another  course  more  advisable  : ” if  I say 
“ My  father  has  left  me  an  injunction  to  do 
this  or  that,”  I imply  that  I am  at  this  mo- 
ment obeying,  and  mean  to  obey,  that  injunc- 
tion. The  perfect  tense  is  in  fact  a present, 
relating  to  the  effect,  at  the  present  time,  of 
some  act  done  in  the  past.* 

311.  An  important  difference  in  meaning  is  Their  con- 
sometimes  made  by  the  wrong  or  careless  use  of 
one  of  these  tenses  for  the  other.  An  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  English  Version  of  the 
Bible  in  the  beginning  of  Acts  xix.  There 
we  read,  in  the  original,  that  St.  Paul  finding 
certain  disciples  at  Ephesus,  asked  them,  “Did 
ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed — 
when  ye  first  became  believers?”  To  this 

* The  confusion  between  these  tenses  is  sometimes 
curious.  “I  call,”  says  an  Irish  correspondent,  “at 
the  office  of  a gentleman  who  is  expected  every  minute, 
and  am  told,  ‘ He  didn’t  come  to-day,  ’ or,  ‘ He  didn’t 
come  yet.  ’ ”• 
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they  answered,  “We  did  not  so  much  as 
hear  whether  there  were  any  Holy  Ghost.” 
On  which  St.  Paul  asked  them,  “ Unto  what 
then  were  ye  baptized.?”  They  replied, 
“ Unto  the  baptism  of  John.”  Then  he  ex- 
plained to  them  that  John’s  baptism,  being 
only  a baptism  of  repentance,  did  not  bring 
with  it  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  * In  this 
account,  all  is  clear.  But  the  English  Version, 
by  an  unfortunate  mistake,  has  rendered  the 
narrative  unintelligible.  It  has  made  St. 
Paul  ask  the  converts,  “ Have  ye  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed?”  So  far,  indeed, 
all  would  be  clear ; for  they  certainly  had 
not,  though  this  does  not  represent  what  was 
said  by  the  Apostle.  But  it  is  their  answer 
which  obscures  the  history  : “We  have  not 
so  much  as  heard,”  they  are  made  to  say, 
“ whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.”  Strange 
indeed,  that  these  disciples,  who  had  probably 
been  for  years  in  the  Church,  should  during 
that  time,  and  up  to  the  time  when  St. 
Paul  spoke,  never  have  heard  of  the  existence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Bender  the  words  accu- 
rately, and  all  is  clear. 

“was being  312.  I amnow  going  to  speak  of  a combina- 

wntten.  tion  of  words  which  is  so  completely  natural- 
ised, that  it  would  be  vain  to  protest  against 
it,  or  even  to  attempt  to  disuse  it  one’s  self. 
I mean,  the  joining  together  of  a present  and 
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a past  participle,  as  we  do  when  we  say  “ The 
letter  was  being  written “ The  dinner  is  being 
cooked .”  Such  combinations  were,  I believe, 
not  used  by  our  best  and  most  careful  writers, 
until  a comparatively  recent  date.  The  old 
and  correct  way  of  expressing  what  is  meant 
by  these  phrases,  was,  “ The  letter  was  in 
writing ,”  or  “ was  writing  “ The  dinner  is 
cooking  : ” the  verbs  being  used  in  a neuter 
sense.  The  objection  to  “ being  written ” for 
u in  the  process  of  writing,”  is  this, — that 
“ written  ” is  a past  participle,  indicating  a 
finished  act.  When  I say  “ I have  written  a 
letter ,”  I mean,  I have  by  me,  or  have,  as  my 
act  accomplished,  a letter  written.  So  that 
“ being  written  ” properly  means,  existing  in  a 
state  of  completion.  “ My  letter  being  writ- 
ten, I put  it  in  the  post.”  And,  strictly 
speaking,  we  cannot  use  the  combination  to 
signify  an  incomplete  action.  Still,  as  I have 
said,  the  inaccuracy  has  crept  into  the  lan- 
guage, and  is  now  found  everywhere,  in  speech 
and  in  writing.  The  only  thing  we  can  do 
in  such  a case  is  to  avoid  it,  where  it  can  be 
avoided  without  violation  of  idiom,  or  giving 
harshness  to  the  sentence. 

313.  Thenextpoint  which  I notice  shall  be  the  “shall”  and 
use  of  the  auxiliaries  “shall”  and  “will.”  Now 
here  we  are  at  once  struck  by  a curious  phe- 
nomenon. I never  knew  an  Englishman  who 
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“I  will.” 


misplaced  “ shall  ” and  “ will : ” I hardly  ever 
have  known  an  Irishman  or  a Scotchman  who 
did  not  misplace  them  sometimes.  And  it  is 
strange  to  observe  how  incurable  the  propen- 
sity is.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I 
asked  a person  sprung  of  Irish  blood,  whether 
he  would  be  at  a certain  house  to  which  I was 
going  that  evening.  The  answer  was,  “7’m 
afraid  I worit."  Yet  my  friend  is  a sound 
and  accurate  English  scholar  and  writer,  and 
I had  never  before,  during  all  the  years  I had 
known  him,  discovered  any  trace  of  the  sister 
island. 

314.  In  attempting  to  give  an  explanation 
of  our  English  usage,  I may  premise  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  do  so.  We  seem  to 
proceed  rather  on  instinct,  than  by  any  fixed 
rule.  Yet  instinct,  in  rational  beings,  must 
be  founded  on  some  inherent  fitness  of  things  ; 
and  examination  ought  to  be  able  to  detect 
that  fitness.  Let  us  try  to  do  this,  though  it 
may  be  difficult,  in  the  case  before  us. 

315.  The  simplest  example  that  can  be  given 
is  “ I will."  Now  this  can  have  but  one  mean- 
ing. It  can  only  be  used  as  expressing  deter- 
mination : only,  where  the  will  of  the  person 
speaking  is  concerned.  “ Wilt  thou  have  this 
woman  to  thy  wedded  wife?”  Answer,  “I 
will”  (in  the  Latin,  “ volo ”).  We  cannot 
use  “ I will,"  where  a mere  contingent  future 
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event  is  concerned.  We  cannot  use  “ I will  ” 
of  anything  uncertain,  anything  about  which 
we  hope  or  fear.  “ Help  me,  I’ll  fall,”  if 
strictly  interpreted,  would  be  an  entreaty  to 
be  saved  from  an  act  of  wilful  precipitation. 

“/  fear  I won’t  ” is  an  impossible  and  un- 
meaning junction  of  terms.  If  it  meant  any- 
thing, it  could  only  be,  “ I fear  that,  when  the 
time  comes,  my  power  of  volition  will  be 
found  too  weak  for  its  work.”  But  this  is  ob- 
viously not  what  it  is  intended  to  mean.  The 
account  then  of  “ I will  ” seems  very  simple. 

316.  Now,  what  is  “ I shall  ? ” In  its  ordi-  “ i shall.” 
nary  use,  it  just  takes  those  cases  of  things 
future,  where  “ I will  ” cannot  be  said  : those 
cases  where  the  things  spoken  of  are  inde- 
pendent of  our  own  will.  “ Next  Tuesday  I 
shall  be  twenty-one ” — an  event  quite  out  of  my 
own  power.  So  far,  all  is  plain.  But  there 
is  a case  of  “ I shall  ” which  somewhat  com- 
plicates the  matter.  We  are  in  the  habit, 
when  announcing  something  which  we  posi- 
tively mean  to  do,  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were 
taken,  so  to  say,  out  of  the  region  of  our  own 
will,  and  placed  among  things  absolutely  cer- 
tain ; and  in  such  cases  we  turn  “ will  ” into 
“ shall.”  The  traveller  meets  with  incivility, 
or  he  cannot  find  his  luggage,  at  the  station. 

He  breaks  forth,  in  angry  mood,  “ 1 shall 
write  to  the  ‘ Times  ’ about  this  ” — and  he 
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you  will.” 


“ you  shall.  ’ 


Exceptions. 


means  the  station-master  to  conclude  that  his 
writing  is  as  certain  as  if  it  were  already 
done.  The  “shall”  is  intended  to  elevate 
the  “ will  ” into  the  category  of  things  indis- 
putable. 

317.  So  far  then  for  “will  '’  and  “shall” 

when  used  in  the  first  person.  But  how  when 
used  in  the  second  ? Let  us  take  “ You  will.” 
“ You  will  ” is  used  when  speaking  to  an- 
other person  of  a matter  entirely  out  of  the 
speaker’s  power  and  jurisdiction.  “ You  will 
be  twenty-one  next  Tuesday .”  “ If  you  climb 

that  ladder  you  will  fall.”  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary use.  Here  again  there  is  an  exception, 
which  I cannot  well  treat  till  I have  spoken 
of  “ You  shall.” 

318.  “You  shall ” or  “You  shall  not ” is 
said  to  another,  when  the  will  of  the  speaker 
compels  that  which  is  spoken  o£  “ Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God.”  “ Thou  shalt 
not  steal.” 

319.  The  exceptions  to  both  these  usages 
may  be  stated  thus,  and  they  are  nearly 
related  to  that  of  which  I spoke  when  on  the 
first  person.  A master  writes  to  his  servant, 
“ On  the  receipt  of  this  you  will  go,”  or  “ you 
will  please  to  go”  “ to  such  a place.”  This  is 
treating  the  obedience  of  the  servant  as  a 
matter  of  certainty,  sure  to  follow  of  course 
on  his  lord’s  command.  The  execution  in 
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the  use  of  “ shall  ” is  that  we  may  say,  for  in- 
stance, “ If  you  look  through  History,  you  shall 
find  that  it  has  always  been  so,”  and  the  ac- 
count of  it  seems  to  be,  that  the  speaker 
feels  as  perfect  a certainty  of  the  result,  as  if 
it  were  not  contingent,  but  depended  only  on 
his  absolute  command. 

320.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the  words  “will  ” and 

“ shall”  m 

“ will  ” and  “ shall  ” as  applied  in  the  third  the  third 

person- 

person  ; said  of  persons  and  things  spoken 
about.  And  here,  what  has  already  been 
said  will  be  a sufficient  guide  in  ordinaiy 
cases.  For  all  announcements  of  common 
events  foreseen  in  the  future,  “ will  ” is  the 
word  to  be  used.  “ I think,  it  will  rain  before 
night”  “ To-morrow  will  be  old  May -day.” 

We  may  sometimes  use  “ shall,”  but  it  can 
only  be  in  cases  where  our  own  will,  or 
choice,  or  power,  exercises  some  influence  over 
the  events  spoken  of : as  for  instance,  “ The 
sun  shall  not  set  to-night  before  I find  out  this 
matter .”  “ Next  Tuesday  shall  be  the  day.” 

Notice,  you  would  not  say,  “ Next  Tuesday 
shall  be  my  birthday : ” you  must  say,  “ Next 
Tuesday  will  be  my  birthday : ’’  because  that 
is  a matter  over  which  you  have  no  control  : 
but  the  Queen  might  say,  “ Next  Tuesday 
shall  be  my  birthday : ” because  she  would 
mean,  “shall  be  kept  as  my  birthday ,”  a 
matter  over  which  she  has  control. 

p 2 
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Instances  of 
almost 
indifferent 
usage. 


321.  There  are  some  very  delicate  and 
curious  cases  of  the  almost  indifferent  usage 
of  the  two  auxiliary  verbs.  Take  this  one. 
“ If  he  will  look , he  will  find  it  to  be  so” 
Here  we  use  the  first  “ will  ” in  the  sense  of 
“ choose  to  “ If  he  please  to  look”  But  the 
second  has  its  mere  future  use  : “ he  ivill  find 
that  it  is  so”  Here  however  we  might  use, 
though  it  would  be  somewhat  pedantic  Eng- 
lish, the  word  “ shall”  in  both  members  of 
the  sentence  : “ If  he  shall  look , he  shall  find 
it  to  be  so,”  and  then  the  former  “ shall  ” 
would  be  in  the  sense  of  a mere  future,  and 
the  second  in  that  sense  of  absolute  certainty, 
“ I will  undertake  that  he  shall  find','  of  which 
I spoke  just  now.  This  sentence  might  in 
fact  be  correctly  said  in  four  different  ways  : 

If  he  will  look,  he  will  find  : 

If  he  shall  look,  he  shall  find  : 

If  he  will  look,  he  shall  find  : 

If  he  shall  look,  he  will  find. 

I may  mention  that  the  almost  uniform  use 
of  “ shall  ” as  applied  to  future  events  and  to 
persons  concerned  in  them,  is  reserved  for  the 
prophetic  language  of  the  Bible,  as  spoken 
by  One  whose  will  is  supreme  and  who  has 
all  under  his  control. 

322.  There  are  certain  other  cases  in  which 
we  may  say  either  “will”  or  “shall”  In 
reporting  what  another  said,  or  what  one  said 
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one’s  self,  we  may  say,  “ He  told  me  he  should 
go  up  to  town  to-morrow  and  settle  it ; ” or  we 
may  say,  “ He  told  me  he  would  go  up  to  town," 

&c.  This  arises  from  the  possibility,  already 
noticed,  of  using  either  word  in  speaking  in 
the  first  person. 

323.  Sometimes  an  'ambiguity  arises  from  Ambiguity, 
the  fact  that  “ will  ” and  “ would  ” either  may 
convey  the  idea  of  inclination  of  the  will,  or 

may  point  to  a mere  future  event.  We  have 
two  notable  instances  in  the  English  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord  says  to 
the  Jews  (John  v.  40),  “ Ye  will  not  come  to  me 
that  ye  might  have  life .”  Is  He  merely  an- 
nouncing a fact,  or  is  He  speaking  of  the 
bent  and  inclination  of  their  minds  ? We 
consult  the  original,  and  the  question  is  at 
once  answered.  What  our  Lord  says,  is  this  : 

“ Ye  are  not  willing “ ye  have  no  mind,"  “ to 
come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life." 

324.  Again  (Matt.  xi.  27).  “ No  man  hnow- 
eth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomso- 
ever the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  Is  this  “ will  ” 
a mere  auxiliary  for  the  future  meaning,  or 
does  it  convey  the  idea  of  exercise  of  will  ? 

Here  again  the  original  sets  us  right  in  a 
moment.  It  is,  “he  to  whom  the  Son  is 
minded  to  reveal  Him.” 

325.  Let  us  take  a still  more  remarkable 
case.  The  Pharisees  said  to  our  Lord  (Luke 
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“ it  would 
seem,”  “ it 
should 
seem.” 


xiii.  31),  “ Get  thee  hence,  for  Herod  will  kill 
thee.”  This  seems  a mere  future,  and  I have 
no  doubt  English  readers  universally  regard  it 
as  such  : but  the  original  is  “ Herod  wishes,” 
“ is  minded,”  “ to  kill  thee.” 

326.  The  sense  of  duty  conveyed  by 
“ should  ” sometimes  causes  ambiguity.  Thus 
we  have  (Matt.  xxvi.  35),  “ Though  I should 
die  ivith  thee , yet  will  I not  deny  thee.”  This, 
to  the  mere  English  reader,  only  conveys 
the  sense,  “ Even  if  it  should  happen  that  I 
shoidd  die  with  thee.”  But  on  consulting  the 
original  we  find  we  should  be  wrong  in 
thus  understanding  it.  It  is  “ Even  if  it  be 
needful  for  me  to  die  with  thee  ” — and 
would  have  been  better  rendered,  “ Even  if  I 
must  die  with  thee.”  But  in  another  clause 
(John  xxi.  19),  “ This  spake  He,  signifying 
by  what  death  he  shoidd  glorify  God,”  the 
“ should  ” does  not  represent  any  necessity, 
but  the  mere  future. 

327.  Which  is  right,  “ it  would  seem,”  or 
“ it  should  seem  ” ? asks  a Scottish  corre- 
spondent. I believe  both  are  right,  but 
with  slightly  differing  meanings.  Both,  be  it 
observed,  are  expressions  of  very  slight  and 
qualified  assent.  The  former,  “ it  would 
seem,”  implies,  “we  are  told  that  if  we  were 
to  weigh  all  that  is  to  be  said,  we  should 
come  to  such  or  such  a conclusion.”  The 
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latter,  “ it  should  seem,”  conveys  the  meaning, 
with  perhaps  a slightly  ironical  tinge,  that 
we  are  required  to  believe  so  and  so.  The 
Germans  use  their  “soil,”  in  reporting  the 
conclusions  or  belief  of  others,  in  nearly  the 
same  sense. 

328.  An  amusing  instance  of  the  confusion  Confusion  of 
of  shall  and  will  was  repeated  to  me  by  “ wm.” 
another  Scottish  correspondent.  A young 

men’s  “ Institute  for  Discussion  and  Self- 
improvement  ” is  reported  in  a Scottish  pro- 
vincial paper  to  have  met,  and  discussed  the 
question,  “ Shall  the  material  universe  be 
destroyed  ? ” My  correspondent  supposes 
that  the  decision  was  in  the  negative : or  that 
if  it  was  in  the  affirmative,  the  society  can- 
not have  proceeded  to  carry  its  resolution  into 
effect.* 

329.  I believe  Dr.  Latham,  in  his  “ His-  Dr.  La- 
tory  of  the  English  Language,”  was  the  first  account  of 
to  observe  that  the  confusion  in  such  cases  is  tbls' 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  Englishman 

and  the  Scotchman  mean  the  same  thing,  but 

* “I  wonder,”  says  a correspondent,  “you  have  not 
given  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who  fell  into  the  water, 

‘ I will  be  drowned,  nobody  shall  save  me.  ’ ” I have 
not,  because  I hold  it  to  be  a clumsy  invention.  ‘ ‘ I’ll 
be  drowned,”'  would  be  the  natural  exclamation  of 
Paddy,  but  not  “nobody  shall  save  me,”  even  without 
the  emphasis  which  the  story  requires. 
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A case  in 
which  it 
seems  to 
fail. 


express  it  differently.  We  may  say  either, 
“the  material  universe  will  be  destroyed,”  ex- 
pressing merely  something  which  will  happen 
some  day  in  the  future  : or  we  may  say  “ the 
material  universe  shall  be  destroyed,”  in  which 
case  we  put  more  solemnity  and  emphasis 
into  our  announcement,  and  treat  it  as  some- 
thing inevitable,  pronouncing  almost  as  if 
we  were  exercising  our  own  will  in  the  mat- 
ter. When  we  turn  the  assertion  into  a 
question,  we  say,  “ Will  the  material  universe 
be  destroyed  ? ” the  Scotchman  says,  “ Shall 
the  material  universe  be  destroyed?”  He 
means  to  put,  as  a question,  what  we  meant, 
when  we  used  shall  in  the  assertion.  But  be 
it  observed,  that  in  turning  the  proposition 
into  a question,  the  shall  assumes  a ludicrous 
form,  because  of  the  deliberative  aspect  given 
to  the  sentence  ; and  it  looks  as  if  the  person 
putting  the  question  had  the  option  whether 
he  would  destroy  the  universe  or  not. 

330.  Five  years  ago  I was  visiting  Loch 
Maree,  in  Ross-shire,  with  my  family.  We 
took  a “trap”  from  the  comfortable  inn  at 
Kinloch-Ewe,  and  lunched  and  sketched  on 
the  cliffs,  about  twelve  miles  down  the  lake. 
When  our  time  was  nearly  up,  our  Highland 
driver  appeared  in  the  distance,  shouting, 
“Will  I yauk  him?”  which,  being  interpreted, 
meant  to  say,  “ Shall  I harness  the  pony  ? ” 
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I hardly  see  how  even  Dr.  Latham’s  explana- 
tion will  account  for  the  usage  here. 

331.  I venture  to  insert  the  following- 
remarks  of  a very  intelligent  Irish  corre- 
spondent : — 

“ Your  rules  for  the  use  of  1 shall'  and  ‘will’ 
seem  to  me,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  most  simple 
and  satisfactory  I have  ever  read.  But  I ob- 
serve : — 

“I.  No  rule  is  laid  down  for  the  use  of 
these  words  in  interrogation.  In  Ireland  the 
' tendency  is  to  make  use  of  ‘will’  in  every  ease. 

I I have  collected  several  examples  from  English 
j writers  which  seem  to  me  to  suggest  the 
following  rules  : — 

“ ‘ Will  you  ? ’ is  a request. 

“ ‘ Shall  you  ? ’ a simple  question  as  to  the 
future  event. 

“ ‘ Will  he  V a simple  question, 
i “ ‘ Shall  he  ? ’ means  ‘ do  you  wish  that  he 
shall.’ 

“ * Will  IV  is  always  incorrect. 

1 “ ‘ Shall  I ? ’ has  two  meanings : 1st,  it  asks 

the  simple  question  as  to  the  future  event, 
v.g.,  1 shall  I be  of  age  next  month  ? ’ 2nd,  it 
asks,  ‘ do  you  wish  that  I shall  V v.g.,  ‘ shall  I 
call  you  friend  ? ’ 

“ II.  You  say  nothing  of  the  use  of  these 
words  in  the  secondary  clauses  of  such 
sentences  as  the  following  : 
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“ c He  hopes  that  he  shall  not  be  thought/ 

oJC. 

‘“He  walked  into  a church  knowing  well 
he  should  find/  &c. 

“ Phrases  of  this  kind  occur  very  frequently, 
and,  I think,  almost  all  my  countrymen  would 
be  found  to  use  will  and  would  instead  of  shall 
and  shoidd.  I may  add  that,  as  it  seems  to 
me  nothing  to  be  found  in  your  book  would 
set  them  right  on  this  point,  I would  propose 
the  following  principle  for  such  cases  : — If  we 
report  in  our  own  words  what  another  has 
said,  or  thought,  or  known,  or  felt,  we  must 
use  that  verb  which  he  would  have  used  if, 
speaking  in  the  first  person,  he  had  himself 
related  the  circumstance. 

“ III.  There  is  to  be  found  almost  every 
day  in  the  Times  (second  column)  a curious 
illustration  of  the  distinction  between  ‘ shall  ’ 
and  ‘will/  When  a person  advertises  for  a 
lost  article  we  sometimes  read,  ‘ If  any  person 
brings,  <fcc.,  he  shall  be  rewarded  : * sometimes 
we  find,  ‘ a reward  will  be  given.’  Now  here 
your  rules  seem  to  be  at  fault.  The  future 
event,  namely,  the  giving  of  the  reward,  is 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  speaker  in  the 
latter  case  as  well  as  in  the  former.  If 
the  rule  hold  good,  therefore,  we  might  say, 
‘ A reward  shall  be  given.’  Yet  this  is  never 
said.” 
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332.  This  seems  to  fall  under  the  list  of 
exceptions  mentioned  in  paragraph  319 ; where 
the  result  is  so  spoken  of  as  not  contingent 
but  certain.  “A  reward  shall  be  given,”  is 
the  subjective  dictum  of  him  who  has  so 
determined  : “ a reward  will  be  given,”  is  the 
objective  future  certainty,  the  determination 
being  lost  sight  of. 

333.  We  often  find  persons  using  super- Useof, 

r or  superfluous 

fluous  conjunctions  or  prepositions  in  their  panicles— t 
usual  talk.  Two  cases  are  more  frequent  that-” 
than  others.  One  is  the  use  of  but  after  the 
verb  to  doubt.  “ I do  not  doubt  but  that  he 
will  come,”  is  both  found  in  print  and  heard 
in  conversation.  The  “but”  is  wholly  un- 
necessary, and  a vulgarism.  “I  do  not  doubt 
that  he  will  come,”  expresses  precisely  the 
same  thing,  and  should  always  be  used. 

334.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ex- “onto.” 
pression  on  to.  “ The  cat  jumped  on  to 

the  chair ; ” the  to  being  wholly  unneeded, 
and  never  used  by  any  careful  writer  or 
speaker. 

335.  Few  points  mentioned  in  these  notes  Defence 
have  provoked  so  much  rejoinder  as  this  repro-  ° 1 ' 
bation  of  “on  to.”  It  seems,  to  judge  by  its  many 
defenders,  to  be  an  especial  favourite.  The 

plea  usually  set  up  for  it  is,  that  “ on  ” with- 
out “ to  ” does  not  sufficiently  express  motion : 
that  “the  cat  jumped  on  the  chair”  would 
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“ on  to  ” 
and  “into.’ 


imply  merely  that  the  cat,  being  on  the  chair 
already,  there  jumped.  To  this  I have  but 
one  answer ; that  no  doubt  the  words  may 
mean  this,  to  one  who  is  disposed  to  invent 
meanings  for  them  ; but  that  they  do  mean 
this,  is  surely  not  true.  “ The  cat  jumped  on 
the  table,  and  began  to  lap  the  milk.”  Who 
would  ever  misunderstand  this  1 Take  an  in- 
cident of  one’s  schoolboy  long  walks.  “Coach- 
man, I’m  very  tired,  and  I shall  be  late  in ; 
but  I’ve  got  no  money  in  my  pocket.”  “ All 
right,  my  lad,  jump  on  the  box.”  Was  there 
ever  a schoolboy  who  would  fail  to  com- 
prehend this  ? 

336.  Since  the  publication  of  my  first 
edition,  several  correspondents  have  again 
vehemently  controverted  the  opinion  here 
expressed  : and  I have  been  even  urged  to 
withdraw  it  and  confess  myself  in  the  wrong. 
I am  afraid,  therefore,  that  my  correspondents 
will  think  me  very  obstinate  for  still  main- 
taining my  view  : and  saying,  that  I cannot 
conceive  what  signification  of  motion  towards 
is  gained  by  the  vulgarism  “ on  to”  which  is 
not  already  conveyed  by  “on,”  or  at  all  events 
by  “ upon.” 

337.  One  correspondent  asks  why  “on  to ” 
is  not  as  good  English  as  “ into  ” ? I answer, 
because  “ on  ” is  ordinarily  a preposition  of 
motion  as  well  as  of  rest,  whereas  “ in  ” is 
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almost  entirely  a preposition  of  rest.  To  fall 
on,  to  light  on,  and  the  like,  are  very  com- 
mon ; and  we  are  thus  prepared  for  the  use 
of  on  to  signify  motion  without  an  additional 
preposition. 

338.  It  will  be  manifest,  that  the  juxta-  « holding 
position  of  “ on  ” and  “ to  ” in  such  a sentence  on  t0' 

as  this,  “ she  continued  holding  on  to  the 
door  of  the  carriage,”  is  not  an  example 
within  the  scope  of  these  remarks.  The 
“on”  in  this  case  belongs  to  the  verb  : and 
“ holding-on  to”  is  equivalent  to  “ dinging  to.” 

339.  How  do  our  usages  of  “on”  and«0n”and 
“ upon  ” differ  ? In  the  very  few  cases  where  upon‘ 
we  recognise  any  difference,  the  question  may 

be  answered  by  observing  the  composition  of 
the  latter  word.  It  almost  always,  as  the 
dictionaries  observe,  “ implies  some  sub- 
stratum ; ” something  that  underlies  the 
thing  spoken  of.  But  then  so  does  also  the 
shorter  preposition  in  most  cases.  There  is 
hardly  an  instance  to  be  found  of  which  it 
could  positively  be  said,  that  we  may  use  the 
one  preposition  and  may  not  use  the  other. 

Perhaps  we  may  find  one,  when  we  say  that  a 
diver,  describing  his  trip  beneath  the  water, 
would  hardly  report  that  he  “saw  several 
rusty  guns  lying  upon  the  bottom,”  but  “ ly- 
ing on  the  bottom.” 

340.  A correspondent  sends  me  what  he 
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supposes  to  be  an  account  of  the  distinction, 
but  I believe  it  to  be  an  erroneous  one.  “ I 
would  (should  ?)  say,  ‘ upon  a tower ; ’ on 
the  same  principle,  I would  (should  1)  say, 

‘ on  a marsh.’  There  would,  indeed,  be  no 
harm  in  saying  ‘ on  a tower ; ’ but  there 
would  be  an  impropriety  in  saying  ‘ upon  a 
marsh ; ’ for  up,  whether  we  are  attentive  or 
inattentive,  whether  we  have  been  a thousand 
times  wrong  or  never,  means  somewhat  high, 
somewhat  to  which  we  ascend.  I should 
speak  correctly  if  I said,  ‘Dr.  Johnson  flew 
upon  me  : ’ incorrectly,  if  I said,  ‘ he  fell 
upon  me.’  ” 

341.  The  error  here  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
referring  the  height  indicated  by  up  to  the 
motion  previous  to,  not  to  the  position  indi- 
cated by,  the  action  spoken  of.  We  perhaps 
cannot  say  “ upon  the  bottom  ; ” not  how- 
ever because  we  do  not  rise  to  get  there,  but 
because  the  bottom,  being  of  necessity  the 
lowest  point,  has  nothing  beneath  it  with 
reference  to  which  it  is  high.  And  as  to  my 
correspondent’s  last  dictum,  that  “ he  fell 
upon  me”  would  be  incorrect,  let  him  look 
at  1 Kings  ii.  25,  34,  46,  in  which  places  it  is 
said  of  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shimei,  respec- 
tively, that  Benaiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  11  fell 
upon  him  that  he  died.” 

To  “open  342.  The  expression  “ to  open  up,”  is  a 
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very  favourite  one  with  our  newspapers.  It 
may  have,  as  several  of  my  correspondents 
insist,  a certain  meaning  of  its  own,  though 
I am  even  now  unable  to  see,  in  any  case 
where  I have  found  it,  why  the  simple  word 
“ open  ” would  not  be  better.  The  meaning 
which  it  is  designed  to  convey,  seems  to  be, 
to  open  for  the  first  time, — to  break  up  and 
open.  A railway  is  said  to  open  up  a com- 
munication between  two  places  not  so  con- 
nected before.  Thus  used,  the  term  may  be 
endured,  but,  surely,  should  not  be  imitated. 
As  to  the  instances  from  “Good  Words,” 
which  have  been  produced  against  me  as  if 
I were  responsible  for  them,  “He  opens  up 
in  the  parched  desert  a well  that  refreshes 
us  ; ” “ These  considerations  may  open  up  to 
us  one  view  of  the  expediency  of  Christ’s 
departure  ; ” I can  only  regard  them  as  Scot- 
ticisms, which  certainly  would  not  have  been 
written  south  of  the  Tweed. 

343.  The  parallel  which  the  defenders  of 
the  expression  have  drawn  between  open  up 
and  rise  up,  grow  up,  is  hardly  a just  one, 
seeing  that  in  these  eases  the  adverb,  or 
intransitive  preposition,  up,  gives  us  the  ten- 
dency in  which  the  progressive  action  indi- 
cated by  the  neuter  verb  takes  place ; and 
even  if  it  do  not  that,  intensifies  and  gives 
precision.  More  apposite  parallels  would 
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“at  best,” 
“ at  the 
best.” 


have  been  found  in  rip  up , tear  up,  pull 
up,  where  up  defines  the  active  verb ; a 
more  decisive  one  still,  in  the  term  to  shut 
up,  where  up  implies  the  closing  and  finality 
of  the  act  indicated ; and  for  this  reason 
should  hardly  be  used  with  the  opposite 
word  to  open.  If  we  shut  up  a communi- 
cation, we  ought  to  open  it  doivn  rather 
than  up.  Put  the  word  with  any  analogous 
term,  and  its  inappropriateness  will  be  per- 
ceived. A new  railway  develops,  expands, 
promotes,  the  traffic ; but  we  could  not 
say  it  develops  up,  expands  up,  promotes  up, 
the  traffic. 

344.  A correspondent  states  that  in  North- 
umberland, the  expression  is  “ open  out.”  “ It 
is  universally  spoken  by  the  common  people, 
and  frequently  by  their  superiors.  Thus,  a 
parcel  is  rarely  said  to  be  ‘ opened  ’ without 
the  addition  ‘ out.’  ” 

345.  Which  is  right,  “ at  best,”  or  “ at  the 
best  ? ” It  is  plain  that  this  question  does 
not  stand  alone  ; several  other  phrases  are 
involved  in  it.  It  affects  “at  least,”  “at 
most,”  “at  furthest,”  and  even  such  very 
common  expressions  as  “ at  first,”  and  “ at 
last.” 

346.  The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  that 
the  insertion  or  omisson  of  the  definite  article 
is  indifferent.  Usage  has  generally  sane- 
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tioned  its  omission  before  the  very  common 
superlatives,  “first,”  “last,”  “most,”  “least,” 
“furthest;”  but  when  we  put  a less  usual 
adjective  in  this  construction,  the  article 
seems  to  be  required,  or  a possessive  pro- 
noun in  its  place.  “ The  storm  was  at  the 
(or,  “ its  ”)  highest  at  noon ; ” “ What  is 
woman  at  her  loveliest  ? ” And  we  some- 
times fill  out  the  phrase  with  the  article 
when  we  want  it  to  be  more  than  usually 
solemn : “ If  he  did  not  love  his  father,  at 
the  least  he  might  have  honoured  him.”  “ At 
the  last”  is  found  six  times  in  the  English 
Bible  ; “ at  last,”  if  we  may  trust  the  Con- 
cordances, never ; “ at  the  first,”  twenty- 
eight  times;  “at  first,”  never;  “jat  the  least,” 
three  times ; while  “ at  least  ” is  found  twice 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  4,  Luke  xix.  42);  “ at  the  most,” 
once  (1  Cor.  xiv.  27);  but  “at  most,”  never. 

347.  “ All  of  them,"  “ both  of  them."  These  “all  of 
expressions  are  often  challenged.  Are  they  “both  of 
right,  or  not  ? When  I have  a number  of 
things,  and  speak  of  “ one  of  them,”  “ two  of 
them,”  “the  rest  of  them,”  the  preposition 
“of"  has  what  is  called  its  partitive  sense. 

It  may  be  explained  by  “ out  of"  or  “ from 
among  f Thus,  “ one  of  them  ” is  “ one  from 
among  them ; ” “ two  of  them  ” is  “ two 
from  among  them ; ” “ the  rest  of  them  ” is 
“ all  from  among  them  that  do  not  belong  to 
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those  already  named.”  But,  it  is  urged,  “ all 
of  them  ” cannot  be  “ all  from  among  them,” 
because  there  would  be  none  left.  Neither 
can  “ both  of  them  ” be  said  of  two,  because 
when  you  have  taken  both,  there  is  nothing 
left. 

348.  But  let  us  examine  this.  Is  it  so 
certain  that  the  “ of  ” in  the  phrases  “ all  of 
them,”  “both  of  them,”  has  the  same  meaning 
as  the  “ of  ” in  the  phrases  “ one  of  them,” 
“two  of  them,”  “some  of  them”  1 Let  us, 
for  “ all  of  them,”  put  “ the  whole  of  them,” 
and  for  that,  “ the  sum  total  of  them,”  or,  as 
our  newspapers  would  say,  “the  entirety  of 
them.”  Now  it  is  manifest  that  any  one  of 
these  is  good  grammar,  and  that  the  “of”' 
does  not  mean  “ from  among”  but  implies 
“ consisting  of  : ” is  spoken  of  the  quality,  as 
“ sum  total,”  or  “ entirety,”  is  of  quantity. 
“ The  sum  total  of  them,”  is  as  legitimate  as 
“ a pint  of  beer.”  Why  not,  then,  “ all  of 
them,”  or  “ both  of  them  1 ” The  fallacy  of 
the  objection  here  is,  the  assuming  for  the 
preposition  a sense  which  it  need  not  have, 
just  because  it  had  that  sense  in  some 
phrases  apparently  similar.  In  other  words, 
the  mistake  was,  being  misled  by  a false 
analogy. 

“fifty cubit  349.  “A  gallows  fifty  cubits  high,”  or,  “a 

“’offifty  gallows  of  fifty  cubits  high ” ? The  former 
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expression  is  used  in  Esther  vii.  9 : the  latter  cubits 
in  Esther  v.  14.  Clearly,  both  of  these  are 
legitimate.  A gallows  whose  height  is  fifty 
cubits,  may  be  said  to  be  “ fifty  cubits  high”  : 
it  is  high,  and  the  measure  of  that  height  is 
fifty  cubits.  Thus  we  have  “ a mile  wide” : 

“ ten  thousand  fathoms  deep.”  Also,  the  same 
gallows  may  be  said  to  be  “ of  fifty  cubits  ” 

(high,  or,  in  height) : the  “ of  ” being  used,  as 
in  the  phrases  “ she  was  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years  ” (Mark  v.  42),  “of  a great  age  ” (Luke 
ii.  36),  to  indicate  the  class  or  standard  of  the 
object  spoken  of.  The  gallows  is  high,  and 
belongs  to  that  class  of  things  whose  height 
is  fifty  cubits. 

350.  A correspondent  states  as  his  own  Adverb  be- 
usage,  and  defends,  the  insertion  of  an  adverb  and  the 
between  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood  and 

the  verb.  He  gives  as  an  instance,  “ to  scien- 
tifically illustrate .”  But  surely  this  is  a prac- 
tice entirely  unknown  to  English  speakers 
and  writers.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  ever 
regard  the  to  of  the  infinitive  as  inseparable 
from  its  verb.  And  when  we  have  already 
a choice  between  two  forms  of  expression, 
“scientifically  to  illustrate,”  and  “to  illustrate 
scientifically,”  there  seems  no  good  reason  for 
flying  in  the  face  of  common  usage. 

351.  In  a letter  bearing  after  its  address,  “going” and 

° 7 “coming.” 

“N.  B.,”  I am  asked  whether  the  expression 
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“ come  tu 
grief.” 


“ I am  coming  to  pay  you  a visit  ” is  correct  : 
whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  “I  am 
going  to  pay  you  a visit  : ” and  the  question 
is  extended  to  the  reply,  “I  am  coming,” 
when  any  one  calls  ; which  is  also  supposed  to 
be  incorrect,  and  still  more  so  when  followed 
by  “ directly.”  I mentioned  the  address  of 
the  letter  to  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
inquiry ; for  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  which 
we  Southrons  should  never  have  thought  of 
making.  In  both  cases,  coming  is  right.  In 
the  former,  we  might  use  going , but  it  would 
be  in  the  temporal  sense,  not  in  that  of 
motion.  But  in  the  other,  we  could  not  say 
going  at  all,  if  we  indicated  approach  to  the 
person  calling.  An  apology  is  almost  required 
for  setting  down  things  so  simple  and  obvious  : 
but  the  doing  so  may  serve  to  show  what 
sort  of  usages  prevail  and  are  upheld  in  some 
portions  of  &ur  realm. 

352.  When  I used,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  work,  the  colloquial  expression  would 
have  come  to  grief  \ I was  told  by  one  of  my 
censors  that  it  ought  to  have  been  would  have 
gone  to  grief.  It  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  treat 
according  to  strict  rule  what  is  almost  a slang 
phrase,  or  has  but  lately  ceased  to  be  one ; 
still,  I venture  to  think  that  to  come  to  grief  is 
of  the  two  the  more  according  to  the  analogy 
of  our  usage.  We  say  to  come  to  an  end , not 
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to  go  to  an  ind  (so  Dan.  xi.  45,  “He  shall 
come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him  : ” 

Rev.  xviii.  17,  “in  one  hour  so  great  riches 
is  come  to  nought,”) ; we  say  of  a desperate 
young  villain,  that  he  will  come  to  the  gallows , 
not  that  he  will  go  to  the  gallows.  Indeed,  if 
we  chose,  we  might  illustrate  the  difference 
between  the  two  expressions,  by  saying  what 
I fear  was  often  true  of  the  effect  of  our 
public  executions  (now  happily  at  an  end), 
that  going  to  the  gallows  was  but  too  likely  to 
end  in  coming  to  the  gallows. 

353.  This  use  of  go  and  come  is  rather  other  us 
curious.  We  say  of  a wrecked  ship,  that  she  “come.” 
went  to  pieces ; but  of  a broken  jug,  that  it 
came  to  pieces.  Plants  come  up,  come  into 
leaf,  come  into  flower  ; but  they  go  to  seed, 
they  go  out  of  flower.  It  may  be  that  in 
this  case  we  regard  the  above-ground  state  as 
that  in  which  we  ourselves  are,  and  the  being 
in  leaf  and  in  flower  as  those  in  which  we 
wish  them  to  be,  and  like  to  think  of  them ; 
and  so  the  passing  into  those  states  is  a kind 
of  approach  to  us  : whereas  the  state  of  seed 
being  one  leading  to  decay,  and  beyond  what 
is  our  own  place  and  feeling  as  regards  flowers, 
they  seem  to  depart  from  us  in  passing  into 
it.  Thus  the  sun  goes  in  behind  a cloud,  and 
comes  out  from  behind  it.  But  we  are  not 
consistent  in  speaking  of  the  sun.  He  is  said 
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misuse  of 
“ whom.” 


to  go  down  in  the  evening ; but  never  to  come 
up  in  the  morning. 

354.  And  very  minute  shades  of  meaning 
are  sometimes  conveyed  by  the  use  of  one  or 
other  of  these  verbs.  You  are  talking  about 
a public  meeting  with  a friend  who  you  know 
will  be  there.  If  you  say  to  him  “ I shall 
not  come  to  the  meeting,”  you  identify  him 
with  those  who  get  up  the  meeting,  and 
imply  that  he  is  desirous  you  should  join  him 
there.  If  you  say,  “ I shall  not  go  to  the 
meeting,”  you  tacitly  ignore  the  fact  of  his 
being  about  to  attend,  and  half  imply  that 
he  would  do  well  to  stay  away  also.  “ Are 
you  coming  to  church  to-day  ? ” implies  that 
the  questioner  is  ; “ Are  you  going  to  church 
to-day  1 ” implies  nothing  as  to  whether  he  is 
or  is  not.  To  this  latter  question  one  might 
rejoin,  “ Yes  : are  you  I ” but  not  so  to  the 
former. 

355.  In  nothing  do  we  find  more  frequent 
mistakes  in  writers  commonly  careful,  than 
in  using  the  accusative  case  of  a relative  pro- 
noun where  the  nominative  ought  to  be  used. 
A correspondent,  for  instance,  describing  what 
he  thinks  the  disastrous  effects  of  my  advo- 
cacy of  “ it  is  me ,”  says,  “ I have  heard  per- 
sons whom  I knew  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  form  ‘it  is  I,’  say  instead,  ‘it  is  me.’” 
Here,  the  mistake  is  very  evident.  “ 1 knew  ” 
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is  merely  parenthetical,  put  in  by  way  of 
voucher  for  the  fact — “persons  who,  I knew, 
were.”  The  writer  might  have  said,  “ whom 
I knew  to  be,”  or  “ to  have  been  ; ” but  as  the 
sentence  stands,  who  must  be  the  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  were. 

356.  A still  worse  example  occurred  in  the 
Times  a short  time  since,  in  translating  the 
Count  de  Montalembert’s  famous  speech  in 
favour  of  liberty  of  conscience.  It  would 
perhaps  be  hard  to  criticise  a report  of  a 
speech  ; but  the  sentence  was  quoted  for  espe- 
cial comment  in  the  leading  article,  and  no 
correction  was  made.  It  ran  thus  : “The 
gag  forced  into  the  mouth  of  whomsoever 
lifts  up  his  voice  with  a pure  heart  to  preach 
his  faith,  that  gag  I feel  between  my  own 
lips,  and  I shudder  with  pain.” 

357.  Now  in  this  sentence,  first  of  all  it 
is  clear  that  “ whomsoever  lifts  ” cannot  be 
right.  The  indefinite  relative  pronoun  ought 
to  be  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  lifts, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  whosoever  and  not 
whomsoever. 

358.  But  then,  how  about  the  construc- 
tion ? “ The  mouth  of  whosoever  lifts  ” is 

an  elliptical  clause.  Filled  up,  it  will  be  “ the 
mouth  of  him  whosoever  lifts,”  or,  more  com- 
pletely, “ of  him  whosoever  he  be  that  lifts.” 
In  its  shortened  form  we  have  the  object, 
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“ different 
to.” 


“Am,”  omitted.  But  we  must  not  visit  this 
omission  on  the  unfortunate  relative  pronoun 
which  follows,  and  degrade  it  from  its  place 
in  the  sentence  by  making  it  do  the  work  of 
the  missing  member. 

359.  A similar  mistake  is  made  by  those 
who  say  and  write,  “ my  memory  does  not 
serve  me  as  to  whom  it  was.”  The  relative  is 
put  into  government  after  the  preposition 
“to,”  it  being  not  observed  that  it  has  no 
connexion  with  that  preposition.  “ As  to  ” 
governs  the  whole  clause  that  follows  : 
memory  was  at  fault  as  to  [the  question] 
who  it  was. 

360.  A correspondent  stigmatises  the  ex- 
pression “ different  to ,”  which  he  shows  (I 
own  I was  not  aware  of  it)  has  become  very 
common  of  late.  Of  course  such  a combina- 
tion is  entirely  against  all  reason  and  analogy. 
“ Compare,”  says  this  writer,  “ any  other 
English  words  compounded  of  this  same 
Latin  preposition,  for  example,  1 distant ,’  ‘ dis- 
tinct,’  and  it  will  be  seen  that  ‘from'  is  the 
only  appropriate  term  to  be  employed  in  con- 
nection with  them.”  The  same  will  be  seen, 
I venture  to  add,  by  substituting  the  verb 
“ to  differ  ” in  the  places  where  11  different," 
which  in  fact  is  only  its  participle,  is  thus 
joined.  For  instance,  in  the  sentence  quoted 
from  Mr.  Taylor’s  “Convent  Life  in  Italy,” 
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“Michael  Angelo  planned  a totally  different 
fagade  to  the  existing  one,”  make  this  substi- 
tution, and  read  it,  “ Michael  Angelo  planned 
a fagade  which  totally  differed  to  the  existing 
one,”  and  the  error  will  be  immediately  seen. 

361.  “ In  respect  of”  “ in  respect  to,”  “ with  ^J.nrreegre^ 
respect  to  : ” which  of  these  is  right  ? The  of>” &c- 
question  extends  also  to  “ in  regard  of,”  “ in 
regard  to,”  “ with  regard  to”  F or  respect  and 
regard,  though  far  from  meaning  the  same 
when  spoken  of  as  feelings  of  the  mind,  yet 
i in  their  primitive  meaning,  which  is  that  now 
j treated  of,  are  identical. 

I 362.  I believe  it  will  be  found  that  of  and 
J to  may  be  indifferently  used  after  these  words. 

Both  words  have  the  same  signification;  an 
act  of  looking  back  at.  The  former,  respect 
is  a Latin  word,  and  the  expression  answering 
i to  “ in  respect  of,”  is  used  in  Latin.  At  the 
j same  time,  the  natural  construction  of  the 
verb  from  which  respect  is  derived  would  be 
with  the  preposition  to  ( respicere  ad).  There 
is  nothing  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  to 
! forbid  either  construction — with  of,  or  with 
to.  The  same  may  be  said  of  regard,  which 
I is  of  French  origin. 

363.  Still,  if  we  agree  on  this  much,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  preposition  should 
I be  prefixed.  “ In  respect  of”  is  the  pure  Latin 
! construction,  and  seems  on  all  hands  (but  see 
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“inversely 

as.” 


“ contrast 
to,”  or 
“ with.” 


below)  to  be  admitted  as  pure  English  like- 
wise. And  the  same  with  “in  regard  of;” 
“ with  respect  to,”  and  “in  respect  to,”  are 
both  found  : the  former  I think  the  more 
frequently  in  our  best  writers.  But,  unless 
I am  mistaken,  “ with  respect  off  is  not  found. 

364.  When  it  was  said  of  a sentence  in 
these  notes,  that  I had  used  “ in  respect  off 
ior“with  respect  to,”  the  writer  surely  must 
have  been  speaking  without  his  authorities 
before  him.  It  will  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries, that  in  the  scanty  lists  there  given, 
Spenser,  Bacon,  Tillotson,  all  use  the  expres- 
sion complained  of.  It  occurs  in  Philippians 
iv.  11,  and  Colossians  ii.  16,  and  is  certainly 
as  much  used  by  good  modern  writers  as  that 
which  he  wishes  to  substitute  for  it. 

365.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that 
“ inversely  as  ” should  be  “ inversely  to,”  I am 
at  a loss  to  understand.  I can  comprehend 
“ in  inverse  proportion  to,”  or  “ in  inverse  ratio 
to ; ” but  surely  by  all  the  usages  of  mathe- 
matical language,  from  which  the  phrase  is 
borrowed,  one  variable  thing  must  be  said  to 
be  directly  or  inversely  as,  not  to,  another 
which  is  compared  with  it. 

366.  A correspondent  asks  the  question, 
“ contrast  to,”  or  “ contrast  with  ? ” It  may 
be  answered  that  both  of  these  seem  allowable. 
For  contrast  partakes  of  two  ideas;  that  of. 
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opposition , and  that  of  comparison.  Now  we 
oppose  one  thing  to  another,  and  we  (com- 
monly) compare  one  thing  with  another. 

Still,  as  the  idea  of  opposition  is,  beyond 
question,-  the  prevalent  one,  I should  prefer 
“ contrast  to.” 

367.  I am  asked  why  we  say  “ dependent  “dependent 
on”  but  “independent  of?  ” The  answer  is  pendent  of.” 
surely  not  difficult.  When  we  make  “ depen- 
dent ” into  “ independent,”  we  not  only  deny 

that  which  “dependent”  asserts,  but  we  con- 
struct a different  word  ; different  in  its  refer- 
ence and  its  government.  The  “ on,”  which 
we  use  after  “ dependent,”  implies  attachment 
and  sequence  ; as  in  “ hanging  on,”  “ waiting 
on  ” : the  “ of,”  which  we  use  after  “indepen- 
dent,” expresses  merely  the  relation  of  the 
thing  following,  as  when  we  say  “inclusive 
of,”  “ exclusive  of.’’  In  this  case,  the  variation 
of  prepositions  might  be  still  further  exem- 
plified; we  say  “pendent  from,”  “dependent 
on,”  “independent  of”  A somewhat  similar 
instance  may  be  found  in  “ with  respect  to,” 
and  “irrespective  of” 

368.  The  same  correspondent  who  proposed  “ contem- 

. porary 

the  last  question  also  asks,  why  we  say  “ con-  with,”  “ a 
temporary  with,”  but  “a  contemporary  of”  ? raryof!”0 
The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  sought  from  a dif- 
ferent source.  In  “ contemporary  with,”  the 
“ with ” simply  carries  on  the  force  of  the  pre- 
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position  “ cow,”  or  “ cum,"  with  which  the  ad- 
jective is  compounded.  But  when  that  ad- 
jective is  made  into  a substantive,  it  then 
must  be  connected  with  other  substantives  by 
the  customary  preposition  “of,”  indicating 
possession  or  relation. 

369.  A somewhat  similar  change  takes 
place  when  substantives  which  may  be  used 
predicatively,  are  used  indicatively.  Thus  we 
say  “ neighbour  to  him,”  but,  “ a neighbour  of 
him,”  or,  as  we  commonly  express  it,  “ of  his” 
If  we  keep  the  same  preposition  in  the  two 
cases,  the  phrase  does  not  retain  the  same 
meaning.  “ He  is  neighbour  to  him,”  means, 
“He  lives  near  him” : but  “He  is  a neighbour 
to  him,”  means,  “ He  behaves  to  him  in  a 
neighbourly  manner.” 

370.  The  question  at  the  end  of  our  Lord’s 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  “ Which  of 
these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbour  unto 
him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  1 ” forms  not 
an  exception  to  the  rule  first  mentioned,  but 
rather  an  example  of  it.  For  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  parable  is,  that  the  real 
claim  to  the  title  of  neighbour  is  his  who  acts 
in  a neighbourly  manner.  So  that  the  ques- 
tion does  not  mean,  which  of  these  three 
acted  in  a neighbourly  manner  to  him  ? — but 
which  of  these  three  had  a right  to  be  called 
his  neighbour — neighbour  to  him  ? Then  the 
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answer  naturally  comes,  “ He  that  showed 
mercy  on  him.” 

371.  I have  one  or  two  more  illustrations  of 
the  blunder  of  using  one  word,  when  another 
is  meant.  In  a well-known  novel  by  one 
of  our  most  popular  writers,  we  read:  “He 
had  not  learned  the  heart  (sic)  of  assuming 
himself  to  be  of  importance  wherever  he 
might  find  himself.” 

This  can  hardly  be  a misprint. 

372.  In  another  novel  of  the  day,  we  read  : 
“For  these  pious  purposes,  a visible  and  at- 
tractive presentiment  of  the  newly  promoted 
Saint  is  indispensable.” 

The  author  meant  “ presentment  ” ; il pre- 
sentiment ” being  a foreboding  within  the 
mind,  not  a demonstration  before  the  eyes. 

373.  In  the  Times  of  April  20,  of  this  year, 
we  read  : “ The  prisoners  are  allowed  . . to 
receive  food  from  their  friends  outside,  an  in- 
dulgence which  has  been  in  many  instances 
abused  by  the  secretion  of  tobacco  and  written 
communications  in  the  food  sent  in.” 

Had  the  writer  consulted  his  dictionary,  he 
would  have  found  that  secretion  means  “ that 
agency  in  the  animal  economy  that  consists 
in  separating  the  various  fluids  of  the  body.” 
He  meant  “ secreting'' 

37 4.  If  our  last  example  presented  a physi- 
cal curiosity,  our  next  even  surpasses  it.  The 
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Times  Law  report  of  Feb.  13,  last  year,  told 
us  of  a plaintiff  or  defendant,  “ He,  though 
a gentleman  of  property,  was  unhappily  para- 
lysed in  his  lower  limbs.”  What  a delightful 
idea  this  writer  had  of  the  usual  exemption 
of  the  rich  from  the  ills  of  humanity  ! 

37 5.  Nor  does  the  level  of  physical  intelli- 
gence rise  in  our  next  example, — an  advertise- 
ment of  Keating’s  Persian  Insect-destroying 
powder.  It  states  that  “ this  powder  is  quite 
harmless  to  animal  life,  but  is  unrivalled  in  de- 
troying  fleas,  bugs,  flies,  cockroaches,  beetles, 
gnats,  mosquitos,  moths  in  furs,  and  every  other 
species  of  insect.”  We  thought  we  had  more 
frequently  found  the  converse  mistake  made, 
and  the  appellation  “ animals  ” applied  some- 
what exclusively  to  the  unlovely  genera  here 
enumerated.  The  advertisement  loses  none 
of  its  richness  as  it  proceeds  : “ Being  the  ori- 
ginal importer  of  this  article,  which  has  found 
so  great  a sale  that  it  has  tempted  others  to 
vend  a so-called  article,  the  public  are  there- 
fore cautioned  to  observe  that  the  packets  of 
the  genuine  powder  bear  the  autograph  of 
Thomas  Keating.” 
weaning  of  37  6.  What  is  “ a term  ” ? Can  we  call  an 
a.  term.  aqVerb  “ a term  ” ? It  is  said  that  we  cannot : 
that  an  adverb  is  not  a term,  but  a word,  a 
part  of  a term.  But  the  whole  account  to  be 
given  of  “ term,”  its  derivation  and  its  usage, 
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is  against  this  view.  It  comes  to  us  prox- 
imately  from  the  Latin  terminus — directly 
from  the  French  terme.  Both  these,  when 
used  of  language,  signify,  not  a clause,  but 
a word.  And  so  our  dictionaries  give  the 
meaning  of  the  English  term — “ The  word 
by  whifch  a thing  is  expressed.” 

377.  “/  need  not  have  troubled  myself”  tro^0t 
It  is  said  that  this  ought  to  have  been,  “ I seir™7' 
should  not  have  needed  to  trouble  myself 

that  the  verb  troubled , which  I have  put 
in  the  past,  should  have  been  in  the  pre- 
sent : j ust  as  the  verb  need , which  I have 
put  in  the  present,  should  have  been  in  the 
past.  Now  in  these  words  appears  the  cause 
of  the  objector’s  mistake.  It  is  the  very 
common  one  of  confusing  a perfect  tense  with 
a past  one.  “ I need  not  have  troubled  my- 
self ” is  strictly  correct ; being  equivalent  to 
“ I need  not  be  in  the  present  situation  of 
having  troubled  myself.”  Every  perfect  is  in 
fact  a present.  “ I have  troubled  myself  ” de- 
scribes not  a past  action,  but  the  present  result 
of  a past  action.  This  is  now  so  generally 
acknowledged  even  by  the  ordinary  gram- 
marians, that  it  is  strange  in  our  days  to 
find  any  one  who  attends  to  the  matter 
making  a mistake  about  it. 

378.  Seeing,  however,  that  this  has  been  Caution 
done,  it  may  be  as  well  to  put  my  readers  on  pasteandg 
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perfect  their  guard,  ever  to  bear  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction  between  the  indefinite  past  and  the 
'perfect.  I have  said  something  on  this  differ- 
ence in  a former  paragraph ; it  may  be 
enough  to  repeat  here,  that  while  the  indefi- 
nite past  tense  of  a verb  must  always  be 
constructed  as  a past,  the  perfect,  consisting 
of  the  auxiliary  “ have  ” with  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb,  denotes  present  possession 
ol  the  state  or  act  described  by  that  past 
participle,  and  must  always  be  treated  and 
constructed  as  a present* 

use  of  the  379.  One  more  point  raised  by  way  of  ob- 
s/gnify" fixed  jection  may  serve  for  our  instruction.  I had 
design.  begun  a sentence,  “ The  next  point  which  I 
notice,  shall  be  . . .”  This  was  designated 
as  “confusing  the  present  and  the  future.” 
Here  again  is  a mistake  as  to  the  usage  of 
the  tenses.  There  is  a very  common  use  of 
the  present,  which  has  regard,  not  to  actual 
time  of  occurrence,  but  to  design.  “ Do  you 
go  abroad  this  year ? ” “I  will  come  unto 
you  when  I shall  pass  through  Macedonia, 
for  I do  pass  through  Macedonia,”  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  5).  In  this  sense  the  present  was  used 
in  the  sentence  complained  of.  “ The  next 
point  which  I notice,”  means,  “the  next 
point  coming  under  notice,”  “the  next  point 

* See  Dr.  Latham’s  “History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,” p.  557. 
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which  I mean  to  notice  in  my  lecture.”  It 
is  necessary  for  one  who  would  write  good 
grammar,  and  remark  on  the  grammar  of 
others,  to  know  the  usages  of  the  various 
tenses,  not  merely  to  deal  with  these  tenses 
as  they  appear  at  first  sight. 

380.  “ I mention  it,  because  it  may  be  a 

difficulty  of  many  others  besides  him,”  (see 
below,  par.  477.)  This  is  objected  to  by  one 
who  fills  it  up  thus  : “ it  may  be  a difficulty 
of  many  other  people,  besides  being  a difficulty 
of  him.”  But  surely  a moment’s  thought  will 
convince  any  of  us,  that  such  a filling  up,  nay, 
that  any  filling  up  at  all,  is  quite  wrong,  and- 
beside  the  purpose.  The  pronoun  “ him  ” 
is  governed  by  the  preposition,  or  transitive 
adverb  “ besides .”  “ Others  besides  him  ” is 

a clause  perfect  in  itself,  and  needs  no  filling 
up  whatever. 

381.  And  this  may  serve  as  a caution  to 

us  against  rashness  in  this  matter  of  filling 
up  sentences,  having  hastily  assumed  them 
to  be  elliptical.  One  of  my  critics  says, 
“ We  hear  clergymen  sometimes  say  . . 

than  him , than  her , than  them  ! Only  place 
the  verb  after  such  words— place  the  words  is 
and  are — and  see  what  nonsense  it  makes — 
than  him  is,  than  her  is,  than  them  are” 

382.  Here  is  an  instance  of  that  against 
which  I would  caution  my  readers.  This 
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writer  first  assumes  that  the  construction  of 
the  phrase  is  as  he  wants  it  to  be,  and  then 
reasons  on  his  own  assumption  to  prove  that 
the  phrase  is  wrongly  expressed.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  construction  in  this  case  does  not 
admit  of  any  such  filling  up.  I have  shown 
(in  paragraphs  289  and  following),  by  the 
unquestioned  and  unavoidable  use  of  “ than 
whom”  that  than  governs  an  accusative  case 
directly,  without  any  ellipsis  whatever.  That 
the  other  construction,  “ than  he  is,”  is  an  ad- 
missible one,  and  cannot  in  the  slightest  degree 
affect  the  question  whether  this  one  is  admis- 
sible or  not.  Yet  I doubt  not  that  many 
readers  of  this  illogical  criticism  would  be  de- 
ceived by  its  rash  and  positive  character,  and 
imagine  the  point  in  question  to  be  proved. 
383.  “What  do  you  wish  us  to  under- 
“coustruS”  stand  by  readers  * constructing  ’ the  sentence  ? 

Writers  ‘ construct : ’ readers  ‘ construe.’  ” 
This  is  said  in  reference  to  my  having  written 
that  we  ought  not  “ to  mislead  the  reader 
by  introducing  the  possibility  of  construct- 
ing the  sentence  otherwise  than  as  the 
writer  intended.”  And  the  objection  is  in- 
structive, as  leading  to  the  indication  of  the 
exact  meaning  and  difference  of  the  two 
words.  Suppose  I am  examining  a class  of 
boys,  and,  with  reference  to  a given  sentence, 
direct  one  of  them  to  construe  the  sentence. 
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He  knows  perfectly  well  what  I mean.  He 
turns  the  sentence  into  English,  if  it  be  in 
any  other  language.  But  suppose  I tell  him 
to  construct  the  sentence.  He  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  I mean  that  he  is  to 
explain  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  to 
give  an  account  of  its  concords  and  govern- 
ments. My  Censor’s  mistake  here  is,  that 
he  transfers  the  meaning  of  the  verb  “ con- 
struct” when  applied  to  building  up  w7hat 
did  not  before  exist,  to  the  case  of  a sen- 
tence given  as  already  existing.  The  word 
“ construing ,”  in  the  sentence  quoted,  would 
make  sense,  and  convey  a certain  mean- 
ing not  very  far  removed  from  that  which 
I intended:  but  it  would  not  convey  that 
meaning  itself,  that  of  supplying  a construc- 
tion— building  up  the  sentence  with  reference 
to  its  concords  and  governments. 

384.  A correspondent  says,  “You  make  “above.” 
use  of  the  adverb  ‘above’  as  an  adjective. 

Can  you  use  the  correlative  word  ‘ below  ’ 
in  the  same  sense  ? ” The  usage  complained 
of,  “the  above,”  meaning  something  which 
has  been  before  spoken  of,  is  certainly  not 
elegant,  though  it  is  not  uncommon.  It 
may  easily  be  avoided,  by  merely  filling 
in  the  ellipsis,  and  saying  “the  above-men- 
tioned.” 

385.  I must  say  something  on  the  question  Adjectives 
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of  adjectives  used  as  adverbs  : or  rather  of 
the  allowable  forms  of  qualifying  verbs.  The 
common  rule,  believed  in  and  universally  ap- 
plied by  the  ordinary  teachers  of  grammar, 
is,  that  we  must  always  qualify  a verb  by 
the  adverbial  form,  and  never  by  the  adjec- 
tival. According  to  these  teachers,  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  following  are  wrong,  “The 
string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake 
\ plain .”  “ The  moon  shines  bright .”  “ How 

sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank.” 
“ Breathe  soft,  ye  winds,  ye  waters  gently 
flow.” 

386.  These,  we  are  told,  ought  to  have 
been  written  with  “ plainly f “ brightly  f 
“ sweetly f and  “softly.”  But  this  is  a case 
where  the  English  language  and  the  common 
grammarians  are  at  variance.  The  sentences 
which  I have  quoted  are  but  a few  out  of 
countless  instances  in  our  best  writers,  and 
in  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  passages  of 
our  best  writers,  in  which  the  usage  occurs. 
On  examining  into  it,  we  find  that  it  is  very 
much  matter  of  arbitrary  custom.  Some 
adjectives  will  bear  being  thus  used  : others 
will  not.  Most  of  those  which  can  be  so  used 
seem  to  be  of  one  syllable ; plain,  soft,  sweet, 
right,  wrong,  and  the  like.  In  all  these  cases 
it  may  be  more  precise  and  accurate  to  say 
plainly,  softly,  sweetly,  rightly,  wrongly,  &c., 
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but  we  'Certainly  can,  and  our  best  writers 
certainly  do,  use  these  and  other  monosyllabic 
adjectives  as  adverbs.  Still,  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  they  do  not  often  thus 
use  adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable. 

We  may  say,  He  spake  plain  : but  we  cannot 
so  well  say  “ He  spoke  simple ,”  or  “ He  spoke 
delightful.”  We  may  say,  “ The  moon  shines 
bright but  we  can  hardly  say,  “ The  moon 
shines  brilliant.”  What  may  be  the  reason 
for  this,  I do  not  pretend  to  say;  I only  state 
what  seems  to  be  the  fact. 

387.  One  of  my  correspondents  tries  to  make 
all  easy,  by  suggesting  that  this  adverbial  use 
of  adjectives  is  entirely  poetical,  and  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  in  prose.  But,  begging 
his  pardon,  this  is  assuming  the  whole  ques- 
tion. We  undoubtedly  have  the  usage  in 
prose,  and  have  it  abundantly;  and  this 
being  so,  to  lay  down  a rule  that  it  cannot 
be  allowed  in  prose,  is  to  prejudge  the  matter 
in  dispute. 

388.  An  important  consideration  may  be  Two  uses  of 

. i -i  • . i-ii  t adverbial 

introduced  into  this  matter,  which  has  not,  I quaiifica- 
think,  yet  been  brought  to  bear  on  it.  There 
may  be  two  uses  of  an  adverb  as  qualifying  a 
verb.  One  of  these  may  have  respect  to  the 
action  indicated  by  the  verb,  describing  its 
mode  of  performance ; the  other  may  have  re- 
spect to  the  result  of  that  action,  irrespective 
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of  its  mode  of  performance.  We  may,  if  we  will, 
designate  these  two  uses  respectively  the  sub- 
jective and  the  objective  use.  And  it  is  to 
the  latter  of  them  that  I would  now  draw  the 
reader’s  attention. 

389.  When  the  adverbial  term  by  which  a 
verb  is  qualified  is  objectively  used,  has  re- 
spect to  the  result,  and  not  to  the  mode,  of 
acting,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  an  adjective.  Take  the  following  : 
“Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  V' 
Now  in  these  last  words,  “do  right”  we  may 
take  right  either  as  an  adverb,  “ do  rightly,” 
or  as  an  adjective,  “ do  that  which  is  right,” 
“ do  justice.”  In  this  particular  case,  it  does 
not  appear  which  of  the  two  is  intended. 
But  take  another,  (Neh.  ix.  33) — “ Thou  hast 
done  right,  but  we  have  done  wickedly.” 
Here  it  seems  almost  certain,  from  the 
parallelism,  that  right  is  meant  to  be  used 
adverbially. 

390.  Now  pass  on  to  the  other  cases  in 
which  the  adjective  is  used.  “He  spake 
plain.”  “ That  which  he  spake  was  'plain.” 
“ He  spake  (that  which  was)  plain.”  Here 
again  it  is  immaterial  to  the  logical  sense 
whether  we  take  adjective  or  adverb.  “They 
love  him  that  speaketh  right,”  (Prov.  xvi.  13). 
And  from  these  let  us  advance  yet  further 
to  those  cases  where  the  adjectival  sense  is 
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not  so  plainly  applicable,  but  still  may  be 
in  the  thoughts.  “ The  moon  shines  bright.” 

Here  it  is  plain,  that  the  qualifying  word 
bright  refers  not  so  much  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  moon  performs  her  function  of 
shining,  as  to  the  result  or  product  of  that 
shining : it  is  rather  objective  than  sub- 
jective. “The  moon  is  giving  light,  and 
that  light  is  bright.”  “ Breathe  soft  ” is  just 
as  easily  understood,  “Breathe  that  which 
is  soft,”  as  “ Breathe  softly.” 

391.  This  after  all  seems  to  be  the  logical 
account  of  the  usage  : and  by  the  rules  of 
thought,  not  by  the  dicta  of  the  ordinary 
grammarians,  must  all  such  usages  be  ulti- 
mately judged. 

392.  The  account  above  given  will  at  once  ‘<aId°1yk»n|, 
enable  us  to  convict  of  error  such  expres- 
sions as  “ looking  sadly,”  “ smelling  sweetly,” 

“ feeling  queerly.’’  For  in  all  these  we  do 
not  mean  to  qualify  the  mode  of  acting  or 
being,  but  to  describe  the  result  produced 
by  the  act  or  state.  To  “ smell  sweetly  ” is 
not  meant  to  describe  some  sweet  way  of 
performing  the  act  of  smelling,  but  is  meant 
to  describe  that  the  smell  itself  is  sweet. 

And  in  this  case  the  verb  is  of  that  class 
called  neuter-substantive,  i.e.,  neuter,  and  akin 
in  construction  to  the  verb  substantive  “ to 
be."  “ The  rose  smells  meet"  is  in  construe- 
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ously. ” 


tion  much  the  same  as  “the  rose  is  sweet” 
“ You  look  sad  is  equivalent  to  “ you  seem 
to  be  sad.”  And  so  of  the  rest. 

393.  Speaking  of  an  expression  which  was 
the  subject  of  remark  in  one  of  my  lectures, 

I said,  “it  would  read  rather  oddly”  This 
was  objected  to  as  a violation  of  the  rule 
above-mentioned.  It  was  not  really  so.  I here 
used  the  word  “ read  ” in  an  unusual  sense, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  fully  sanctioned 
by  usage : in  the  sense  of  “ affect  the  hearer 
when  read.”  So  that  it  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a verb  neuter,  nor  a verb  substantive,  but 
a verb  anomalously  used,  and  used  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  require  the  adverb  rather  than 
the  adjective. 

394.  Still,  the  adjective  may  also  be  used, 
and  sometimes  reads  better.  Thus  in  an  able 
article  in  the  Times  this  day  (Jan.  24,  1870), 
on  the  consequences  to  which  the  supporters 
of  the  grotesque  figment  of  Papal  Infallibility 
will  stand  committed,  we  have,  “ Burke’s  ter- 
rible account  of  that  merciless  code  (the  Irish 
penal  laws)  reads  moderate  by  comparison  with 
this  summary  of  Papal  Bulls.” 

’ 395.  “ A quarter’s  notice  is  required,  pre- 

vious (or,  previously  ? ) to  the  removal  of  a 
pupil.”  We  may  use  either  adjective  or  adverb. 
If  the  former,  then  it  agrees  with  “ notice  : ” 
The  notice  given  must  be  anterior  ( = previ- 
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ous)  by  a quai-ter  of  a year,  to  the  removal 
of  a pupil.  If  the  latter,  the  adverb  quali- 
fies the  verb  “ required  ” : “ In  case  of  re- 
moval of  a pupil,  a quarter’s  notice  is  previ- 
ously required.”  But  the  adjective,  it  seems 
to  me,  makes  the  best  sentence. 

396.  What  has  been  said  hitherto  applies  to  Us:l-e  ir> . 

A A comparative 

the  positive  degree  of  comparison  only ; when  andsuper- 
we  pass  beyond  that  to  the  comparative  and  clauses, 
superlative,  another  consideration  comes  in. 

All  adverbs  do  not  admit  of  degrees  of  com- 
parison. That  many  do,  is  acknowledged. 

Oftener , oftenest , seldomer , seem  to  be  good 
English  words.  But  these  exceptions  are  rare. 

We  cannot  say  simplier,  briglitlier , plainlier. 

And  in  consequence,  when  we  want  to  express 
comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of  qualifi- 
cation of  a verb,  we  commonly  have  recourse 
to  one  of  two  other  constructions  : we  either 
take  the  resolved  comparative  and  superla- 
tive, more  plainly , most  plainly,  or  we  take 
the  comparative  and  superlative  of  the  cor- 
responding adjective.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
have  “ well  ” as  the  adverb  of  good  : we  can 
not  say  “ wetter  ” and  “ wettest : ” we  do  not 
say  “ more  well  ” and  “ most  ivell : ” but  we  go 
back  to  the  adjective,  and  we  say,  for  our 
comparative  and  superlative  adverbs,  better 
and  best.  So,  too,  whereas  we  may,  in  the 
positive  degree,  say  either  “the  moon  shines 
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“ a decided 


bright ,”  or  “the  moon  shines  brightly ,”  we 
should  say,  in  the  comparative  and  superlative, 
not  “the  sun  shines  more  brightly , and  the 
fire  shines  most  brightly ,”  but,  “the  sun  shines 
brighter,  and  the  fire  shines  brightest''’ 

397.  Take  another  example.  I originally 
wrote  (see  below,  paragraph  584):  “If  with 
your  inferiors,  speak  no  coarser  than  usual ; if 
with  your  superiors,  no  finer.”  My  language 
was  characterised  as  being  ungrammatical, 
because  we  cannot  say  “ to  speak  coarse .” 
True  : but,  as  we  have  seen,  what  cannot  be 
done  in  the  positive,  must  be  done  in  the 
other  degrees  of  comparison : and  my  sen- 
tence, though  not  the  neatest  possible,  was 
strictly  correct,  and  according  to  usage.  In 
this  case  too,  there  was  no  choice  open  between 
the  two  forms,  the  resolved  and  the  adjectival 
comparative.  Had  I written,  “ speak  no 
more  coarsely,”  “speak  no  more  finely,”  the 
conjunction  of  “speak”  with  “no  more” 
would  have  been  awkward,  as  suggesting  a 
temporal  meaning  which  w7as  foreign  to  the 
construction  of  the  sentence.  And  had  I 
adopted  the  form  of  expression  which  my 
Censor  recommends,  “speak  not  more  coarsely 
than  usual,”  I might  have  escaped  indeed  his 
censure,  but  not  the  charge  of  having  written 
pompous  and  pedantic  English. 

398.  Exception  is  taken  to  an  expression 
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occurring  in  these  notes,  “ a decided  weak  „ 
point.”  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  my 
Censor  is  wrong.  A u decidedly  weak  point  ” is 
one  thing ; a “ decided  weak  point  ” is  another. 

There  is  a difference,  according  as  we  regard 
the  adverb  as  qualifying  only  the  adjective, 
or  the  adjective  and  substantive  together. 

“ There  occurs  in  his  book  a remarkable  pre- 
fatory announcement.”  Who  would  think  of 
saying  “a  remarkably  prefatory  announce- 
ment ” ? Thus  also  in  the  phrase  under 
consideration,  had  I written  “ a decidedly 
weak  point,”  I should  have  spoken  of  a point 
decidedly  weak;  but  writing  as  I did  a de- 
cided weak  point,  I spoke  of  a weak  point 
of  whose  existence  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

399.  If  we  use  our  powers  of  observation,  Anomalies, 
we  shall  find  in  the  usage  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  as  in  other  usages,  many  things 

which  follow  no  rule  but  that  of  custom,  and 
of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  reason- 
able account.  I mention  this  to  shew  how 
inadequate  the  laws  of  ordinary  grammar  are 
to  regulate  or  even  to  describe  our  practice. 

400.  Take  but  one  example  out  of  many  ; 7,1<£^’»nd 
the  use  of  the  adjectives  long  and  short,  with 
reference  to  adverbial  construction.  Long  is 

an  adverb  as  well  as  an  adjective.  We  say 
“ How  long,”  speaking  of  time.  “ Paul  was 
long  speaking.”  We  have  no  adverb  “ longly 
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“ just  now.’ 


though  we  have  “ widely ,”  “ broadly ,”  “ deep- 
ly” Now  observe  the  adjective  “short.”  Its 
use  as  an  adverb  is  hardly  legitimate.  Your 
banker  asks  you  whether  you  will  take  it  short , 
when  you  present  a cheque  to  be  cashed  ; but 
this  use  is  a technical  one.  But  what  I wish 
to  observe  is,  that  the  adverb  “ shortly  ” is  by 
our  usage  limited  to  one  department  only  of 
the  meanings  of  the  adjective,  viz.,  that  of 
time ; and  in  that  department,  to  time  future. 
We  cannot  use  shortly  of  time  past;  we  cannot 
use  it  of  duration — “ he  preached  shortly  ; ” 
but  we  must  use  it  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
“ I hope  shortly  to  see  you.” 

401.  This  mention  of  adverbs  of  time  re- 
minds me  of  an  expression  which  usage  has 
assigned  to  time  past,  as  it  has  that  other  to 
time  future.  11  Just  now”  in  its  strict  mean- 
ing, imports,  nearly  at  the  present  moment, 
whether  before  or  after.  Yet  our  general 
usage  has  limited  its  application  to  a point 
slightly  preceding  the  present,  and  will  not 
allow  us  to  apply  it  to  that  which  is  to  come. 
If  we  are  asked  “ When  ? ” and  we  reply 
“Just  now,”  we  are  understood  to  describe 
an  event  past,  not  an  event  future. 

402.  In  this  case  we  have  the  double  use 
of  the  term  preserved  in  provincial  usage.  In 
the  midland  and  northern  counties  we  have 
such  a sentence  as  “ I’ll  be  with  you  just 
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now,”  which  is  perfectly  right  in  logical  pre- 
cision, though  proscribed  by  English  usage. 

403.  Is  it  correct  to  say,  “A  machine  is  in 
thoroughly  working  order  ” 1 This  might  be 
defended  as  meaning,  in  such  order  as  to 
work  thoroughly.  But  this,  I apprehend,  is 
not  the  construction.  Rather  should  we  say 
that  “ working- order  ” is  used  as  one  word, 
equivalent,  say,  to  “ repair  ” : and  in  this  case 

| “ thoroughly  ” would  clearly  be  wrong,  as  an 
| adverb  can  qualify  only  verbs  and  adjectives, 

1 not  substantives.  The  wrong  use  has,  we 
I suppose,  originated  in  the  fact  of  “ working,” 

| a word  which  will  admit  of  ad  vertical  quali- 
fication, immediately  following. 

404.  The  use  of  the  indicative  and  sub- 
junctive moods,  after  conditional  particles,  as 
if  and  whether,  is  a wide  subject,  and  one  on 
! which  considerable  uncertainty  seems  to  pre- 
I vail.  The  general  rule  appears  plain  enough  : 
that  when  matter  of  fact  is  concerned,  we 
should  use  the  indicative  : when  matter  of 
doubt,  the  subjunctive.  “ Whether  I be  mas- 
ter or  you,  one  thing  is  plain.”  Here  we  have 
doubt  : it  is  left  in  uncertainty  which  of  the 
jtwo  is  master.  “ You  shall  soon  see  whether 
I am  master,  or  you.”  Here  there  is  no 
uncertainty  : your  eyes  shall  see  and  be  en- 
lightened as  to  a fact,  of  which  the  speaker 
at  all  events  has  no  doubt. 
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Subjunctive 
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The  general 
rule. 
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stated  by  405.  The  same  rule  has  been  thus  clearly 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Latham  : “The  following 
method  of  determining  the  amount  of  doubt 
expressed  in  a conditional  proposition  is  use- 
ful : insert,  immediately  after  the  conjunction, 
one  of  the  two  following  phrases  : (1)  as  is 
the  case;  (2)  as  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  By 
ascertaining  which  of  these  two  supplements 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  speaker,  we 
ascertain  the  mood  of  the  verb  which  follows. 
When  the  first  formula  is  the  one  required, 
there  is  no  element  of  doubt,  and  the  verb 
should  be  in  the  indicative  mood.  If  (as  is 
the  case)  he  is  gone,  I must  follow  him.  When 
the  second  formula  is  the  one  required,  there 
is  an  element  of  doubt,  and  the  verb  should 
be  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  If  (as  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case)  he  be  gone,  I must  follow 
him”  * 

ignorance  of  406.  When  a correspondent  said  of  this 
sentence  of  mine,  “If  a man  values  his  peace 
of  mind,  let  him  not  write  on  the  Queen’s 
English,”  that  I ought  to  have  written  “ If 
a man  value  his  peace  of  mind,”  he  ap- 
parently was  in  ignorance  of  this  very  plain 
rule.  For  that  every  man  does  value  his 
peace  of  mind,  is  of  course  assumed,  and 
the  phrase  to  be  supplied  is  the  former  one 
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in  Dr.  Latham’s  rule.  “ If  (as  is  the  case)  a 
man  values  his  peace  of  mind.” 

407.  But  this  rule,  satisfactory  as  it  is  for  ms  niie 

a guide,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  kno^^to11" 
to  our  older  writers.  Our  translators  of  the  liters®1 
Bible  notoriously  do  not  observe  it.  In  cases 
where  the  original  (and  the  rule  is  not  one 
belonging  to  English  only,  but  to  the  condi- 
tions of  thought)  has  the  indicative,  and  the 
missing  phrase  clearly  must  be,  “as  is  the  case," 
they  have  used  the  subjunctive.  An  instance 
of  this  is  found  in  Col.  iii.  1,  “If  ye  then  be 
risen  with  Christ  . . . ; ” which  according  to 
the  original  ought  to  be  “ If  ye  then  are  risen.” 

The  fact,  that  those  addressed  are  thus  risen, 
is  proved  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  the 
Apostle  proceeds  to  ground  upon  it  the  ex- 
. hortations  that  follow.  “ If  (as  is  the  case  ; 
as  I have  proved)  ye  are  risen  with  Christ.” 

Many  more  instances  might  be  given  to  shew, 
that  our  translators  almost  universally  used 
the  subjunctive  mood  after  conditional  parti- 
cles, where  we  should  now  use  the  indicative. 

408.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  use  the  two 

moods  indifferently.  An  example  is  found  in 
Job  xxxi.  5 — 10.  “ If  I have  walked  with 

vanity,  or  my  foot  hath  hasted  to  deceit  : let 
me,”  &c.  “ If  my  step  hath  turned  out  of  the 

way,  and  my  heart  walked  after  mine  eyes, 
and  if  any  blot  hath  cleaved  to  mine  hands ; 
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Bias  former- 
ly to  the 
subjunctive, 


then  let  me,”  &c.  So  far  is  indicative.  But 
Job  goes  on  in  the  same  strain,  and  our  trans- 
lators in  the  next  place  adopt  the  subjunctive, 
“ If  mine  heart  have  been  deceived  by  a 
woman  ....  then  let,”  &c. 

In  some  places,  they  seem  to  have  observed 
the  rule.  “ If  now  thou  hast  understanding, 
hear  this”  (Job  xxxiv.  16). 

409.  The  same  irregularity  appears  to 
prevail  in  their  construction  of  verbs  after 
“ though.”  Take  as  an  example  Col.  ii.  5 : 
“Though  I be  absent  in  the  flesh.”  Here 
the  Apostle  is  asserting  his  absence  as  a fact, 
and  the  Greek  verb  is  in  the  indicative,  as 
by  the  ordinary  rule  the  English  should  be 
also  : “ Though  (as  is  the  fact)  I am  absent 
in  the  flesh.” 

410.  I believe  it  will  be  found,  on  the 
whole,  that  there  is  a decided  bias  on  the 
part  of  our  translators  to  the  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  I do  not  of  course  speak  of 
the  use  of  “ be  ” as  an  indicative,  as  in 
2 Kings  ix.  9 : “Ye  be  righteous.”  This 
sometimes  brings  in  ambiguity  as  to  which 
mood  is  actually  used  in  a conditional  sen- 
tence : as  in  Gen.  xlii.  19,  “If  ye  be  true 
men.”  But  I speak  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
use  of  undoubted  subjunctives,  determined  to 
be  so  by  the  auxiliary,  or  by  the  form  of  the 
verb  itself. 
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411.  But  if  there  was  a bias  then  in  favour  but  now  to 

the  indica- 

of  the  subjunctive,  the  bias  is  as  decidedly  tive. 
now  against  it.  Our  conditional  sentences  in 
common  talk  are  almost  all  expressed  in  the 
indicative.  “I  don’t  know  whether  I shall 
be  at  the  committee ; but  if  I am,  I will 
mention  it.”  This  every  one  says.  “If  I 
be?  would  sound  pedantic.  We  all  say, 

“ whether  it  is,  or  not,  I cannot  say  : ” not 
“whether  it  be.”  And  so  of  other  condi- 
tional sentences. 

412.  Here  then  we  seem  to  have  a pheno-  Phenome- 
menon,  instructive  to  those  who  are  more  observed, 
anxious  to  watch  the  actually  flowing  currents 

of  verbal  usage,  than  to  build  up  bounds  for 
them  to  run  in.  We  have  a well  known 
logical  rule,  prevailing  in  our  own  and  in 
other  languages,  and  laid  down  by  gram- 
marians as  to  be  followed.  But  it  would 
seem  that  it  never  has  been  followed  univer- 
sally : that  it  has  not  regulated  the  language 
of  the  Book  in  commonest  use,  and  yet  that 
the  language  of  that  book  speaks  intelligibly 
to  us.  And  more  than  this  : for  while  that 
book  violates  the  rule  almost  uniformly  in 
one  direction,  we  ourselves  as  uniformly  violate 
it  in  the  other. 

413.  While  speaking  upon  the  indicative  verb  after 
and  subjunctive  moods,  I may  notice  that  without  an 


the  use  of  the  bare  verb  without  “may?  or 


auxiliary. 
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“might,”  or  11  should”  after  the  conjunction 
“that”  which  we  not  unfrequently  meet 
with  in  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  and 
in  the  Common  Prayer-book,  is  not  ungram- 
matical, nor  is  it  to  be  corrected  by  inserting 
the  apparently  missing  auxiliary  verb,  as  I 
have  heard  some  clergymen  do  in  reading. 
The  verb  thus  used  was  the  old  form  of  the 
subjunctive,  now  generally  supplanted  by  the 
resolved  form  with  the  auxiliary.  Thus  when 
we  pray  “ that  our  hearts  may  be  unfeignedly 
thankful,  and  that  we  shew  forth  thy  praise 
not  only  with  our  lips  but  in  our  lives,”  the 
verb  “ shew  ” is  as  truly  in  the  subjunctive  as 
the  verb  “ be  ” in  “ that  I be  not  ashamed,” 
or  the  verb  “slip”  in  “hold  thou  up  my 
goings  in  thy  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip 
not.”  That  this  is  so,  is  conclusively  shown 
by  consulting  the  older  versions.  In  John 
xv.  2,  for  example,  “he  purgeth  it,  that  it 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit,”  is,  in  Wiclifs 
version,  “he  shall  purge  it  that  it  bere  the 
more  fruyt.”  In  ver.  16,  “that  whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he 
may  give  it  you,”  is  “that  whatever  things 
ye  axen  the  fadir  in  my  name,  he  give  to 
you  : ” and  so  on,  wherever  the  auxiliary  is 
found  in  the  more  modern  version. 

414.  In  the  daily  Morning  Prayer,  we 
have,  in  the  third  Collect,  “Grant  that  this 
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day  we  fall  into  no  sin  : ” and  in  the  first 
Prayer  Book,  in  the  Collect  for  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen’s day,  “Give  us  grace  that  we  never 
presume  to  sin  through  the  example  of  any 
creature.” 

415.  A statement  is  sometimes  made  about 
this  word,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
fact.  I remember,  a short  time  since,  seeing 
in  a book  of  instructions  how  to  read  the 
Liturgy,  that  the  omission  of  the  word 
“may”  is  only  a blunder  of  the  printers,  for 
that  it  exists  in  the  “ sealed  book,”  from 
which  our  prayer-books  ought  to  be  copied. 
This  is  true,  and  it  is  untrue.  It  did  exist 
in  the  sealed  book,  but  was  erased  by  the 
bishops,  who  put  the  pen  through  it.  Thus 
its  omission  was  no  mistake,  but  a deliberate 
act,  and  intended  to  convey  a particular 
meaning. 

416.  In  Psalm  lxxvii.  14,  the  Prayer 
Book  version  has  “Thou  art  the  God  that 
doeth  wonders ; ” whereas  the  Bible  version 
runs,  “Thou  art  the  God  that  doest,  wonders.’’ 
A correspondent  asks,  which  is  right  ? The 
answer  I think  must  be,  that  both  are  right. 
The  direct  construction  of  the  sentence  in 
English  requires  the  Prayer  Book  rendering, 
“ Thou  art  the  God  that  doeth  wonders  : ” 
whereas  the  other  can  be  accounted  for  by 
a not  uncommon  attraction  of  subordinate 
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and  Plurals. 


verbs  into  the  form  in  which  the  main  sen- 
tence is  cast. 

417.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  another 
matter — the  use  of  singulars  and  'plurals. 
It  is  a general  rule,  that  when  a verb  has 
two  or  more  nominative  cases  to  which  it 
belongs,  it  must  be  in  the  plural  number. 
But  let  us  take  care  what  we  mean  by  this 
in  each  case.  When  I say  “ John  and  James 
are  here,”  I mean  “ John  is  here,  and  James 
is  here  ; ” but  when  I say  “ the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day,”  I do  not  mean 
“the  evening  was  the  first  day,  and  the 
morning  was  the  first  day,”  but  I mean  “ the 
evening  and  the  morning  together  made  up  the 
first  day.”  So  that  here  is  an  important 
difference.  I may  use  a plural  verb  when  it 
is  true  of  both  its  nouns  separately,  and  also 
when  it  is  only  true  of  them  taken  together. 
Now  how  is  this  in  another  example  ? Am 
I to  say  “ two  and  two  are  four,”  or  “ two 
and  two  is  four  1 ” Clearly  I cannot  say  are 
on  the  first  explanation,  for  it  cannot  be  true 
that  two  is  four  and  two  is  four.  But  howr 
on  the  second  ? Here  as  clearly  I may  be 
grammatically  correct  in  saying  “two  and 
two  are  four,”  if,  that  is,  I understand  some- 
thing for  the  two  and  the  four  to  apply  to  : 
two  apples  and  two  apples  make  {are)  four 
apples.  But  when  I assert  the  thing  merely 
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as  an  arithmetical  truth,  with  no  apples , I do 
not  see  how  “ are  ” can  be  right.  I am  saying 
that  the  sum  of  two  numbers,  which  I express 
by  two  and  two,  is,  makes  up,  another  number, 
four ; and  in  all  abstract  cases,  where  we 
merely  speak  of  numbers,  the  verb  is  better 
singular  : two  and  two  “ is  ” four,  not  “ are  ” 

418.  The  last  case  was  a somewhat  doubt-  “twice one 

are  two. 

ful  one.  But  the  following,  arising  out  of  it, 
is  not  so : — We  sometimes  hear  children  made 
to  say,  “ twice  one  are  two.”  For  this  there 
is  no  justification  whatever.  It  is  a plain 
violation  of  the  first  rules  of  grammar  ; “twice 
one  ” not  being  plural  at  all,  but  strictly  sin- 
gular. Similarly,  “ three  times  three  are 
nine  ” is  clearly  wrong,  and  so  are  all  such 
expressions ; what  we  want  to  say  being  simply 
this,  that  three  taken  three  times  makes  up, 
is  equal  to  nine.  You  may  as  well  say,  “nine 
are  three  times  three,”  as  “ three  times  three 
are  nine.” 

419.  There  still  are  cases  in  which  those  Cases  not 
who  do  not  think  about  the  composition  of  a 
sentence  may  find  a difficulty  as  to  whether  a 
singular  or  a plural  verb  should  follow  two 
nouns  coupled  together  by  “ and”  The  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  fact  that  “and”  has 
many  meanings.  Sometimes  it  imports  addi- 
tion : sometimes  it  merely  denotes  an  appo- 
sition, or  simultaneous  predication  of  two 
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characters  or  qualities  belonging  to  one  and 
the  same  thing.  And  it  is  in  this  latter  case 
that  a difficulty  arises,  and  a mistake  is  often 
made.  Take,  for  instance,  this  sentence, 
where  the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  cheapness 
of  Bibles  at  the  present  day:  “The  only 
revelation  of  God’s  will  to  mankind,  and  the 
only  record  of  God’s  dealings  with  men,  is  now 
to  be  obtained  for  a sum  which  a labouring 
man  might  save  out  of  one  day’s  wages.” 
Now  what  is  meant  by  this  sentence  is,  “ That 
book,  which  is  the  only  revelation  of  God’s 
will  to  men,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only 
record  of  God’s  dealings  with  men,  is  now  to 
be  obtained,”  &c.  One  thing,  and  not  two,  is 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  Yet  in  a precisely 
similar  sentence  of  my  own  the  other  day, 
the  people  at  the  printing-office,  more  studious 
for  the  letter  of  grammar,  than  for  the  spirit 
of  thought,  corrected  is  into  are.  And  observe 
the  effect  on  the  meaning.  If  I say,  “ The 
only  revelation  of  God’s  will  to  men,  and  the 
only  record  of  God’s  dealings  with  men,  are 
to  be  obtained,”  &c.,  I convey  the  idea  that 
I am  speaking  of  two  books,  one  containing 
the  only  revelation  of  God’s  will,  the  other, 
the  only  record  of  his  dealings.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  writer  might  have  cast  the  sentence 
into  another  form,  and  having  said  that  the 
Bible  contains  the  only  revelation  of  God’s 
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will,  and  the  only  record  of  God’s  dealings, 
might  have  gone  on  to  say,  “ Both  these  are 
to  be  obtained,”  &c.  ; but  constructed  as 
the  sentence  now  is,  the  singular  verb,  and 
not  the  plural,  is  required  to  express  his 
meaning. 

420.  Take  another  case.  In  Psalm  xiv. 

7,  we  read,  “Destruction  and  unhappiness  is 
in  their  ways  : ” in  Psalm  lxxiii.  25,  “ My 
flesh  and  my  heart  faileth .”  Again,  as  was 
remarked  by  the  critic  in  the  Times  of 
September  29th,  1863,  in  censuring  the 
modernizations  in  the  Cambridge  Shakspeare, 
Shakspeare  wrote  “His  steeds  to  water  at 
those  springs  on  chaliced  flowers  that  lies : ” 
and  Prospero  is  made  to  say,  “ lies  at  my 
mercy  all  mine  enemies.”  How  are  these  ap- 
parent violations  of  grammar  to  be  accounted 
for? 

421.  Simply,  I believe,  by  regarding  the 
sense  of  the  sentences.  In  each  of  them,  usages, 
one  and  the  same  act  is  predicated  of  a num- 
ber of  persons  or  things,  considered  as  one. 

In  the  two  former  sentences,  these  things  are 
nearly  synonymous  : in  the  two  latter,  they 
are  classed  together.  In  either  case,  the  act 
is  one : and  this  fact  seems  to  have  ruled  the 
verb  in  the  singular,  instead  of  the  more 
usual  plural.  It  has  been  mentioned  before 
in  these  notes,  that  in  the  Greek  language  a 
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plural  of  the  neuter  gender  takes  after  it  a 
singular  verb.  The  things  composing  it  are 
considered  as  forming  one  mass  rather  than  a 
plurality  of  individuals,  and  the  verb  is  ruled 
accordingly. 

422.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  him  who 
writes,  “ There  have  been  more  applications 
than  one.”  The  form  of  the  sentence,  ruled 
by  the  plural  noun,  is  of  necessity  itself 
plural.  But  if  the  words  are  to  be  trans- 
posed, “ There  have  been  more  than  one  ap- 
plication,” the  correctness  of  the  plural  verb 
is  not  so  clear.  The  subject  of  the  verb  is 
u more  than  one  application : ” and  that 
phrase  is  not  necessarily  plural  : it  is  a kind 
of  abstraction,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  literal 
rendering  of  that  Scripture  phrase,  “more 
than  Jonas  is  here.”  In  that  case,  “ are 
here”  would  give  an  erroneous  sense.  It 
would  seem  that  “ There  has  been  more  than 
one  application,”  is  right. 

o/Pare  y°”  423.  A correspondent  asks  which  is  right  : 

“ Either  you  or  I are  wrong,”  or  “ Either  you 
or  I am  wrong.”  This  it  seems  to  me  is  a 
case  where  usage  has  gone  astray  knowingly, 
being  baffled  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  com- 
bined construction.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  former  of  these  two  phrases  is 
grammatically  wrong.  If  “both  you  and  I 
are  wrong,”  be  right,  where  “ you  and  I ” are 
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coupled,  “ either  you  or  I are  wrong,”  where 
they  are  disjoined,  can  hardly  be  right.  The 
full  sentence  is,  “ Either  you  (are  wrong),  or 
I [am  wrong].”  We  may,  if  we  please,  omit 
the  words  in  square  brackets,  and  thus  take 
the  best  way  of  expressing  the  proposition. 
But  if  we  prefer  to  omit  the  words  in  curved 
brackets,  we  must  somehow  change  the  verb. 
“ Either  you  or  I am  ” is  surely  intolerable. 
This  has  been  felt  beyond  our  own  tongue. 
In  almost  every  language,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  the  attempt  to  enunciate  such  a 
sentence  is  attended  with  difficulty,  and  gives 
rise  to  an  awkward  and  ungrammatical  con- 
struction. An  admissible  form  of  the  sen- 
tence, if  grammar  only  were  considered,  would 
be  “Either  you  or  I is  wrong,”  thus  ob- 
jecti vising  both,  and  expressing,  “ One  of  us, 
either  you  or  me,  is  wrong ; ” but  the  sound 
is  harsh,  and  uages  would  be  violated. 

424.  I observe  that  Dr.  Latham  lays  it 
down  as  a rule  that  in  such  clauses,  1.  When- 
ever the  word  either  or  neither  precedes  the 
pronouns,  the  verb  is  in  the  third  person. 
Either  you  or  I is  in  the  wrong — neither  you, 
nor  I is  in  the  wrong.  2.  Whenever  the  dis- 
junctive is  simple,  i.e.,  unaccompanied  with 
the  word  either  or  neither , the  verb  agrees 
with  the  first  of  the  two  pronouns.  I or  he 
am  in  the  wrong.  Re  or  I is  in  the  wrong. 
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Thou  or  he  art  in  the  wrong.  He  or  thou  is  in 
the  wrong. 

425.  Still,  I do  not  think  usage  sanctions 
these  sentences  : and  usage,  which  in  the  end 
is  the  might  which  makes  right,  is  that  of 
which  I am  treating. 

426.  A difficulty  arises  as  to  the  proper  num- 
ber of  the  verb  substantive,  when  it  couples 
a singular  nominative  case  to  a plural  one. 
Two  correspondents  have  written  on  this 
matter.  One  cites  from  a newspaper,  “ More 
curates  are  what  we  want,”  and  asks  whether 
“ are  ” is  correct.  The  other  is  a printer,  and 
relates  that  on  this  sentence  being  sent  for 
press,— “ A special  feature  of  the  Reforma- 
tory Exhibition  were  the  work-shops  and 
work-rooms,”  the  “ Reader  ” in  the  office  cor- 
rected “ were  ” to  “ was  ; ” upon  which  the 
Author  corrected  “ was  ” back  again  to 
“ were.”  A dispute  arose  in  the  office,  some 
siding  with  the  Reader,  some  with  the 
Author.  The  former  were  the  majority : 
and  the  minority,  though  they  thought 
“ were  ” correct,  yet  acknowledged  that 
“ was  ” would  sound  better. 

427.  And  I believe  that  they  were  thus 
not  only  making  an  ingenuous  confession,  but 
giving  the  key  to  the  whole  question.  In 
most  cases  of  this  kind,  that  which  sounds 
right,  is  right.  And  that  which  sounds  right 
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is  generally,  in  the  examples  before  us,  that 
the  verb  should  take  the  number,  be  it  sin- 
gular or  plural,  of  the  preceding  nominative 
case.  “ More  curates  are  what  we  want.” 
But  invert  the  proposition,  and  we  must  say, 
“What  we  want  is  more  curates.”  So  in  the 
other  case,  “ a special  feature  of  the  exhibition 
was,  the  work-shops,  and  work-rooms  : ” but, 
“ the  work-shops  and  work-rooms  were  a 
special  feature  of  the  exhibition.” 

428.  Still,  this  rule  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  always  followed  by  our  best  writers.  In 
the  English  Bible,  (Prov.  xiii.  8,)  we  have,  “ the 
ransom  of  a man’s  life  are  his  riches  : ” and  in 
Prov.  xvi.  25,  “ There  is  a way  which  seemeth 
right  unto  a man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the 
ways  of  death.”  The  translators’  rule  seems 
to  have  been  always  to  use  the  plural  verb- 
substantive,  when  either  of  the  nominatives 
was  plural.  We  have  in  one  and  the  same 
sentence,  (Prov.  xvii.  6,)  “ Children’s  children 
are  the  crown  of  old  men : and  the  glory  of 
children  are  their  fathers  : ” wrhere  it  is  plain 
that  the  occurrence  of  one  plural,  and  not 
the  order  of  the  substantives,  has  ruled  the 
number  of  the  verb. 

429.  Every  schoolboy  will  remember 
“ Amantium  irse  amoris  integratio  est ; ” in  re- 
ference to  which  we  may  notice,  that  the  Latin 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  able  so  to 
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arrange  the  sentence,  that  the  verb  shall 
stand  close  to,  and  take  the  number  of,  the 
more  important  of  the  two  nominative  cases. 

430.  A curious  mistake  is  often  made  in  ac- 
cepting invitations.  In  full  half  the  notes  of 
this  kind  which  are  sent,  we  see,  “ I shall  be 
very  happy  to  accept  your  invitation  for  the 
9th.”  But  the  acceptance  is  not  a thing  future : 
the  acceptance  is  conveyed  by  that  very  note, 
and  your  friend,  when  she  gets  it,  will  put  you 
down  as  having  accepted.  The  sentence  is 
written  in  confusion  between  “ I shall  be  very 
happy  to  come,”  and  “ I am  very  happy  to 
accept,”  or  “ I accept  with  pleasure.”  And 
so  the  former  half  of  the  first  sentence  gets 
wedded  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second. 

431.  This  kind  of  confusion  sometimes  pro- 

duces comical  results.  “ Pat,  does  Mr.  Flan- 
agan live  here  ? ” “ Yes,  your  honour,  he 

does,  but  he’s  dead.”  “Why,  when  did  he 
die  1 ” “ Well,  your  honour,  if  he’d  lived  till 

next  Tuesday,  he’d  be  dead  a fortnight.”  What 
the  man  means  is  tolerably  clear.  He  would 
say,  “ He’ll  have  been  dead  a fortnight  come 
next  Tuesday.”  But  in  the  case  of  a living 
man,  any  assertion  of  this  class  must  be  made 
with  reserve,  because  he  may  not  live  till  next 
Tuesday ; so  Pat  puts  on  the  reserve,  and 
applies  it  to  the  dead,  who  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  uncertainty. 
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432.  Answers  to  invitations  are  set  thick 
•with  traps  for  the  careless  and  the  illiterate. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  “ invitation,”  we  find  a 
noun  unknown  to  our  language  introduced, 
and  the  writer  is  happy  to  accept  the  kind 
“ invite  ” of  his  host.  Sometimes,  when  the 
invitation  is  declined,  the  poor  tenses  of  verbs 
are  mangled  in  the  most  ruthless  manner. 

Take  a few  forms  at  random  : “I  should  be 

happy  to  come,  but ” “ I should  have 

been  happy  to  come,  but ” “I  should 

have  been  happy  to  have  come,  but ” 

433.  I believe  all  these  are  in  use,  one 
about  as  often  as  another.  Let  us  examine 
them  one  by  one. 

“ I should  be  happy  to  come,  but  I am 
pre-engaged.”  There  seems,  and  I believe 
there  is,  no  error  here.  The  form  of  accept- 
ing would  be,  “ I shall  be  happy  to  come,  as 
I am  dis-engaged  ; ” and  “ should  ” is  the 
strict  conditional  correlative  of  shall. 

434.  “ I should  have  been  happy  to  come, 
but  I am  pre-engaged.”  This  is  wrong,  and 
for  the  following  reason  : “ should  have  been  ” 
is  conditional  relatively  to  something  that  is 
past.  “ I should  have  been  in  Devonshire 
last  Christmas,  but  I was  ill.”  And  the  thing 
which  the  writer  of  the  note  is  speaking  of  is 
future,  not  past.  Had  the  writer  said,  “ I 
should  have  been  happy  to  accept  your  invita- 
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tion,  but  I am  pre-engaged,”  all  would  have 
been  right ; because  the  act  of  accepting  or 
non-accepting  will  have  belonged  to  the  past, 
before  the  host  receives  the  letter. 

435.  “ I should  have  been  happy  to  have 
come,  but  I am  pre-engaged.”  This  is  doubly 
wrong.  The  “ should  have  been”  is  wrong, 
as  we  have  just  seen  : and  “ to  have  come  ” 
has  really  no  sense  at  all.  Turn  it  into  an 
acceptance.  What  can  “ I shall  be  happy  to 
have  come,”  mean  ? Nothing  surely,  if  not 
this,  “I  shall  be  rejoiced  when  the  visit  i3 
over,”  which  is  a poor  compliment  to  one’s 
friend. 

436.  Care  is  required  in  the  use  of  several 
conjunctional  and  prepositional  particles.  The 
first  of  these  which  I shall  notice  is  “ except.” 
Except  means  with  the  exception  of:  and 
exempts  from  some  previous  list,  or  some 
previous  predication,  the  substantive  or  sub- 
stantives, or  clause  or  clauses,  before  which  it 
is  placed.  “ All  were  pleased , except  J uno : ” i.  e., 
“ with  the  exception  of  Juno ,”  or,  “ Juno  being 
excepted .”  And  on  this  account,  we  must 
take  care  that  the  person  or  thing  excepted 
be  one  which  would  have  been  included  in 
the  previous  category,  if  the  exception  had 
not  been  made. 

437.  This  rule  is  violated  in  the  following 
sentence  taken  from  a newspaper:  “Few 
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ladies,  except  Her  Majesty,  could  have  made 
themselves  heard,”  &c.  For  how  is  the  word 
“ except  ” here  to  be  understood  ? From 
what  list  is  Her  Majesty  excepted,  or  taken 
out  1 Clearly  not  from  among  the  few  ladies 
spoken  of.  Had  the  sentence  stood  “ All 
ladies,  except  Her  Majesty,  would  have  proved 
unequal  to,”  &c.,  it  would  have  been  con- 
structed rightly,  though  clumsily ; what  it 
meant  to  express  was  that  “Few  ladies  besides 
Her  Majesty,  could  have  ” done  what  was 
spoken  of:  and  “ besides ” should  have  been  the 
word  used.  Besides  (by  the  side  of)  does  not 
subtract,  as  except  does,  but  adds ; and  thus 
we  should  have  the  sense  required  : viz.,  that 
very  few  ladies  added  to  Her  Majesty, — besides 
her, — could  have  done  the  thing  spoken  of. 

438.  There  is  a use  of  except,  which  was  Use  of  “es 
once  very  common,  but  is  now  hardly  ever  ^unless.” 
found  : that,  I mean,  by  which  it  stands  for 

“ unless .”  “ I will  not  let  thee  go,  except 

thou  bless  me.”  This  usage  is  quite  legiti- 
mate : amounting  in  fact  to  saying,  “In  no 
case  will  I let  thee  go,  excepted  only  that  in 
which  thou  shalt  bless  me.”  This  is  found 
constantly  throughout  the  English  Version  of 
the  Bible,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New. 

439.  Without  is  another  word  used  in  some-  “without, 
what  the  same  meaning.  As  in  the  other 
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cases,  its  prepositional  use  has  led  to  its  con- 
junctional. Take  the  following  sentence  from 
Sir  Philip  Sidney:  “You  will  never  live  to 
my  age,  without  you  keep  yourselves  in  breath 
with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyfulness.” 
In  this,  “ without  you  keep  ” is  in  fact  a con- 
struction compounded  of  “ without  keeping ,” 
and  “ unless  ” or  “ except  you  keep." 

440.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  expres- 
sion, “ a mutual  friend”  ? What  is  “ mutual ” ? 
Much  the  same  as  “ reciprocal”  It  describes 
that  which  passes  from  each  to  each  of  two 
persons.  Thus  for  example,  when  St.  Paul 
says  to  the  Romans  (i.  12),  “That  I may  be 
comforted  together  with  you  by  the  mutual 
faith  both  of  you  and  me,”  the  meaning  is,  in 
English,  “ by  my  confidence  in  you  and  your 
confidence  in  me.”  And  that  our  translators 
meant  this  to  be  understood  is  clear  : for 
they  deliberately  altered  the  previous  versions 
to  this  form.  Wiclif  had  “ bi  faith  that  is 
bothe  youre  and  myn  to  gidre  : ” Tyndale, 
“ through  the  common  faith  which  bothe  ye 
and  I have  : ” so  also  Cranmer  and  the  Geneva 
Bible. 

441.  And  mutual  ought  never  to  be  used, 
unless  the  reciprocity  exists.  “ The  mutual 
love  of  husband  and  wife  ” is  correct  enough  : 
but  “ a mutual  friend  of  both  husband  and 
wife”  is  sheer  nonsense.  A common  friend 
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is  meant ; a friend  that  is  common  to  both. 
The  word  mutual  has  no  place  or  assignable 
meaning  in  such  a phrase,  and  yet  we  occa- 
sionally find  it  used  even  by  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  correct  speaking. 

442.  There  is  an  expression  frequently 
used  in  correspondence,  principally  by  mer- 
cantile men  : “ we  will  write  you,"  instead  of 
“ we  will  write  to  you : ” “ write  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience,”  instead  of  “ write  to  me." 
Is  this  an  allowable  ellipsis  ? It  is  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  “ to  ” of  the  so-called 
dative  case  may  be  dropped  in  certain  con- 
structions : “ He  did  me  a favour ; ” “ He 
sent  me  a birthday  present ; ” “ He  wrote  me 
a kind  letter : ” “ The  Lord  raised  them  up 
deliverers.”  In  all  these  cases,  the  object 
or  act  which  the  verb  directly  governs  is 
expressed.  But  if  it  be  omitted,  the  verb 
at  once  is  taken  as  governing  the  personal 
pronoun  or  substantive,  of  which  the  dative 
case  is  thus  elliptically  expressed.  Thus  : 
“He  sent  me”  would  mean,  not  “He  sent 
to  me,”  but  he  sent,  as  his  messenger,  me. 

“ The  Lord  raised  them  up,”  would  imply, 
not  that  He  raised  up  some  person  or  thing 
for  them,  but  that  He  lifted  them  up  them- 
selves. 

443.  And  so,  when  we  drop  the  substantive 
directly  governed  by  the  verb  in  the  phrase, 

T 


“we  will 
write  you. 
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“ and 
which.” 


“ He  wrote  me  a letter,”  or  “ he  wrote  me 
word,”  and  merely  say  “ he  wrote  me,”  we 
cannot  properly  understand  the  sentence 
in  any  other  way,  than  that  “ me  ” is 
governed  by  the  verb  “ wrote”  That  this  is 
nonsense,  is  not  to  the  purpose.  The  con- 
struction of  such  a phrase  necessarily  halts, 
and  is  defective,  not  only  elliptical.  We  should 
say  in  all  cases,  “ write  to  me,”  or  “ write  me 
word”  or  the  like  ; never  barely  “write  me.” 

444.  Very  curious  blunders  in  construction 
are  made  by  the  careless  use  of  “ and  ” with 
the  relative  pronoun,  coupling  it  to  a sentence 
which  will  not  bear  such  coupling.  I take 
these  two  instances  from  one  and  the  same 
page  of  a charitable  report : “ The  Board 
offer  their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
liberal  support  hitherto  so  freely  extended, 
and  which  has  so  greatly  contributed  to  this 
satisfactory  result.”  “ It  was  feared  that  the 
untimely  death  of  the  surgeon  to  the  hospital, 
occurring  as  it  did  so  very  shortly  after  its 
opening,  and  to  whose  untiring  energy  the 
Institution  mainly  owes  its  existence,  might 
seriously  affect  its  future  prospects  and 
position.” 

445.  Now  in  both  these  instances  the  con- 
junction “ and  ” is  wholly  unneeded,  is  indeed 
quite  in  the.  way  of  the  construction.  Two 
clauses  connected  by  “and  ” must  be  similarly 
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constructed.  You  cannot  say,  “Then  I went 
home  and  which  is  quite  true.”  Yet  this  is 
the  construction  of  both  the  sentences  quoted : 
and  the  fault  is  one  of  the  very  commonest 
in  the  writing  of  careless  or  half-educated 
persons. 

446.  In  the  Times  of  Nov.  11,  1863,  oc- 
curred the  following  sentence,  in  the  trans- 
lation of  M.  Casimir  Perrier's  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  Legislative  body  : “ I 
hoped  to  procure  the  original  placard  which 
was  posted  on  the  walls  of  Grenoble  on  that 
occasion,  but  which  I have  been  unable  to  do.” 

The  following  “ Form  of  Order  ” was  dis- 
tributed widely  by  a London  publisher : — 
“ Please  send  me  a copy  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial,  and  for  which  I enclose  Eighteen 
Postage  Stamps.”  I was  surprised  to  find,  that 
Murray’s  Handbooks  for  Italy  abound  with 
this  vulgarism. 

447.  Years  have  passed  since  the  preceding 
paragraphs  were  written,  but  the  vulgarism 
seems  as  frequent  as  ever.  This  is  an  answer 
to  an  address  presented  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  is  the  composition  of  an  English 
nobleman  : 

“ H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  acknow- 
ledges, <fec.,  and  for  which  she  is  profoundly 
recognisant.” 

I quote  the  following  from  a novel  which 
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“ the  death, 
is  an- 
nounced 
of.” 


shall  be  nameless  : ‘ ‘ His  having  been  with 
Lorenzo  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  who 
had  wished  to  confess  to  him,  raised  him  pro- 
digiously in  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  had 
been  the  admirers  of  that  prince.” 

I have  received  a notice  this  very  day  from 
a London  bookseller  to  this  effect : 

“ A.  B.  C.  begs  to  announce  the  above  im- 
portant contributions  by  Dr.  T.  to  Biblical 
Criticism  as  nearly  ready,  and  which  he  will 
have  for  sale  as  soon  as  published.” 

448.  It  would  be  an  endless  labour  to  give 
anything  like  an  adequate  number  of  ex- 
amples from  present  writers.  Hardly  any  are 
free  from  the  fault.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  take  up  a news- 
paper, a pamphlet,  or  a book,  without  finding 
an  instance  before  many  minutes  have  passed. 
An  expression  which  a century  ago  would 
have  been  deemed  intolerable,  is  thus  fast 
becoming  idiomatic. 

449.  I fear  the  same  is  likely  to  happen  to 

an  odious  form  of  speech  which  has  lately 
crept  into  our  newspapers  : “ The  death  is  an- 
nounced of ■”  “The  suspension  is  reported 

of ” And  sometimes  we  have  the  sentence 

still  further  divaricated  thus,  “The  death  is 
announced  in  the  Liverpool  journals,  at  his 
seat  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, of  Mr.  Blank.”  The  source  of  this 
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clumsy  arrangement  must,  I suppose,  be 
sought  in  the  fact  of  our  not  being  able  to 
use  the  convenient  impersunal  form  of  the 
French,  and  to  say,  “ They  announce.”  But 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  same  thing 
might  be  better  said,  and  among  them  the 
very  simple  one  of  keeping  the  plain  order  of 
the  words  : “ The  death  of  Mr.  Blank  is  an- 
nounced in  the  Liverpool  journals.” 

In  a lately  published  volume  of  verse,  I 
found  a still  more  remarkable  form  of  this 
licence  of  separating  words  which  ought  to 
stand  together  : — “ And  shall  hit  on  some 
plan  to  the  nuisance  abate” 

450.  Attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
erroneous  use  of  adjectives  belonging  to  one 
bodily  sense,  with  substantives  belonging  to 
another.  We  are  told  that  a “ conspicuous 
voice  ” is  a not  uncommon  expression.  I can 
testify  to  having  frequently  heard  “ a beauti- 
ful smell,”  and  “a  beautiful  air.”  Now  of 
course  all  such  expressions  will  not  bear  strict 
investigation : but  are  they  therefore  not 
allowable  ? Every  one  speaks  of  “beautiful 
music  : ” why  may  we  not  say,  “ a beautiful 
odour  ? ” 

451.  The  distinction  seems  to  be  this. 
Any  word  may  be  used  in  that  which  is 
called  a metaphorical  sense  : ie.,  may  be 
transferred  from  a material  to  a mental 


erroneous 

epithets. 
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“ proclivi- 
ties,” what. 


meaning.  Thus  “ beautiful  ” being  originally  a 
word  belonging  to  the  sense  of  sight,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  inward  sight,  and  things 
may  be  called  beautiful  which  are  appre- 
hended by  the  mind,  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  sense.  Thus  we  recognise  Beauty  in  art. 
Poetry,  Painting,  Music,  are  arts  : the  first 
apprehended  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
thought, — the  second  by  the  eye  and  the 
thought, — the  third  by  the  ear  and  the 
thought.  In  all  these  the  mental  vision 
sees  Beauty  : we  may  have  beautiful  poetry, 
beautiful  painting,  beautiful  music.  But 
smell  is  not  an  art  : the  mere  enjoyment  of 
wholesome  air  is  not  an  art  : in  neither  is 
there  any  scope  for  Beauty,  and  consequently 
of  neither  must  “ beautiful  ” be  said.  “ A 
conspicuous  voice”  is  even  worse  : it  is  an 
absolute  defiance  of  correctness  : a torturing 
of  the  machinery  of  one  sense  into  the  grooves 
of  another. 

452.  This  torturing  of  words  may  some- 
times be  perpetrated  where  people  little  sus- 
pect it.  The  Americanism  “ proclivities  ” is 
sometimes  a convenient  word.  It  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  “tendencies.”  But,  in  reality, 
it  does  only  half  the  work  of  the  English 
term.  Clivus  being  Latin  for  a hill,  proclivis 
is  an  adjective  signifying  down-hill,  while  ac- 
■clivis  signifies  up-hill.  We  have  the  term 
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“ acclivity  ” in  English,  meaning  an  upward 
slope.  So  that  when  we  use  “ proclivities,” 
we  must  take  care  that  we  confine  it  to  its 
proper  meaning.  To  speak,  as  the  Record 
did  last  week,  of  a statesman  having  “ High 
Church  proclivities,”  is  to  make  a blunder  in 
terms.  A proclivity  can  never  carry  a man 
up  on  high.  The  achievement  of  the  man 
who  used  to  walk  up  an  inclined  plane  on  a 
rolling  globe  would  be  far  surpassed  by  him 
who  through  any  manner  of  proclivities  should 
attain  to  High  Churchmanship.  I would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  as  the  American  term 
has  this  defect,  it  would  be  better  to  discard 
it  and  employ  the  English  one. 

453.  This  distinction  has  been  objected  to  as 
hypercriticism.  It  has  been  said  that  if  we  are 
thus  precise,  we  ought  to  say  “ An  army  fled 
in  a state  of  diffusion ,”  instead  of  “ confusion 
seeing  that  they  scatter  as  they  flee.  But 
surely  the  illustration  is  beside  the  mark. 
To  say  that  an  army  fled  in  a state  of  diffusion, 
would  be  to  say  that  it  fled  in  a state  of  fly- 
ing. By  the  latter  words  of  the  clause  we  do 
not  want  to  express  the  same  as  by  the 
former.  When  an  army  flies,  cow-fusion  has 
plenty  of  examples.  Discipline  is  confused  ; 
ranks  are  confused  ; and  if  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word  is  insisted  on,  its  elements  are 
abundantly  “ fused  or  blended  together.” 
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“ one  ” 454.  There  is  an  unfortunate  word  in  our 

t0  language,  which  few  can  use  without  very 
soon  going  wrong  in  grammar,  or,  which  is 
worse,  in  common  sense.  It  is  the  word  “ one," 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  French  “ow,”  or  the 
German  “maw,”  and  meaning  people  in 
general. 

“ What  one  has  done,  when  one  was  young, 

One  ne’er  will  do  again  ; 

In  former  days  one  went  by  coach, 

But  now  one  goes  by  train.  ” 

So  far,  “ one  ” is  pretty  sure  to  be  right. 
It  is  only  when  this  is  carried  on  further,  that 
the  danger  arises.  Suppose  I wanted  to  put 
into  English  the  saying  of  the  French  gour- 
mand, which,  by  the  way,  I am  glad  an 
Englishman  did  not  originally  utter  : “ Avec 
cette  sauce  on  pourrait  manger  son  propre 
pere  ; ” — how  am  I to  express  myself  ? In 
other  words,  how  am  I to  take  up  the  “ one  ” 
with  the  possessive  pronoun,  or  with  any 
possessive,  in  English  ? The  French,  we  see, 
say,  “ With  this  sauce  one  could  eat  his  own 
father.”  Is  this  an  English  usage  (I  don’t 
mean  the  meal,  but  the  grammar)  ? I believe 
not,  though  it  is  becoming  widely  spread  in 
current  literature. 

“ In  such  a scene  one  might  forget  his  cares, 

And  dream  himself,  in  poet’s  mood,  away.’- 

And  one  of  my  correspondents  says,  “When 
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writing  on  language,  grammar,  and  composi- 
tion, one  ought  to  be  more  than  usually 
particular  in  his  endeavours  to  be  himself 
correct.” 

455.  These  sentences  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  right.  Having  used  “ one,”  we  must 
also  use  “one's”  cares,  and  “one's”  self. 

We  must  say,  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  ele- 
gance of  sound, 

“ In  such  a scene  one  might  forget  one’s  cares, 

And  dream  one’s  self,  in  poet’s  mood,  away.  ” 

The  fact  is,  that  this  “ one  ” is  a very 
awkward  word  to  get  into  a long  sentence. 

I have  sometimes  seen  it  in  our  newspapers, 
followed  not  only  by  “he  ” and  “ his,”  but  by 
“ they  ” and  “ their,”  and  “ we  ” and  “ our,”  in 
all  stages  of  happy  confusion. 

456.  There  is  another  word  in  our  common  “didn’t 
English  very  difficult  to  keep  right.  It  is  “hadn’t 
the  verb  “ use,”  signifying  to  be  accustomed.  used’ 

“ I used  to  meet  him  at  my  uncle’s.”  When 
the  verb  is  affirmatively  put  in  this  manner, 
there  is  no  difficulty,  and  no  chance  of  going 
wrong.  These  arise  when  we  want  to  put 
it  in  the  negative ; to  speak  of  something 
■which  we  were  not  accustomed  to  do.  And 
then  we  find  rather  curious  combinations. 

I “ didn't  use,”  I “ hadn't  used,”  I “ wasn't 
used.”  This  latter  would  be  legitimate 
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enough,  if  the  verb  were  “ used  to mean- 
ing “ accustomed  by  use  to  .”  We  may  say, 
“ I wasn’t  used  to  the  'practice’’  But  it  will 
be  plain  that  it  is  a different  meaning  of 
which  I am  now  speaking.  A friend  tells 
me  that  in  his  part  of  the  world  the  people 
say,  “ didn’t  use  to  was  : ” and  a midland 
correspondent,  that  he  has  heard  in  his  town, 
even  in  good  society,  the  phrase,  “ used  to 
could’’  I have  a confirmation  of  this  in  a 
letter  from  Derby.  My  correspondent  says 
both  expressions  are  very  common  there.  “ I 
have  even,”  he  says,  “ heard  ‘ used  to  did.’ 
Perhaps,”  he  adds,  the  following  example 
may  be  new  to  you.  A young  man  speaks 
who  has  married  in  haste,  and  is  repenting  at 
leisure  : 

“ ‘ And  when  I think  on  what  I am, 

And  what  I used  to  was, 

I feel  I’ve  throwed  myself  away 
Without  sufficient  cause.  ’ ” 

457.  If  you  ask  me  what  we  are  to  say  in 
this  case,  I must  reply  that  I can  answer  very 
well  on  paper,  but  not  so  well  for  the  pur- 
poses of  common  talk.  “I  used’’  is  negatived 
by  “/  used  not.”  But  unfortunately,  this  ex- 
pression does  not  do  the  work  in  common 
talk.  “ I used  not  to  see  him  at  my  uncle’s ,” 
does  not  convey  the  idea  that  it  was  not  your 
habit  to  meet  him  there.  It  rather  means, 
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that  he  was  there,  but  that  for  some  unex- 
plained reason  you  did  not  see  him.  You 
meant  to  express,  not  something  which  it  was 
your  practice  not  to  do,  but  something  which 
it  was  not  your  practice  to  do.  “ I never  used  ” 
is  better,  but  it  may  be  too  strong.  I am 
afraid  there  is  no  refuge  but  in  the  inelegant 
word  “ usedn’t ,”  to  which  I suppose  most  of 
us  have  many  times  been  driven. 

458.  Riding  or  driving  ? This  question  has  ' 
been  asked  by  several  correspondents,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  story,  told  further  on,  of  a 
benevolent  old  gentleman  “ riding  in  his 
carriage .”  I am  asked  whether  this  ought 
not  to  have  been  “ driving ,”  seeing  that 
riding  cannot  properly  be  predicated  except 
of  persons  on  horseback.  But  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  such  limitation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  to  ride.  It  comes  cer- 
tainly from  a time  when  the  employment 
of  wheels  was  almost  unknown  : but  from 
centuries  ago  has  been  applied  to  any  kind 
of  locomotion  in  which  a person  or  thing 
is  borne,  whether  on  an  animal,  or  in  a 
carriage,  or  as  when  used  of  a ship  on  the 
water.  A road  is  a broad  path  on  which 
people  may  ride  on  horses  and  in  vehicles  : 
a road,  or  rade,  for  ships,  is  a part  of  the  sea 
where  they  may  ride,  or  be  borne  at  anchor. 
We  have  in  Jer.  xvii.  25,  “ Biding  in  chariots 


riding” 

driving.” 
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I take  it.” 


“ the 

earth’s 

revolving.” 


and  on  horses  : ” and  such,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  dictionaries,  is  the  usage  of  all  English 
writers. 

459.  It  is  a curious  symptom  of  our  having 
forgotten  the  usages  of  the  best  age  of 
English,  that  several  correspondents  should 
have  objected  to  my  having  written  “I  take 
it,”  signifying,  “ such  is  my  opinion.”  For  it 
is  constantly  found,  from  Shakspeare  onwards, 
in  this  sense  : and  the  senseis  amply  justified 
by  other  cognate  usages  of  the  verb  to  take  : 
such  as,  to  take  it  well  or  ill,  to  take  it  in  good 
part,  to  take  a man  for  his  brother,  and  the 
like.  The  fact  of  such  an  objection  having 
been  made,  shows  the  necessity  for  upholding 
our  plain  nervous  colloquial  English  against 
the  inroads  of  modern  fine  language.  It 
would  be  a loss  instead  of  again  if  u I take  it  f 
were  to  be  superseded  by  “I  apprehend ; ” or, 
as  we  should  be  sure  to  have  it  pronounced, 
“ I happryend .” 

460.  Another  correspondent  inquires  re- 
specting the  construction  of  such  sentences  as 
the  following  : — “ Day  and  night  are  a conse- 
quence of  the  earth  revolving  on  its  axis.”  He 
maintains,  that  here,  revolving  is  a verbal 
noun  equivalent  to  revolution,  and  that  we 
ought  to  say,  “ A consequence  of  the  earth's 
revolving  on  its  axis.’’  He  believes  that  he 
has  proved  this  by  the  test  of  substituting 
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the  pronoun  for  the  earth,  thus  : “ Day  and 
night  on  our  earth  are  a consequence  of  its 
revolving  on  its  axis,”  where  he  rightly  says 
no  one  would  think  of  saying  it  revolving. 

461.  At  first  sight  this  appears  decisive. 
But  let  us  examine  a little  further.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  that,  in  this  last  sentence, 
we  may  leave  out  the  possessive  pronoun, 
without  obscuring  the  sense.  “ Our  earth 
enjoys  day  and  night  as  a consequence  of 
revolving  on  its  axis.”  To  which  a rejoinder 
may  be  made,  “ of  what  revolving  on  its 
axis?”  and  the  answer  is  “ the  earth?  not 
“ the  earth' si’  We  may,  if  we  wish,  regard 
the  earth  revolving  on  its  axis  as  a description 
of  an  idea  set  before  the  mind.  The  fact 
indicated  by  that  idea,  viz.,  that  the  earth 
does  so  revolve,  produces  as  a consequence 
day  and  night.  Day  and  night,  in  other 
words,  are  a consequence  of  that  fact  so  indi- 
cated : i.e.,  of  the  earth  revolving  on  her  axis. 

462.  I believe,  then,  that  both  forms  are 
correct  in  point  of  construction  : and  a writer 
will  use  one  or  the  other,  according  as  euphony 
admits  or  requires.  In  an  instance  which  my 
correspondent  cited,  where  I say  that  “the 
profusion  of  commas  prevented  the  text 
being  understood,”  it  is  plain  that  “ the 
text’s  being  understood”  would  have  been 
harsh  and  ill-sounding.  I believe  that,  as 
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a general  matter  of  choice,  I rather  prefer 
the  form  of  the  sentence  to  which  my  cor- 
respondent objects.  It  may  be  that  my  ears 
are  accustomed  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  con- 
struction, which  is  according  to  this  form 
and  not  to  the  other. 

463.  In  such  sentences  as  “ on  the  war  (or, 
war’s)  coming  to  an  end,” — “on  a difficulty 
(or,  difficulty’s)  presenting  itself,”  I believe  it 
will  be  found  that  usage  is  not  uniform.  We 
always  write  the  possessive  ot  pronouns  in 
such  constructions,  but  not  always  of  nouns. 
“ On  his  appearing,  . . . “ on  my  becoming 

aware  of  it,  . . . “the  cause  of  its  turning 
sour,”  and  the  like.  But  if  we  convert  these 
pronouns  into  the  nouns  which  they  repre- 
sent, the  usage  will  not  be  consistent  with 
itself.  We  say,  “ On  Henry’s  appearing.  . . ” : 
but  we  say,  “the  cause  of  the  milk  (not,  the 
milk’s)  turning  sour.”  I believe  the  difference 
will  be  found  to  consist  in  this : that  we  at- 
tribute possession  to  persons  more  readily 
than  to  things.  But  this  fails,  when  we  re- 
present both  by  pronouns.  That  “it”  did  not 
always  take  a possessive,  we  have  observed 
above,  par.  12.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  hold, 
even  with  nouns,  universally.  We  say  equally, 
“ On  the  question  being  put,”  and  “ On  the 
chairman  rising  to  put  the  question.”  So 
that  I fear  we  must  leave  usage  to  its  freaks. 
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464.  A correspondent  has  questioned  alto- 
gether the  legitimacy  of  the  double  genitive 
(as  he  calls  it)  in  such  sentences  as  “ How 
many  hired  servants  of  my  Father’s.  . He 
would  have  it  “of  my  Father,”  and,  being  a 
clergyman,  always  reads  it  so.  In  so  doing, 
he  violates  not  only  order,  but  the  propriety 
of  language  also.  In  such  sentences,  the  “of” 
preceding  the  noun  in  the  genitive  is  not  one 
of  possession,  but  of  partition.  “ How  many 
servants  of  my  Father’s  ”=“  How  many  servants 
from  among  those  of  my  Father,”  or  if  we  like 
to  call  the  sentence  elliptical,  and  fill  it  out, 
“ How  many  servants  of  my  Father’s  [ser- 
vants].” That  this  is  the  construction,  will, 
be  seen,  if  we  consider  in  what  cases  this  form 
can  be  used.  We  can  say,  “ A country  house 
of  my  father’s,”  because  it  is  thereby  implied 
that  the  father  has  more  houses  than  one,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  them  : we  cannot  say,  “the 
country  house  of  my  father’s,”  but  must  say 
“ the  country  house  of  my  father.” 

This  form  is  useful  as  frequently  conducing 
to  perspicuity.  In  a phrase  to  which  my  cor- 
respondent objects,  “A  creation  of  the  dean’s,” 
= “ one  from  among  the  dean’s  creations,” 
the  form  which  he  prefers,  “ A creation  of  the 
dean,”  would,  at  all  events  convey  an  ambi- 
guous meaning. 

465.  A variety  of  this  useful  way  of 


the  double 
genitive. 
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speaking  occurs  when  we  say,  “ That  saying 
of  your’s,”  “those  books  of  mine,”  and  the 
like.  My  correspondent  does  not,  I imagine, 
propose  to  correct  these  phrases  to,  “ That 
saying  of  you,”  “ those  books  of  me.” 

“predicate”  466.  A correspondent  finds  that  the  news- 
diet.”1^  papers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  “ predicate  ” 
where  they  mean  u predict .”  I have  not  ob- 
served this  ; but  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that 
to  predicate  is  simply  to  affirm  this  or  that  of 
anything,  whereas  to  predict  is  to  foretell  a 
future  event. 

467.  There  are  certain  cases  where  either 
word  might  be  used  without  a fault.  And 
such  is  the  very  instance  cited  by  my  corre- 
spondent : — “It  is  impossible  to  predicate 
what  the  result  will  be.”  The  writer  very 
likely  meant,  to  predict ; but  he  might  have 
intended  to  say,  that  no  one  can  predicate 
this  or  that  probable  result.  If  so,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  clumsily,  but  did  not  fall  into 
the  error  complained  of. 

“if” for  468.  “7/'”  for  “whether”  is  another  mis- 
whetker.  wj1jcj1  p am  asp_e(p  to  point,  out.  But 

this  usage,  though  it  may  not  be  according  to 
our  modern  habit,  is  found  in  our  best  writers; 
and  I cannot  see  that  there  is  anything  to 
complain  of  in  it.  Under  the  word  “ if” 
in  Johnson,  we  have,  cited  from  Dry  den  : 

“ Uncertain  if  by  augury  or  cbance.” 
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And  from  Prior, 

“ Doubting  if  she  doubts  or  no." 

We  also  read  (Gen.  viii.  8)  that  Noah  “sent 
forth  a dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters 
were  abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground.” 

469.  Another  of  my  correspondents  is  “seldom or 
offended  with  “ seldom  or  never”  and  prefers 

“ seldom , if  ever.”  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
two  express  the  same  idea  in  slightly  differing 
ways,  but  that  both  are  perfectly  legitimate. 

The  one  is  analogous  to  “ very  little , or  not  at 
all,”  the  other  to  “ very  little , if  at  all.” 

470.  “Like,”  used  as  an  adverb,  is  also  “like  ldo-” 
brought  under  my  notice,  and  the  complaint 

in  this  case  is  not  without  reason.  “ Like  I 
do  now,”  “ like  Tie  ivas,”  “ like  we  aref  are 
quite  indefensible,  and  are  avoided  by  all 
careful  speakers  and  writers.  The  mistake 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  legitimate  use  of 
“ like  ” as  an  adjective  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  where  it  means  “ like  to.”  You  may 
say,  “ Like  David,  I am  the  youngest  of  my 
family  : ” but  you  may  not  say,  “ Like  David 
was,  I am  the  youngest  of  my  family.” 

471.  Nouns  of  number  are  also  proposed  as  Nouns  of 

number. 

a subject  for  treatment.  I am  supposed  to 
have  written  incorrectly  (par.  506)  “ When  the 
band  of  French  Guides  were  in  this  country 
and  the  opinion  is  supported  by  reminding  me 

xx 
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and  “per- 
sons. ” 


that  we  say  “There  was  a large  congregation,” 
not  “ there  were  a large  congregation.”  Most 
true  : and  from  the  consideration  of  this 
example  we  may  derive  something  like  a rule 
in  such  cases.  In  saying  “ there  was  a large 
congregation I am  speaking  of  the  assembly 
as  a whole.  If  I were  saying  anything  which 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it,  I should  use,  not  the  singular  verb, 
but  the  plural.  I should  hardly  say,  “ the 
congregation  was  not  all  of  the  same  opinion 
but  “ the  congregation  were  not  all  of  the  same 
opinion .”  The  slightest  bias  either  way  will 
influence  a writer,  when  using  such  words, 
towards  a singular  or  a plural  verb.  I should 
say,  that  in  the  case  complained  of,  perhaps 
it  was  the  fact  of  “ Guides in  the  plural, 
being  the  word  immediately  preceding  the 
verb,  that  induced  me  to  put  it  in  the 
plural ; or  perhaps  the  knowledge  that  I was 
about  to  speak  of  the  band  throughout  the 
following  sentences,  as  “ they,”  “ the  French- 
men &c. 

472.  “ People ” and  “persons.”  A corre- 
spondent wishes  me  to  observe,  that  the  former 
of  these  terms  signifies  an  aggregate  of  persons, 
and  that  we  ought  never  to  say  several  people, 
but  always  several  persons.  I own  I cannot 
find  that  this  distinction  is  entirely  borne  out. 
Bacon,  as  adduced  by  Johnson,  says,  “If  a 
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man  temper  his  actions  so  as  to  content  every 
combination  of  people,  the  musick  will  be  the 
fuller  : ” in  which  sentence,  “people”  seems  to 
be  used  for  “persons.”  Still,  it  is  a distinction 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  : for 
doubtless  it  is  so  far  just,  that  it  represents 
the  general  import  of  the  two  words. 

473.  Another  correspondent  complains 
that  these  two  words  are  still  used  as  sy- 
nonymous: “to  me,”  he  says,  “a  very  offensive 
vulgarism.  It  is  periodically  announced  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  church  to  which  I go 
here,  that  there  will  be  the  usual  monthly 
sermons  for  the  young  this  afternoon,  at 
which  the  attendance  of  ‘young  people’  is 
particularly  requested.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
that  ‘ people  ’ is  a collective  noun  of  the  sin- 
gular number,  and  should  only  be  used  as 
such,  never  for  ‘ persons'  Should  I be  right 
if  I said  that  the  latter  is  the  concrete  of 
people  ? ” 

I must  reply,  that  I still  cannot  see  the 
distinction,  nor  did  I find  it  observed  by  our 
best  writers.  Even  supposing  it  to  exist, 
usage  has  set  in  so  decidedly  against  it,  that 
it  would  be  pedantry  for  our  age  to  insist  on 
reviving  it.  We  should  have  to  sing,  “ All 
persons  that  on  earth  do  dwell,”  which  may 
be  a correction,  but  certainly  is  not  an  im- 
provement. 

v 2 
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474.  The  modern  plural  folks  has  been 
impugned.  But  usage  has  so  thoroughly 
sanctioned  it,  that  purism  will  at  this  time  of 
day  protest  in  vain.  Nay,  as  so  often  where  a 
new  form  has  been  introduced,  the  old  form 
takes  a different  meaning  from  its  previous 
one.  “The  Conies  are  a feeble  folk”:  but 
we  could  not  say,  “ The  Conies  are  feeble 
folks.”  Nor,  again,  could  we  speak  of  the 
“ old  folk  at  home.” 

475.  Another  correspondent  finds  fault 
with  a common  method  of  speech  in  which 
we  make  the  abstract  noun  into  the  concrete : 
“ Twenty  clergy  walking  in  procession.”  But 
this  surely  is  defensible,  nay,  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary. “ Twenty  clergymen  walking  in  pro- 
cession,” may  mean  the  same  thing,  but  does 
not  so  plainly  indicate  that  they  walked  where 
they  did,  because  they  were  clergymen.  After 
all,  “twenty  clergy”  is  only  an  abbreviated 
form  of  twenty  of  the  clergy,  the  clerisy,  or 
the  clerical  profession.  In  another  profession, 
the  adjective  is  used  to  perform  a similar  duty : 
we  speak  of  calling  in  the  “ military 

47  6.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  the 
different  forms  which  have  come  to  designate 
the  professions.  Ministers  of  religion  are  “ the 
clergy,”  soldiers  are  “the  military,”  sailors 
hardly  have  a collective  name,  but  are  indi- 
vidually known  as  “Jack,”  or,  if  pluralised, 
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“the  blue  jackets;”  lawyers  are  “the  bar,” 
or  the  “gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,”  though 
their  robes  are  no  longer  than  those  of  the 
clergy ; medical  men  are  “ the  faculty  ” ; 
judges  are  “the  bench,”  or  “bigwigs.” 

Artists,  engineers,  architects,  seem  to  be  as 
yet  without  collective  names. 

477.  Another  correspondent  is  puzzled  by  » i know 
my  having  said  that  “ a man  who  talks  of  myseiff”bex 
Aristobulus  in  the  lesson,  is  as  likely  as  not  to  plained- 
preach  from  St.  Paul’s,  ‘ 1 know  nothing  by 
myself ,’  to  show  us  that  the  apostle  wanted 
divine  teaching,  and  not  to  be  aware  that  he 
meant  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  fault?  My 
correspondent  cannot  conceive  how  the  words 
can  have  any  other  meaning,  than  that  the 
apostle  had  no  knowledge  of  his  own.  His  diffi- 
culty (and  I mention  it  because  it  may  be  that 
of  many  others  besides  him)  is  that  he  has 
missed  the  peculiar  sense  of  the  preposition 
“ by?  as  here  used.  It  bears  the  sense  of 
“ of?  in  the  words  “/  know  no  harm  of  him? 

This  is  still  in  the  midland  counties,  “ I know 
no  harm  by  him?  We  have  a somewhat 
similar  usage  in  the  Prayer-book  version  of 
Ps.  xv.  4,  “ He  that  setteth  not  by  himself ? i.e., 
is  not  self-conceited,  setteth  not  store  by  him- 
self, as  we  even  now  say.  I have  heard  a 
parish  clerk  pronounce  these  last  words,  “ he 
that  sitteth  not  by  himself?  in  allusion,  I sup- 
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“ the  three 
‘poj’s’  just 
mentioned.’ 


pose,  to  the  Squire’s  pew.  To  return  to  “ I 
know  nothing  by  myself .”  The  meaning  is 
decided  for  us  by  the  original  Greek,  which  is 
simply,  “ I am  conscious  of  no  fault  : ” and  it 
is  plain  that  the  words  of  the  English  version 
were  so  understood  when  they  were  first 
written ; for  Dr.  Donne,  in  King  James  the 
First’s  time,  preaches  on  them,  and  quotes 
them  over  and  over  again,  in  this  sense. 

478.  A correspondent  who  gives  me  nis 
name  vouches  for  the  following  anecdote.  I 
own  I had  fancied  it  was  an  old  story  : but  so 
many  things  related  in  Joe  Miller  have  hap- 
pened again  within  my  own  experience,  that  I 
must  not  too  readily  admit  a doubt  of  my 
correspondent’s  accuracy.  “ My  friend,”  he 
says,  “ happened  to  be  present  one  Sabbath  in 
a parish  church  some  miles  north  of  Aberdeen, 
the  clergyman  of  which  (a  true  Gael)  read  to 
his  hearers  a portion  of  the  book  of  Daniel, 
containing  the  names  ‘Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego.’  The  reverend  gentleman 
finding  some  difficulty  in  delivering  himself  of 
these  vocables,  resolved  not  to  attempt  the 
task  a second  time,  but  simply  referred  to 
‘ the  three  “ poys  ” just  mentioned .’  ” 

479.  I have  received  another  and  fuller 
account  of  this  kind  of  abbreviation,  certified 
with  the  name  of  the  hearer,  which  is  a 
guarantee  for  its  accuracy.  In  this  case  the 
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officiating  clergyman  said,  “ same  three  gentle- 
men,” and  instead  of  repeating  the  details  of 
instruments,  “ sackbut,  psaltery,”  <fcc.,  read, 

“ music  as  before .” 

480.  In  illustration,  not  of  the  habit  of  “ religion  in 

the  arm-  . 

mispronouncing,  but,  what  is  worse,  of  mis-  chair.” 
understanding,  another  correspondent  assures 
me  that  he  heard  a man,  pretending  to  be 
a teacher  of  the  Gospel,  preach  on  what  he 
called  “ Religion  in  the  arm-chair,”  his  text 
being  (1  Tim.  v.  4),  ‘ Let  them  learn  first  to 
show  piety  at  home  : ’ where  the  word  “piety? 
as  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible  would  have 
informed  him,  means  merely  “ kindness  to 
their  relations ,”  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  in  the  stricter  sense. 

481.  A correspondent  sends  me  the  follow- 
ing. “ A placard  is  to  be  seen  in  a certain 
farmyard  in  this  county  : — 

“ 1 There  is  a place  for  everything,  and 
everything  for  a place.  Any  person  offending 
against  these  rules  will  forfeit  2d.’  ” 

482.  By-the-by,  what  are  we  to  think  of  “the  right 

...  ...  . man  in  the 

the  phrase  which  came  in  during  the  Crimean  right  place.” 
war,  “ The  right  man  in  the  right  place  ” ? How 
can  the  right  man  ever  be  in  the  wrong  place  1 
or  the  wrong  man  in  the  right  place  ? We 
used  to  illustrate  the  unfitness  of  things  by 
saying  that  the  round  man  had  got  into  the 
square  hole,  and  the  square  man  into  the 
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round  hole  ; that  was  correct  enough  ; but  it 
was  the  'putting  incongruous  things  together 
that  was  wrong,  not  the  man,  nor  the 
hole. 

‘‘his  wrong  483.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  servant 

slippers.  A 

at  school  once  coming  into  the  schoolroom,  in 
consequence  of  some  interchange  of  slippers, 
and  calling  out,  “ Has  any  gentleman  got  his 
wrong  slippers  ? ” Now,  if  they  were  his, 
they  were  not  wrong ; and  if  they  were 
wrong,  they  were  not  his. 

484.  In  the  two  great  hotels  at  Paris,  a 
notice  in  the  rooms  was  wont  to  proclaim 
among  other  articles  of  the  tariff,  the  cost  of 
attendance,  &c.,  to  an  “ ill  person.”  This  re- 
minded one  that  well  and  ill  in  our  modern 
use  are  only  predicates,  and  never  epithets. 
We  can  say  “ a person  who  is  ill,”  but  not 
“an  ill  person”  : we  can  say  “I  am  well,’’ 
but  not  u I am  in  a well  state  of  health.” 

485.  We  still  retain  the  epithetal  use  in 
proverbs  and  antiquated  phrases.  “ It’s  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good” : “doing 
a man  an  ill  turn.” 

486.  Such  adjectives  seem  to  have  half 
lost  their  adjectival  force,  and  to  have  almost 
become  adverbs.  The  adjectival  predicative 
sense,  be  it  observed,  is  physical  only.  We 
may  say,  “ He  behaved  ill,”  but  not,  “ His 
behaviour  was  ill  ” : “ He  treated  him  well,’ 
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hut  not,  “ His  treatment  of  him  was  well.” 

For  these  latter  respectively  we  must  substi- 
tute “ bad  ” and  “ good.”  * 

487.  My  correspondent  also  sent  me 

the  following  : A Mr.  Crispin  of  Oxford 

announced  that  he  sold  “ boots  and  shoes 
made  by  celebrated  Hoby,  London.”  Mr. 

Hoby,  irate,  put  into  the  Oxford  paper:  “The 
boots  and  shoes  Mr.  Crispin  says  he  sells  of 
my  make  is  a lie.” 

488.  Some  odd  descriptions  of  men  have  Ambiguous 
been  forwarded  me,  arising  from  the  ambigu-  of  men. 
ous  junction  of  compound  words.  In  two  or 

three  places  in  London,  we  see  “ Old  and  New 
Bookseller  ” — an  impossible  combination  in  one 
and  the  same  man  ; but  of  course  meaning  a 
seller  of  old  and  new  books.  Another  trades- 
man describes  himself  as  64  Gas-holder  and 
Boiler-maker ,”  meaning  that  he  makes  gas- 
holders and  boilers,  but  giving  the  idea  that 
he  undertakes  to  contain  gas  himself.  We 
had  in  Canterbury  a worthy  neighbour,  who 
advertised  himself  as  “Indigenous  Kentish 
Herbalist ; ” meaning,  of  course,  not  that  he 
was  born  amongst  us,  but  that  he  made  herbs 
indigenous  in  Kent  his  study. 

489.  I have  lying  on  my  table  a note  just 
received,  in  the  following  words  : “ R.  C.  begs 
to  apologise  for  not  acknowledging  P.0,  order 

* See  Appendix. 
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“ by  apply 
ing.” 


“ wants 
cutting.” 


at  the  time  (but  was  from  home),  and  thus 
got  delayed,  misplaced,  and  forgotten.” 

490.  A correspondent  sends  me  the  follow- 
ing note  : “Mrs.  A.’s  compliments  to  Mrs.  B., 
and  begs  to  say  that  C.  lived  with  her  for  a 
year  and  found  her  respectable,  steady,  and 
honest.” 

491.  “ By  doing  a thing for  “ if  he  will  do 
it,"  is  noticed  by  a friend  as  a common  error 
in  Scotch  papers. 

“ Found  on  board  the  steamer  ‘ Vulcan,’  a 
gold  locket.  The  owner  may  have  it  by  giving 
the  date,  when  lost,  and  paying  expenses.” 

“Found,  in  Stockwell  Street,  on  Friday 
early,  a gold  or  gold-plated  Geneva  watch. 
The  owner  may  have  the  same  on  proving  his 
property,  by  applying  to  Mr.  R.  B.,  16G, 
Hospital  Street.” 

492.  Is  it  right,  a correspondent  asks,  to 
say  “his  hair  wants  cutting,”  “the  lawn  wants 
mowing  ? ” I should  say,  undoubtedly.  His 
hair  wants  a certain  act  performed  on  it. 
What  is  that  process  called  1 Cutting.  The 
word  is,  of  course,  a present  participle,  but  it 
is  used  almost  as  a substantive.  Thus  we 
say,  “ the  first  and  second  mowings  of  the  lawn 
were  difficult,  the  third  was  easier.”  Thus, 
too,  we  speak  of  a “ flogging ; ” of  “ readings  ” 
of  Shakspeare,  Ac.  “ He  wants  his  hair 
cutting  ” cannot  be  similarly  defended,  nor 
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indeed  at  all ; it  ought  to  be,  “ he  wants  his 
hair  cut.” 

493.  But  I now  come,  from  the  by-rules 
and  details  of  the  use  of  the  language,  to 
speak  of  an  abuse  far  more  serious  than  those 
hitherto  spoken  of ; even  the  tampering  with 
and  deteriorating  the  language  itself.  I be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  in  connexion  with  an 
abuse  of  this  kind,  that  the  term  “ the  King’s 
English  ” was  first  devised.  We  know  that 
it  is  a crime  to  clip  the  King’s  coin  ; and  the 
phrase  in  which  we  first  find  the  term  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  essay,  is,  “ clipping 
the  King's  English."  So  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  analogy  between  debasing 
language  and  debasing  coin  first  led  to  it. 

494.  Now  in  this  case  the  charge  is  two- 
fold ; that  of  clipping,  and  that  of  beating 
out  and  thinning  down  the  Queen’s  English. 
And  it  is  wonderful  how  far  these,  especially 
the  latter,  have  proceeded  in  our  days.  It 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  our  English 
comes  mainly  from  two  sources ; rather,  per- 
haps, that  its  parent  stock,  the  British,  has 
been  cut  down,  and  grafted  with  the  two  scions 
which  form  the  present  tree  : — the  Saxon, 
through  our  Saxon  invaders ; and  the  Latin, 
through  our  Norman  invaders.  Of  these  two, 
the  Saxon  was,  of  course,  the  earlier,  and  it 
forms  the  staple  of  the  language.  Almost  all 
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our  older  and  simpler  ideas,  botli  for  things 
and  acts,  are  expressed  by  Saxon  words.  But 
as  time  went  on,  new  wants  arose,  new  arts 
were  introduced,  new  ideas  needed  words  to 
express  them ; and  these  were  taken  from  the 
stores  of  the  classic  languages,  either  direct, 
or  more  often  through  the  French.  We  all 
remember  that  Gurth  and  Wamba  complain, 
in  “ Ivanhoe,”  that  the  farm-animals,  as  long 
as  they  had  the  toil  of  tending  them,  were 
called  by  the  Saxon  and  British  names,  ox, 
sheep,  calf,  pig  ; but  when  they  were  cooked 
and  brought  to  table,  their  invaders  and  lords 
enjoyed  them  under  the  Norman  and  Latin 
names  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork.  This 
is  characteristic  enough ; but  it  lets  us,  in  a 
few  words,  into  an  important  truth.  Even  so 
the  language  grew  ; its  nerve,  and  vigour, 
and  honesty,  and  manliness,  and  toil,  mainly 
brought  down  to  us  in  native  Saxon  terms, 
while  all  its  vehicles  of  abstract  thought  and 
science,  and  all  its  combinations  of  new  re- 
quirements as  the  world  went  on,  were  clothed 
in  a Latin  garb.  To  this  latter  class  belong 
all  those  larger  words  in  - ation  and  -atious,  the 
words  compounded  with  ex  and  in  and  super, 
and  the  like. 

495.  It  would  be  mere  folly  in  a man  to 
attempt  to  confine  himself  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  main  branches  of  the  language  in 
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his  writing  or  his  talk.  They  are  inseparable ; 
welded  together,  and  overlapping  each  other, 
in  almost  every  sentence  which  we  use.  But 
short  of  exclusive  use  of  one  or  the  other, 
there  is  a very  great  difference  in  respect 
of  the  amount  of  use  between  writers  and 
speakers.  He  is  ever  the  most  effective 
writer  and  speaker,  who  knows  how  to  build 
the  great  body  of  his  discourse  out  of  his 
native  Saxon ; availing  himself  indeed  of 
those  other  terms  without  stint,  as  he  needs 
them,  but  not  letting  them  give  the  character 
and  complexion  to  the  whole. 

496.  Unfortunately,  all  the  tendency  of  Process  of 
the  lower  kind  of  writers  of  modern  English  UonT6™ 
is  the  other  way.  The  language,  as  known  mainly6 
and  read  by  thousands  of  Englishmen  and  arising- 
Englishwomen,  is  undergoing  a sad  and  rapid 
process  of  deterioration.  Its  fine  manly  Saxon 
is  getting  diluted  into  long  Latin  w7ords  not 
carrying  half  the  meaning.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to-  the  vitiated  and  pretentious  style 
which  passes  current  in  our  newspapers.  The 
writers  in  our  journals  seem  to  think  that  a 
fact  must  never  be  related  in  print  in  the 
same  terms  in  which  it  would  be  told  by 
word  of  mouth.  The  greatest  offenders  in 
this  point  are  the  country  journals,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  just  in  proportion  to  their 
want  of  real  ability.  Next  to  them  comes 
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the  London  penny  press ; indeed,  it  is  hardly 
a whit  better  ; and  highest  in  the  scale,  but 
still  by  no  means  free  from  this  fault,  the 
regular  London  press — its  articles  being  for 
the  most  part  written  by  men  of  education 
and  talent  in  the  various  political  circles. 
The  main  offence  of  the  newspapers,  the  head 
and  front  of  their  offending,  is,  the  insisting 
on  calling  common  things  by  uncommon 
names  ; changing  our  ordinary  short  Saxon 
nouns  and  verbs  for  long  words  derived  from 
in  what  the  Latin.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
consisting.  generally  done  by  men  for  the 

most  part  ignorant  of  the  derivation  and  strict 
meaning  of  the  words  they  use,  we  may  ima- 
gine what  delightful  confusion  is  thus  intro- 
duced into  our  language.  A Latin  word 
which  really  has  a meaning  of  its  own,  and 
might  be  a very  useful  one  if  confined  to  that 
meaning,  does  duty  for  some  word,  whose 
significance  extends  far  wider  than  its  own 
meaning ; and  thereby  to  common  English 
hearers  loses  its  own  proper  force,  besides 
utterly  confusing  their  notions  about  the 
thing  which  its  new  use  intended  to  re- 
present. 

Dialect  of  497.  Our  journals  seem  indeed  determined 
our  journals  ^ banish  our  common  Saxon  words  alto- 
gether. You  never  read  in  them  of  a man, 
or  a woman,  or  a child.  A man  is  an  “ indi- 
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vidual ,”  or  a “person”  or  a “party;”  a 
woman  is  a “female;”  or  if  unmarried,  a 
“ young  person ,”  which  expression,  in  the 
newspapers,  is  always  of  the  feminine  gender  ; 
a child  is  a “juvenile,”  and  children  en  masse 
are  expressed  by  that  most  odious  term,  “ the 
rising  generation As  to  the  former  words, 
it  is  certainly  curious  enough  that  the  same 
debasing  of  our  language  should  choose,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  good  honest  Saxon  man , 
two  words,  “individual”  and  “party,”  one 
of  which  expresses  a man’s  unity , and  the 
other,  in  its  common  untechnical  use,  belongs 
to  man  associated.  And  why  should  a woman 
be  degraded  from  her  position  as  a rational 
being,  and  be  expressed  by  a word  which 
might  belong  to  any  animal  tribe,  and  which, 
in  our  version  of  the  Bible,  is  never  used 
except  of  animals,  or  of  the  abstract,  the  sex 
in  general  ? Why  not  call  a man  a “ male]' 
if  a woman  is  to  be  a “ female  ” ? 

498.  The  word  party  for  a man  is  especially  “party.” 
offensive.  Strange  to  say,  the  use  is  not 
altogether  modern.  It  occurs  in  the  English 
version  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  vi.  7, 

“ If  an  evil  spirit  trouble  any,  one  must 
make  a smoke  thereof  before  the  man  or 
the  woman,  and  the  party  shall  be  no  more 
vexed.”  And  in  Shakspeare  (“  Tempest,” 
act  iii.  sc.  2)  : 
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“ Stephano  : How  now  shall  this  be  compassed? 
Canst  thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

“Caliban  : Yea,  yea,  my  lord  : I’ll  yield  him  thee 
asleep,  where  thou  may’st  knock  a nail  into  his  head.  ” 

And  a correspondent  quotes  from  Archbishop 
Ussher  that,  relating  how  he  had  been 
obliged  to  rebuke  one  of  his  clergy,  he  writes, 
“ I sent  for  the  party,  and  upon  conference 
had  with  him,  I put  him  in  mind,”  &c.  I once 
heard  a venerable  dignitary  pointed  out  by  a 
railway  porter  as  “ an  old  party  in  a shovel” 
Curious  is  the  idea  raised  in  one’s  mind  by 
hearing  of  “ a short  party  going  over  the  bridge .” 
Curious  also  that  raised  by  an  advertisement 
sent  me  ; “Wanted,  a party  to  teach  a young 
man  dancing  privately.  Apply,  &c.” 

499.  I have  said  that  party , in  its  common 
untechnical  use,  signifies  man  associated.  But 
we  must  remember  that  it  has  a technical 
use  also.  “ I don’t  think,”  says  a correspon- 
dent, “that  party  must  mean  lman  associated ,’ 
but  that  it  means  one  or  more  persons  as  re- 
garded in  relation  to  one  or  more  others : and 
that  by  following  out  this,  the  passages  in 
‘Tobit’  and  the  ‘Tempest ’may  be  cleared, 
without  giving  any  countenance  to  bagman’s 
English.  The  parties  (partes)  in  a lawsuit 
may  be  each  a single  person  : and  a clergy- 
man who  gives  out  a notice  about  ‘ these 
parties  being  joined  together,’  although  he  is 
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wrong  in  departing  from  the  Prayer-book, 
does  not  seem  to  me  incorrect  in  language.” 

500.  This  view  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
other  examples  of  this  use  of  “ party,”  in 
English  authors.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
“ Wit  at  Several  Weapons,”  (act  ii.  sc.  3,)  we 
have, — 

‘ ‘ Whatsoever  things  have  past  between  the  lady 
And  the  other  party  ”... 

And  again, — 

‘ ‘ Are  things  of  no  moment  betwixt  parties  and 
parties  ? ” 

Also  in  “The  Captain,”  (act  iii.  sc.  3,) — 

“ My  brother  will  be  here,  and 

What  ? 

The  other  party. 

What  party  ? ” 

But  such  examples  furnish  no  justification  of 
“party,”  as  applied  to  a single  person  where 
no  other  is  concerned. 

501.  The  newspaper  writers  never  allow  us  “proceed.” 
to  go  anywhere,  we  always  proceed.  A man 

going  home,  is  set  down  as  “an  individual 
proceeding  to  his  residence .” 

502.  We  never  eat,  but  always  partake,  “partake.” 
even  though  we  happen  to  eat  up  the  whole 

of  the  thing  mentioned.  In  court,  counsel 
asks  a witness,  “ Did  you  have  anything  to 
eat  there  ? ” “ Yes.”  “ What  was  it  1”  “A 
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bun.”  Now  go  to  the  report  in  the  paper, 
and  you’ll  be  sure  to  find  that  “witness  con- 
fessed to  haying  partaken  of  a bun,”  as  if 
some  one  else  shared  it  with  him. 

503.  We  never  hear  of  a place ; it  is 
always  a locality.  Nothing  is  ever  placed, 
but  always  located.  “ Most  of  the  people  of 
the  place  ” would  be  a terrible  vulgarism  to 
these  gentlemen  ; it  must  be  “ the  majority  of 
the  residents  in  the  locality .” 

504.  Then  no  one  lives  in  rooms,  but  always 

in  “ apartments .”  “ Good  lodgings  ” would  be 

far  too  meagre  ; so  we  have  “ eligible  apart- 
ments.” 

Besides  being  a vulgarity,  this  is  also  an 
impropriety.  An  apartment  is  properly,  not 
one  room,  but  a set  of  rooms  : the  portion  of 
the  house  which  is  set  apart  for  one  occupant, 
or  family  of  occupants.  In  foreign  towns, 
this  is  the  English  use  of  the  word  still,  as  it 
is  the  uniform  foreign  use. 

505.  I witnessed  the  other  day  a curious 
example  of  the  use  of  fine  words.  A black- 
smith was  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
smoke  of  my  kitchen  range  to  go  up  the 
chimney  instead  of  filling  the  room.  Be 
tried  to  explain  to  me  the  conditions  under 
which  this  might  be  done ; and  to  my 
astonishment  added,  “You  may  always 
measure  the  success  of  an  apparatus  of 
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this  construction,  by  the  incandescence  of 
the  ignited  material .” 

506.  No  man  ever  shews  any  feeling,  but  ct  evince.” 
always  “ evinces ” it.  This  “evince,”  by  the  way, 

is  one  of  the  most  odious  words  in  all  this 
catalogue  of  vulgarities,  for  such  they  really 
are.  Everybody  “ evinces  ” everything.  No 
one  asks,  but  “ evinces  a desire No  one  is 
hurt,  but  “evinces  a sense  of  suffering .”  No 
one  thanks  another,  but  “ evinces  gratitude .” 

1 remember,  when  the  French  band  of  the 
“ Guides  ” were  in  this  country,  to  have  read 
in  the  Illustrated  Neivs,  that  as  they  'pro- 
ceeded, of  course,  along  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  (we  never  read  of  London  in  polite 
journals),  they  were  vehemently  (everybody 
does  everything  vehemently)  cheered  by  the 
assembled  populace  (that  is  the  genteel  name 
for  the  people).  And  what  do  you  suppose 
the  Frenchmen  did  in  return  ? Of  course, 
something  very  different  from  what  English- 
men would  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances. But  did  they  toss  up  their  caps, 
and  cry,  Vive  V Angleterre  ? The  Illustrated 
News  did  not  condescend  to  enter  into  such 
details  ; all  it  told  us  was,  that  they  “ evinced 
a reciprocity” l 

507.  Again,  we  never  begin  anything  in  the  “com- ^ 
newspapers  now,  but  always  commence.  I read 
lately  in  a Taunton  paper,  that  a horse  “ com- 
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menced  kicking .”  And  the  printers  seem  to 
think  it  quite  wrong  to  violate  this  rule. 
Repeatedly,  in  drawing  up  handbills  for  cha- 
rity sermons,  I have  written,  as  I always  do, 
“ Divine  service  will  begin  at  so  and  so ; ” but 
almost  always  it  has  been  altered  to  “ com- 
mence ; ” and  once  I remember  the  bill  being 
sent  back  after  proof,  with  a “ query,  com- 
mence 1 ” written  against  the  word.  But  even 
commence  is  not  so  bad  as  “ take  the  initia- 
tive” which  is  the  newspaper  phrase  for  the 
other  more  active  meaning  of  the  verb  to 
begin. 

508.  Another  horrible  word,  which  is  fast 
getting  into  our  language  through  the  pro- 
vincial press,  is  to  “ eventuate.”  If  they  want 
to  say  that  a man  spent  his  money  till  he  was 
ruined,  they  tell  us  that  his  unprecedented 
extravagance  eventuated  in  the  total  dispersion 
of  his  property. 

509.  “ Avocation ” is  another  monster  patro- 
nised by  these  writers.  Now  avocation , which 
of  itself  is  an  innocent  word  enough,  means  the 
being  called  away  from  something.  We  might 
say,  “ He  could  not  do  it,  having  avocations 
elsewhere.”  But  in  our  newspapers,  avocation 
means  a man’s  calling  in  life.  If  a shoemaker 
at  his  work  is  struck  by  lightning,  we  read, 
that  “ while  pursuing  his  avocation,  the  electric 
fluid  penetrated  the  unhappy  man’s  person” 
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510.  “ Persuasion  ” is  another  word  very  “persua- 

sion.” 

commonly  and  very  curiously  used  by  them. 

We  all  know  that  persuasion  means  the  fact  of 
being  persuaded , by  argument  or  by  example. 

But  in  the  newspapers,  it  means  a sect  or  way 
of  belief.  And  strangely  enough,  it  is  most 
generally  used  of  that  very  sect  and  way  of 
belief,  whose  characteristic  is  this,  that  they 
refuse  to  be  persuaded.  We  constantly  read 
of  the  u Hebrew  persuasion,”  or  the  “ Jewish 
persuasion .”  I expect  soon  to  see  the  term 
widened  still  more,  and  a man  of  colour 
described  as  “ a.n  individual  of  the  negro  per- 
suasion 

511.  Not  only  our  rights  of  conscience,  “tosus- 

, J ° . . , , ’ tain.” 

but  even  our  sorrows  are  invaded  by  this 
diluted  English.  In  the  papers,  a man  does 
not  now  lose  his  mother  : he  sustains  (this  I 
saw  in  a country  paper)  bereavement  of  his 
maternal  relative.  By  the  way,  this  verb  to 
sustain  is  doing  just  now  a great  deal  of  work 
not  its  own.  It  means,  you  know,  to  endure,  to 
bear  up  under ; to  sustain  a bereavement,  does 
not  properly  mean  merely  to  undergo  or  suffer 
a loss,  but  to  behave  bravely  under  it.  In 
the  newspapers,  however,  “ sustain  ” comes  in 
for  the  happening  to  men  of  all  the  ills  and 
accidents  possible.  Men  never  break  their 
legs,  but  they  always  “ sustain  a fracture  ” of 
them ; a phrase  which  suggests  to  one  the 
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idea  of  the  poor  man  with  both  hands  holding 
up  the  broken  limb  to  keep  it  straight. 

512.  Akin  to  sustain  is  the  verb  to  experience , 
now  so  constantly  found  in  our  newspapers. 
No  one  feels,  but  experiences  a sensation.  Now, 
in  the  best  English,  experience  is  a substan- 
tive, not  a verb  at  all.  But  even  if  it  is  to  be 
held  (see  above,  paragraph  229),  that  the 
modern  dialect  has  naturalized  it,  let  us  have 
it  at  least  confined  to  its  proper  meaning, 
which  is  not  simply  to  feel,  but  to  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  by  trial* 

513.  Another  such  verb  is  to  “accord,” 
which  is  used  for  “ award,”  or  “ adjudge.” 
“ The  prize  was  accorded we  read,  “ to  so  and 
so.”  If  a lecturer  is  applauded  at  the  end  of 
his  task,  we  are  told  that  “a  complete  ovation 
teas  accorded  him.” 

514.  Entail  is  another  poor  injured  verb. 
Nothing  ever  leads  to  anything  as  a conse- 
quence, or  brings  it  about,  but  it  always 
entails  it.  This  smells  strong  of  the  lawyer’s 
clerk  ; as  does  another  word  which  we  some- 
times find  in  our  newspapers,  in  its  entirety 
instead  of  all  or  the  whole. 

515.  Desirability  is  a terrible  word.  I 
found  it  the  other  day,  I think,  in  a leading 
article  in  the  Times.  And  a correspondent 

* I read  the  other  day  in  the  Times,  that  the  weather 
had  experienced  a change  ! 
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sent  me  a quotation  from  the  Standard,  in 
which  displenishing  occurs. 

516.  Reliable  is  hardly  legitimate.  We  do 
not  rely  a man,  we  rely  upon  a man  ; so  that 
reliable  does  duty  for  rely-upon-able.  “ Trust- 
worthy ” conveys  all  the  meaning  required. 

517.  Allude  to  is  used  in  a new  sense  by 
the  journals,  and  not  only  by  them,  but  also 
by  the  Government  offices.  If  I have  to  com- 
plain to  the  Post-Office  that  a letter  legibly 
directed  to  me  at  Canterbury  has  been  mis- 
sent  to  Caermarthen,  I get  a regular  red-tape 
reply,  beginning  “The  letter  alluded  to  by 
you.”  Now  I did  not  allude  to  the  letter  at 
all ; I mentioned  it  as  plainly  as  I could. 

518.  I have  had  an  amusing  letter  from 
which  I extract  the  following  : | All  you  say 
is  indeed  most  true  : I grieve  over  the 
changes  and  innovations  in  our  language  I 
hear  daily  around  me,  especially  among 
young  people.  Young  people  say  1 Thanks' 
now,  never  ‘ Thank  you.’  I am  sick  of 
‘ abnormal ,’  and  ‘ aesthetic,’  and  f elected ’ for 
‘chosen,’  all  used  most  absurdly  by  modern 
writers.  ‘ Advent  ’ for  ‘ coming  ’ I hate  ; it 
seems  a sacred  word,  which  ought  to  be  only 
used  for  our  Saviour’s  coming.  Why  has 
‘ people  ’ now  an  s added  to  it  1 It  never 
used  to  have;  we  do  not  yet  say  1 sheeps;’ 
and  both  are  nouns  of  multitude.  I can’t 
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bear  to  be  asked  at  dinner  if  Mr.  Blank 
shall  assist  me  to  anything,  instead  of  help, 
and  yet  both  mean  much  the  same,  but  the 
former  smacks  of  ‘ the  commercial  gent.’  I 
dare  say  I could  think  of  many  more  follies 
and  vulgarisms,  but  I shall  tire  you.  I wish 
you  to  write  a third  article  on  the  subject. 
Excuse  an  old-fashioned  single  woman  (not  a 
female ) having  plagued  you  with  this  letter.” 

519.  We  had  better  take  in  order  the 
words  complained  of.  “ Thanlcs  ” for  “ Thank 
you,”  seems  to  deserve  better  treatment  than 
it  meets  with  at  our  good  Priscilla’s  hands. 
It  is,  first,  of  respectable  parentage  and 
brotherhood  : having  descended  from  classic 
languages,  and  finding  both  examples  in  our 
best  writers,*  and  present  associates  in  the 
most  polished  tongues  of  Europe.  And  then, 
as  generally  used,  it  serves  admirably  the 
purpose  of  the  generation  now  coming  up, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  a jaunty  off- 
handed  set,  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
the  prim  proprieties  of  our  younger  days. 
“ Thank  you  ” was  formal,  and  meant  to  be 
formal  : “ Thanks  ” is  both  a good  deal  more 
gushing  for  the  short  time  that  it  takes  say- 
ing, and  also  serves  the  convenient  purpose 

* It  occurs  fifty-five  times  in  Shakspeare  : and,  in  the 
formula  “Thanks  be  to  God,”  four  times  in  the  English 
Bible. 
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of  nipping  off  very  short  any  prospect  of 
more  gratitude  or  kindly  remembrance  on 
the  part  of  the  young  lady  or  gentleman 
from  whose  mouth  it  so  neatly  and  trippingly 
flows.  Let  “thanks”  survive  and  be  wel- 
come ; it  is  best  to  be  satisfied  with  all  we 
are  likely  to  get. 

520.  “ Abnormal  ” is  one  of  those  words  “abnor- 
which  have  come  in  to  supply  a want  in  the  ma 
precise  statements  of  science.  It  means  the 
same  as  “ irregular  : ” but  this  latter  word 

had  become  so  general  and  vague  in  its  use, 
that  it  would  not  be  sure  to  express  departure 
from  rule , which  “ abnormal  ” does.  Thus 
far  its  use  is  justified,  and  even  the  old- 
fashioned  lady  could  hardly  complain  : but 
the  mischief  is  that  the  apes  of  novelty  have 
come  to  substitute  it  for  “ irregular  ” in  com- 
mon talk : and  Miss,  at  home  for  the  holidays, 
complains  towards  the  end  of  breakfast,  that 
“the  post  has  become  quite  abnormal  of  late.” 

The  effect  of  this,  as  of  fine  talk  in  general, 
will  be  to  destroy  the  proper  force  of  the 
word,  and  drive  future  philosophers  to  seek 
a new  one,  which  in  its  turn  will  share  the 
like  fate  with  its  predecessor. 

521.  “x Esthetic ,”  again,  has  its  proper  use  « sesthetk-.  ” 
in  designating  that  which  we  could  hardly 

speak  of  before  it  came  into  vogue.  Unfor- 
tunately our  adjective,  formed  from  the  sub- 
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“ elect..” 

“ Advent.” 

“ peoples.” 

“ assisting’ 
at  dinner. 


stantive  “sense,”  had  acquired  an  opprobrious 
meaning : and  the  attempt  to  substitute 
sensuous  for  it  had  altogether  failed.  There 
was  no  remedy  but  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Greek,  the  language  of  science,  and  take  the 
word  we  wanted.  If  it  has  suffered  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  last,  it  is  no  more  than 
might  have  been  expected : but  I do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  it  used,  where  any 
other  word  would  serve  the  turn. 

522.  “Elect”  for  choose  is  one  of  our 
modern  newspaper  fineries  : and  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  “ Advent  ” is  rapidly  losing  its 
exclusively  sacred  reference.  I am  not  sure 
that  this  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  popular 
mind  will  thus  become  aware,  without  expla- 
nation, what  is  meant  by  the  solemn  season 
when  it  comes  round. 

523.  The  adding  of  “ s ” to  “ people  ” has 
been  rather  a convenience.  We  always  spoke 
of  the  English  people,  the  French  people, 
the  German  people  : why  then  should  we  not 
say,  the  European  peoples  ? At  all  events, 
it  is  better  than  what  is  now  “newspaper” 
for  it,  “ nationalities.” 

524.  “ Assisting  ” at  dinner  is  of  course 
what  the  single  lady  characterises  it  as  being, 
— and  even  worse.  I don’t  imagine  the  re- 
spectable class  whom  she  somewhat  uncour- 
teously  snubs  would  be  flattered  by  the  idea 
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that  they  can  descend  to  any  expression  so 
simply  detestable.  Another  correspondent 
says,  “ I have  been  often  amused  by  a host, 
requesting  her  guest  (this  gender  is  unkind), 
to  assist  himself.”  The  construction  in  which 
the  unfortunate  verb  finds  itself  in  this  usage, 
is  somewhat  curious.  The  challenge  runs, 

“ Mr.  Blank,  shall  I assist  you  to  beef  1 ” 

The  impression  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  vulgarism  would  be,  that  “ to  beef  ” 
was  a verb,  meaning  to  eat  beef,  or,  as  very 
refined  people  say,  to  “ partake  of  beef.” 

525.  They  do  the  thing  somewhat  differ- 
ently over  the  water.  An  English  gentleman 
for  the  first  time  seated  at  the  table  of  an 
American  family,  was  thus  accosted  by  the 
lady  of  the  house  : “ Mr.  Smith,  sir,  do  you 
feel  beef  ? ” 

526.  I have  been  requested  to  enter  a “^^fa- 
protest  against  the  use  of  “ aggravate  ” in  the 
sense  of  “irritate.”  My  correspondent  asks, 

“ Has  it  any  other  origin  than  the  coinage 
of  some  Mrs.  Malaprop?”  To  which  I answer 
that  the  Latin  “ aggravo  ” has  the  sense  of 
to  “irritate,”  and  therefore  my  protest  must 
be  somewhat  modified.  At  the  same  time, 
Shakspeare’s  usage  of  this  word  “ aggravate  ” 
would  uphold  a meaning  downright  opposite. 

Thus  in  “Henry  IV.,”  (Part  ii.,  act  ii.  sc.  4,) 
the  Hostess  says,  “ Good  Captain  Peesel,  be 
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“in  our 
midst.  ” 


quiet : it  is  very  late,  i’  faith : I beseek  you 
now  aggravate  your  choler.”  And  in  “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream,”  (act  i.  sc.  2,)  “I  will 
aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I will  roar  you  like 
any  sucking  dove.”  And  in  “ The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,”  (act  ii.  sc.  2,)  “ I will  aggravate 
his  style,”  i.e.  from  being  called  knave,  will 
make  him  be  called  knave  and  something 
worse.  In  all  these  places  the  word  seems  to 
mean  to  load,  to  put  a weight  upon.  This 
may  take  place  either  in  the  direction  of  abate- 
ment, as  in  our  two  former  instances  : or  of 
augmentation,  as  in  the  latter,  and  in  the 
only  other  place  where  he  uses  the  word, 
“ Richard  II.,”  (act  i.  sc.  1,) 

“ Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 

With  a foul  traitor’s  name  stuff  I thy  throat.” 

From  this  meaning,  certainly,  the  modern 
sense  of  to  irritate  is  a departure  : but  in  the 
presence  of  Pliny’s  saying  that  wounds  “ aggra- 
vant ur,”  are  irritated,  when  the  murderer 
comes  into  presence,  I do  not  think  we  have 
any  right  to  find  fault  with  it. 

527.  To  say  in  our  midst , in  their  midst, 
for  in  the  midst  of  us,  or  of  them,  is,  to  my 
mind,  objectionable.  No  doubt  it  can  claim 
some  justification  by  the  analogy  of  “ at  their 
head,”  “ in  their  rear,”  and  the  like.  But 
the  analogy  does  not  quite  hold.  In  those 
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phrases  the  substantive  is  at  least  a plain 
concrete  term  : but  the  word  midst  is  not  so  : 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  amidst,  and  the  midst 
or  middest,  indicates  a point  relatively  to  some 
objects  equidistant  from  it,  just  as  the  first  and 
the  last  are  used  with  reference  to  objects 
following  and  preceding  respectively.  In  all 
these  cases,  not  the  possessive  pronoun,  but 
the  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
should  be  used  : the  first  of  them,  the  last  of 
us,  in  the  midst  of  them,  or  of  us. 

528.  I send  a sentence  to  a paper  to  the  Examples  of 
following  effect : — “ When  I came  to  the  spot,  ration. 

I met  a man  running  towards  me  with  his 
hands  held  up.”  Next  day  I read,  “ When 
the  very  rev.  gentleman  arrived  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  scene  of  action,  he  encountered 
an  individual  proceeding  at  a rapid  pace  in 
the  opposite  direction,  having  both  his  hands 
elevated  in  an  excited  manner.” 

529.  This  is  fiction  ; but  the  following  are 
truth.  In  a Somersetshire  paper  I saw  that 
a man  had  had  his  legs  burned  by  sitting  for 
wrarmth,  and  falling  asleep,  on  the  top  of  a 
lime-kiln.  The  lime  was  called  the  “seething 
mass ” (to  “seethe”  means  to  boil, — and  “sad,” 
or  “ sodden f is  its  passive  participle)  ■ and  it 
was  said  he  would  soon  have  been  a calcined 
corpse,  which,  I take  it,  would  have  been  an 
unheard-of  chemical  phenomenon. 
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530.  Tn  the  same  paper  I read  the  follow- 
ing elegant  sentence  : — “ Our  prognostications 
as  regards  the  spirit  of  the  young  men  here 
to  join  the  Stogursey  rifle-corps  proves  correct.” 
The  same  paper,  in  commenting  on  the  Hop- 
ley  case,  speaks  through  a whole  leading 
article  of  corporeal  punishment.  I may  men- 
tion that,  in  this  case,  the  accused  person 
figures  throughout,  as  so  often  in  provincial 
papers,  as  a “ demon  incarnate ,”  and  “ a fiend 
in  human  shape  ” 

531.  In  travelling  up  from  Somersetshire 
I find  the  directors  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  thus  posting  up  the  want  of  a school- 
master at  their  board : “£5  reward.  Whereas 
the  windows  of  the  carriages,  <fcc.  Whoever 
will  give  information  as  shall  lead  to  con- 
viction, shall  receive  the  above  rewrard  ; ” as 
being  used  for  which : “ the  man  as  told 
me. ” 

532.  The  South-Eastern  directors  seem  to 
want  the  schoolmaster  also.  On  the  back  of 
the  tickets  for  the  fast  trains,  we  read  the 
following  precious  piece  of  English  grammar  : 
— “ This  ticket  is  not  transferable,  only  avail- 
able for  the  station  named  thereon.”  This 
implying,  of  course,  that  using  it  for  the 
station  named  on  it,  is  part  of  the  process  of 
transferring  it  to  some  other  person. 

533.  On  a certain  railway  the  following 
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intelligible  notice  appears: — “ Hereafter,  when 
trains  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  are 
approaching  each  other  on  separate  lines, 
conductors  and  engineers  will  be  required  to 
bring  their  respective  trains  to  a dead  halt 
before  the  point  of  meeting,  and  be  very- 
careful  not  to  proceed  till  each  train  has 
passed  the  other.” 

534.  A wonderful  public  notice  from  the 
East  London  Waterworks,  dated  1868,  was 
sent  me  : “ Detector  pipes  may  be  used  to 
guard  against  and  shew  overflow  from  defec- 
tive ball  valves  and  ball  cocks,  provided  they 
are  placed  so  that  the  water  flowing  therefrom 
may  be  seen  outside  the  house  if  possible,  and 
fixed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company.” 
Here,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction, 
it  is  the  water  which  is  to  be  “fixed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  company.” 

535.  In  the  Morning  Chronicle's  account 
of  Lord  Macaulay’s  funeral  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  : — “When  placed  upon  the 
ropes  over  the  grave,  and  while  being  gra- 
dually lowered  into  the  earth,  the  organ  again 
pealed  forth.”  Here,  of  course,  on  any  possi- 
ble grammatical  understanding  of  the  words, 
it  was  the  organ  which  was  placed  over  the 
grave,  and  was  being  lowered  into  the  earth. 
Akin  to  this  was  the  following  notice,  sent  to 
my  house  the  other  day  by  a jeweller : — “The 
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brooches  would  have  been  sent  before,  but 
have  been  unwell.” 

536.  In  a narrative  of  one  of  Mr.  Glaisher’s 
balloon  ascents,  we  read  that,  “After  partaking 
of  a hearty  breakfast,  the  balloon  was  brought 
into  the  town  amidst  the  cheers  and  congratu- 
lations of  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants.” 
They  may  well  have  applauded  a balloon  which 
had  performed  so  unheard-of  a feat. 

537.  In  Lecky’s  “ History  of  European 
Morals,”  (ii.  197,)  we  read  : “ Another  hermit, 
being  very  holy,  received  pure  white  bread 
every  day  from  heaven : but,  being  extra- 
vagantly elated,  the  bread  became  worse  and 
worse,  till  it  became  perfectly  black.” 

538.  Here  is  an  advertisement  from  a 
manufacturer  of  iron  netting  : “ This  netting 
answers  perfectly  as  a fence  against  rabbits, 
tied  to  iron  standards,  stapled  to  wooden 
stakes,  fastened  to  iron  or  wire  fencings  put 
along  at  the  foot  of  a hedge  (merely  tied  to 
the  bushes),  or  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  round  single  plants,  &c.”  It  is  well  the 
Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Animals 
did  not  get  hold  of  the  advertiser. 

539.  In  a leading  article  of  the  Times , not 
long  since,  was  this  beautiful  piece  of  slipshod 
English  : — 

“ The  atrocities  of  the  middle  passage, 
which  called  into  action  the  Wilberforces  and 
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Clarksons  of  the  last  generation,  were  not  so 
fully  proved,  and  were  certainly  not  more 
harrowing  in  their  circumstances,  than  are 
the  iniquities  perpetrated  upon  the  wretched 
Chinese.” 

540.  Here  you  will  observe  we  are  by  the 
form  of  the  sentence  committed  to  the  combi- 
nation of  “were  not  so  fully  proved  . . . than.” 
This  is  a fault  into  which  careless  writers  con- 
stantly fall : the  joining  together  two  clauses 
with  a third,  whose  construction  suits  the  latter 
of  them,  but  not  the  former.  “ He  was  more 
popular,  but  not  so  much  respected  as  his 
father.”  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  avoid 
the  fault.  Transpose  your  third  clause,  letting 
it  follow  your  first,  and  constructing  it  with- 
out reference  to  your  second.  “He  was  more 
popular  than  his  father,  but  not  so  much 
respected.”  The  mind  of  the  hearer  easily 
fills  up  the  ellipsis  after  “ respected,”  and  the 
sentence  sounds  well.  Thus  the  Times 
writer  might  have  said,  “ were  not  so  fully 
proved  as  are  the  iniquities  perpetrated 
upon  the  wretched  Chinese,  aud  were  cer- 
tainly not  more  harrowing  in  their  circum- 
stances.” 

541.  There  is  another  way,  making  the 
sentence  correct  indeed,  but  exceedingly 
clumsy.  We  may  say,  “ He  was  more  popular 
than,  but  not  so  much  respected  as,  his 
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Excuse  of 
hasty  writ- 
ing- 


father.”  But  to  my  mind,  this  is  almost 
worse  than  the  incorrect  sentence.  It  exhibits 
punctiliousness  in  all  its  stolidity,  without 
any  appreciation  of  the  sound,  or  effect,  of  the 
sentence. 

542.  And  just  let  me,  as  I pass,  notice  one 
defence  which  has  been  deliberately  set  up  for 
English  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  said  that 
one  who  sits  in  his  study,  writing  at  leisure, 
may  very  well  find  time  to  look  about  him 
and  weigh  the  structure  of  his  sentences;  but 
that  the  contributors  of  articles  to  the  daily 
press  are  obliged  to  write  always  in  a hurry, 
and  have  no  such  opportunities  of  consider- 
ation. 

543.  Now  this  plea  either  fails  in  its  object 
of  excusing  the  practice  complained  of,  or  it 
proves  too  much.  It  fails,  if  it  does  not 
assign  sufficient  cause  for  the  phenomenon  : 
if,  as  I believe,  it  is  not  mere  haste  which 
causes  a man  to  write  such  English  as  this, 
but  deficiency  in  his  power  of  putting  thoughts 
into  words  : it  proves  too  much,  if  it  really 
does  sufficiently  excuse  the  writers;  for  if 
such  writing  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
hasty  publication  of  these  critiques,  why  is 
not  more  time  given  for  their  production,  and 
why  are  not  more  pains  bestowed  on  them  ? 
For  surely  it  is  an  evil,  for  a people  to  be  daily 
accustomed  to  read  English  expressed  thus 
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obscurely  and  ungrammatically  : it  tends  to 
confuse  thought,  and  to  deprive  language  of 
its  proper  force,  and  by  this  means  to  degrade 
us  as  a nation  in  the  rank  of  thinkers  and 
speakers. 

544.  I am  indebted  for  the  following  to  More 

a correspondent : — “To  Millers. — To  be  let,  examples- 
a windmill,  containing  three  pair  of  stones, 
a bakehouse,  corn  shop,  and  about  five  acres 
of  land,  dwelling  house,  and  garden.” 

545.  In  the  Times , a few  days  since,  an 
advertisement  thus  ended  : “ If  dead,  his 
wife  or  children  may  apply.” 

546.  Here  is  another  rich  morsel : — 

“ Notice.  An  advertisement  headed  Evans 
and  Co.,  merchants,  Shanghae,  appears  in  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  of  June  4th,  inti- 
mating I was  about,  or  had  left,  China.  I 
beg  to  state,  I never  authorised  H.  Evans, 
baker  and  biscuit  maker,  to  state  I had,  or 
intended  leaving  Shanghae. — John  Deverill.” 

547.  Really  ambiguous  sentences  are  to  be 
found  even  in  our  most  careful  writers.  One 
would  think  that  Miss  Austen,  if  anyone, 
would  not  be  caught  tripping  in  this  matter. 

But  I read  in  “Pride  and  Prejudice,”  (ch. 
xxviii.,  pt.  i.) : “ Mr.  Collins  and  Charlotte  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  and  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  small  gate,  which  led  by  a short  gravel 
walk  to  the  house,  amidst  the  nods  and  smiles 
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of  the  whole  party.”  And  again,  (ch.  xiii.,  pt. 
ii.) : “ Elizabeth  hesitated,  but  her  knees  trem- 
bled under  her,  and  she  felt  how  little  could 
be  gained  by  an  attempt  to  pursue  them.”  I 
also  find  in  the  same  novel,  (ch.  xx.,  pt.  ii;) : 
“ Each  felt  for  the  other,  and  of  course  for 
themselves.”  In  this  case  the  correction  is 
easy,  as  the  two  persons  were  Jane  and  Eliza- 
beth : “ Each  felt  for  the  other  and  of  course 
for  herself  : ” but  had  the  genders  been  diffe- 
rent, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  write 
the  sentence  in  this  form  at  all. 

548.  I find  the  following  sentence  in 
Thackeray’s  “ Virginians,”  (part  iv.)  : 

“ He  dropped  his  knife  in  his  retreat 
against  the  wall,  which  his  rapid  antagonist 
kicked  under  the  table.” 

A letter  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  about  a 
fortnight  ago  (Oct.  23,  1866),  begins,  “ Sir, 
I have  been  spending  this  autumn  in  the 
vicarage  of  a pleasant  village  in  Blankshire, 
famous  for  its  cricket,  which  I have  rented 
during  the  parson’s  holiday.” 

In  a review  in  the  same  paper  of  Aug.  24, 
1866,  we  read  as  follows  : 

“We  defy  any  sensible  bachelor  anxious  to 
change  his  condition,  to  read  Lady  Harriett 
Sinclair’s  book  without  drawing  a painful 
contrast  in  his  mind  between  a future  passed 
with  that  gifted  lady,  and  with  (the  writer 
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means,  and  one  passed  with)  the  fast,  very- 
fast  young  women  with  whom  he  rides  in  the 
morning,  plays  croquet  and  drinks  tea  in 
the  afternoon,  sits  by  at  dinner,  and  dances 
with  at  night,  but  wisely  abstains  from 
marrying.” 

549.  One  of  the  commonest  of  newspaper 
errors  is  to  use  a participial  clause  instead  of 
one  with  a verb,  leaving  the  said  clause  pen- 
dent, so  that  in  the  reader’s  mind  it  necessarily 
falls  into  a wrong  relation.  Thus  we  had  in 
the  Times  the  other  day,  in  the  description  of 
the  York  congress,  assembled  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Archbishop  : “ His  Grace  said, 
&c.,  and  after  pronouncing  the  benediction, 
the  assembly  separated.”  And  again,  in  the 
account  of  the  Queen’s  visit  to  open  the 
Aberdeen  waterworks,  “In  1862,  the  Police 
Commissioners,  headed  by  the  Provost,  set 
themselves  in  earnest  to  the  work  of  obtaining 
a new  Police  and  Water  Act,  and,  succeeding 
in  their  labours,  the  splendid  undertaking 
opened  to-day  is  the  result.” 

550.  Mistakes  in  the  arrangement  of  words 
and  clauses  are  found  in  high  quarters  not 
less  frequently  than  of  old.  In  the  Times, 
not  long  since,  a paragraph  is  headed,  “ The 
Late  Queen’s  Huntsman,”  when  “ The  Queen’s 
Late  Huntsman”  is  intended.  A correspon- 
dent sends  the  following  from  a letter  de- 
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scribing  the  great  hurricane  at  Calcutta  in 
1864:  “The  great  storm  wave  which  passed 
up  the  lower  Hooghly,  is  said  to  have  been 
of  the  height  of  a man  at  a distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  bed  of  the  river.” 

551.  The  ignorant  use  of  one  word  for  an- 
other continues  to  give  rise  to  curious  mis- 
takes. A letter  to  a newspaper  says,  “ There 
is  in  the  parish  of  Helmingham,  Suffolk,  an 
ancient  graveyard  of  human  skeletons,  bear- 
ing much  resemblance  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
that  mentioned  in  your  impression  on  Thurs- 
day last  as  being  recently  discovered  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Attrim  at  Stratford-on-Avon.” 

In  this  sentence  let  me  notice  that  “as 
being  discovered  ” is  also  wrong.  The  writer 
meant,  “ as  having  been  discovered.” 

552.  The  secretary  of  a railway  publishes 
in  the  Times  the  following  notice.  I suppose 
he  is  an  Irishman.  “ The  present  service 
of  trains  between  Three  Bridges  and  East 
Grinstead,  and  the  coach  now  running  be- 
tween Uckfield  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  now 
discontinued.” 

553.  In  the  leading  article  of  the  Times,  the 
same  day,  appeared  this  sentence  : “ To  our 
mind  it  was  impossible  to  entertain  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  at  least  not  since  the 
intimation  conveyed  by  the  American  minis- 
ter.” You  will  observe  that  there  is  here  a 
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“not”  too  much.  The  writer  meant  “at 
least  since  the  intimation,”  <fcc. 

554.  A correspondent  sends  me  a very  rich 
example  of  this  confusion  of  ideas.  It  occurs 
in  a leading  article  of  the  Standard : “ The 
progress  of  science  can  neither  be  arrested 
nor  controlled.  Still  less,  perhaps,  in  this 
hurrying  nineteenth  century,  can  we  expect 
to  persuade  men  that,  after  all,  the  most 
haste  may  finally  prove  the  worst  speed,  and 
that  as  a rule  it  must  be  of  less  importance 
to  arrive  at  your  journey’s  end  quickly  than 
it  is  not  to  arrive  at  all.”  Of  course  the 
writer  meant,  “than  it  is  to  make  sure  of 
arriving  at  all.” 

555.  It  is  astonishing  what  different  things 
people  sometimes  say  from  those  which  they 
intended  to  say.  There  was  a letter  a short 
time  since,  in  one  of  the  London  papers,  con- 
cerning a matter  which  the  writer  believed  to 
be  no  credit  to  the  Church.  In  his  opening- 
sentence  he  intended  to  announce  this.  But 
he  made  a very  comical  mistake.  He  asked 
the  editor  of  the  paper  to  allow  him  to  make 
a statement  which  was  no  credit  to  the  Church. 
And  having  done  this,  he  signed  himself  “ A 
Priest  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.”  So 
that,  as  far  as  appeared  from  the  letter,  a 
clergyman  had  made  a discreditable  state- 
ment. It  was  the  old  story,  of  one  going  out 
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to  commit  murder,  and  committing  suicide 
by  mistake. 

556.  The  last-mentioned  correspondent  also 
points  out  the  curious  difference  which  is  made 
in  the  meaning  of  one  and  the  same  word  in 
a sentence,  whe'n  variously  introduced  by  other 
words.  Thus,  if  I say  of  one  in  India,  “He  will 
return  for  two  years,”  I am  rightly  understood 
as  meaning  that  the  length  of  his  stay  at 
home  will  be  two  years.  But  if  I say,  “He 
will  hot  return  for  two  years,”  then  I do  not, 
by  the  insertion  of  the  negative,  reverse  the 
former  proposition,  i.  e.,  mean  that  the  length 
of  his  stay  at  home  will  not  be  two  years,  but 
I imply  something  quite  different:  viz.,  that 
two  years  will  elapse  before  his  return.  By 
the  insertion  of  the  “ not,”  the  preposition 
“for,”  retaining  its  meaning  of  “during,”  “for 
the  space  of,”  ceases  to  belong  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  he  will  “ come ,”  and  be- 
longs to  the  length  of  time  during  which  he 
will  “ not  comer 

557.  My  correspondent  offers  another  exam- 
ple, which  was  originally  given  by  the  writer  of 
the  article  on  my  little  book  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  June,  1864.  “Jack  was  very  re- 
spectful to  Tom,  and  always  took  off  his  hat 
when  he  met  him.”  “ Jack  was  very  rude  to 
Tom,  and  always  knocked  off  his  hat  when  he 
met  him.”  You  will  see  that  “his  hat”  in 
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the  former  sentence  is  Jack’s,  but  in  the 
latter  sentence  it  is  Tom’s.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  indicate  this  but  the  con- 
text. “ Will  anyone  pretend,”  says  the 
Reviewer,  “that  either  of  these  sentences  is 
ambiguous  in  meaning,  or  unidiomatic  in  ex- 
pression ? Yet  critics  of  the  class  now  before 
us  [i.  e.,  those  who  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  no  sentence  is  correct,  unless  the  mere 
syntactical  arrangement  of  the  words,  irre- 
spective of  their  meaning,  is  such,  that  they 
are  incapable  of  having  a double  aspect]  are 
bound  to  contend  that  Jack  showed  his  re- 
spect by  taking  off  Tom’s  hat,  or  else  that  he 
showed  his  rudeness  by  knocking  off  his  own.” 

558.  And  this  is  important,  as  showing  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  for  every  reference  of 
every  pronoun  to  be  unmistakeably  pointed 
out  by  the  form  of  the  sentence.  Hearers 
and  readers  are  supposed  to  be  in  possession 
of  their  common  sense  and  their  powers  of 
discrimination  : and  it  is  to  these  that  writers 
and  speakers  must  be  content  to  address 
themselves. 

559.  In  a report  of  a charitable  society  I 
read  of  “a  desideratum  which  is  entirely  absent 
from  the  present  building.”  Now  the  intelli- 
gent committee  meant  to  specify  some  pressing 
wTant  which  was  felt  in  their  present  building  : 
some  needful  accommodation  of  which  it  was 
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destitute.  But  they  have  expressed  precisely 
the  contrary  meaning.  If  a desideratum 
(understanding  the  word  not  as  classically 
translated,  but  as  commonly  used)  is  absent, 
the  thing  wished  for  is  present. 

560.  The  following  sentence,  occurring  in 
a hotel  advertisement,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
a very  common  mistake  : “Its  night-watch- 
man enables  gentlemen  to  be  called  at  any 
time,  and,  hourly  patrolling  the  building,  adds 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  security  of  all.” 
Now  we  are  sensible  of  an  absurdity  here. 
But  what  is  the  mistake  ? It  is  not,  you  see, 
that  some  word,  which  to  any  ordinary  reader 
has  but  one  application,  may  be  so  combined 
as  to  bear  other  applications  : but  the  incon- 
gruity is  inevitable.  A man  who  hourly 
patrols  the  building  enables  gentlemen  to  be 
called  at  any  time  : i.e.,  by  some  arrange- 
ment which  he  makes,  puts  it  in  their  power 
to  be  called,  by  somebody.  Whereas  the  inten- 
tion plainly  was  to  notify  that,  owing  to  the 
fact  of  a night-watchman  being  employed, 
gentlemen  can  be  called  at  any  time  by  the 
night-watchman.  The  mistake  is  one  easy  to 
understand,  though  called  by  rather  a hard 
name.  It  is  the  confounding  of  the  abstract 
with  the  concrete.  The  fact  of  the  night- 
watchman  being  employed  is  in  its  nature 
abstract : is  a consideration  apart  from  persons 
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and  things  which  put  it  forth  in  action.  This 
fact  is  independent  of  the  particular  man 
employed  as  night-watchman,  and  is  the 
source  of  the  advantages  arising  from  it,  who- 
ever may  happen  to  be  so  employed. 

561.  I have  received  more  than  one  letter  inflated  ian- 

1 j , guage  in 

from  a gentleman  who  is  much  troubled  by  prayers, 
the  inflated  language  of  a book  of  prayers 
used  in  a school  of  small  and  ignorant  boys. 

It  would  not  become  me  to  bring  forward,  as 
subjects  for  mirth,  sentences  and  phrases 
whose  meaning  is  so  solemn  : I can  only  deal 
with  the  complaint  in  a general  way.  And  in 
doing  so,  I may  say  that  there  can  hardly  be 
a graver  offence  in  the  compilers  of  books  of 
devotion,  than  this  of  using  hard  words  and 
inflated  sentences.  If  there  is  one  essential 
requisite  in  a written  prayer,  it  is,  that  it 
provide  as  much  as  possible  for  every  word 
being  understood  and  felt  by  those  that  are 
to  use  it.  My  correspondent  tells  me  that 
the  writer  of  whom  he  complains  invariably 
uses  felicity  for  happiness,  avocations  for 
employments,  and  the  like.  If  I might  pre- 
sume to  counsel  the  teachers  of  schools  and 
heads  of  families,  I would  say,  cast  aside 
every  book  of  prayers  which  offends  in  this 
way.  The  simple  and  well-known  collects  of 
the  Prayer-book,  or  even  your  own  sense  of 
the  wants  of  your  school  or  household,  will 
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furnish  you  with  better,  because  more  easy 
and  real  language  of  devotion,  than  these  high- 
flown  manuals.  And  in  default  of  either  of 
these  resources,  I may  venture  to  say  that  a 
school  or  a family  rising  from  the  reverent 
utterance  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  only,  will  have 
really  prayed  more,  than  one  which  has  been 
wearied  with  ten  minutes  of  a form  such  as 
that  of  which  my  correspondent  complains. 

562.  Another  criticism  which  I cannot  help 
making,  is  on  the  practice  of  using,  in  general 
society,  unmeaning  and  ridiculous  familiar 
nicknames  or  terms  of  endearment.  A more 
offensive  habit  cannot  be  imagined,  or  one 
which  more  effectually  tends  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  I find  myself, 
after  the  departure  of  the  ladies  from  the 
dining-room,  sitting  next  to  an  agreeable  and 
sensible  man.  I get  into  interesting  conver- 
sation with  him.  We  seek  a corner  in  the 
drawing-room  afterwards,  and  continue  it. 
His  age  and  experience  make  him  a treasure- 
house  of  information  and  practical  wisdom. 
Yet,  as  talk  trieth  the  man,  infirmities  begin 
to  appear  here  and  there,  and  my  respect  for 
my  friend  suffers  diminution.  By-and-by,  a 
decided  weak  point  is  detected  : and  further 
on,  it  becomes  evident  that  in  the  building- 
up  of  his  mental  and  personal  fabric  there  is 
somewhere  a loose  stratum  which  will  not 
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hold  under  pressure.  At  last  the  servants 
begin  to  make  those  visits  to  the  room, 
usually  occurring  about  ten  o’clock,  which 
begin  with  gazing  about,  and  result  in  a rush 
at  some  recognised  object,  with  a summons 
from  the  coachman  below.  I am  just  doubt- 
ing whether  I have  not  about  come  to  the 
end  of  my  companion,  when  a shrill  voice 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room  calls  out, 
“ Sammy,  love  ! ” All  is  out.  He  has  a wife 
who  does  not  know  better,  and  he  has  never 
taught  her  better.  This  is  the  secret.  The 
skeleton  in  their  cupboard  is  a child^s  rattle. 
A man  may  as  well  suck  his  thumb  all  his 
life,  as  talk,  or  allow  to  be  talked  to  him, 
such  drivelling  nonsense.  It  must  detract 
from  manliness  of  character,  and  from  proper 
self-respect  : and  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  good  taste,  and  consideration,  even  in  the 
least  things,  for  the  feelings  of  others,  which 
are  always  present  in  persons  of  good  breeding 
and  Christian  courtesy.  Never  let  the  world 
look  through  these  chinks  into  the  boudoir. 
Even  thence,  if  there  be  real  good  sense 
present,  all  that  is  childish  and  ridiculous  will 
be  banished ; but  at  all  events  keep  it  from 
the  world.  It  is  easy  for  husband  and  wife, 
it  is  easy  for  brothers  and  sisters,  to  talk  to 
one  another  as  none  else  could  talk,  without 
a word  of  this  minced-up  English.  One  soft 
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tone,  from  lips  on  which  dwells  wisdom,  is 
worth  all  the  “ loveys  ” and  “ deareys  ” which 
become  the  unmeaning  expletives  of  the 
vulgar. 

563.  And  as  we  have  ventured  to  intrude 
into  the  boudoir,  let  us  go  one  step  further 
up,  and  peep  into  the  nursery  also.  And  here 
again  I would  say,  never  talk,  never  allow  to 
be  talked,  to  children,  the  contemptible  non- 
sense which  is  so  often  the  staple  of  nursery 
conversation.  Never  allow  foolish  and  un- 
meaning nicknames  to  come  into  use  in  your 
family.  We  all  feel,  as  we  read  of  poor 
James  I.,  with  his  “ Steenie  ” for  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  “ Baby  Charles  ” for  his 
unfortunate  son,  that  he  cannot  have  been 
worthy  to  rule  in  England.  We  often  find 
foolish  names  like  these  rooted  in  the  practice 
of  a family,  and  rendering  grown-up  men  and 
women  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  strangers. 
And  mind,  in  saying  this,  I have  no  wish  to 
proscribe  all  abridgments,  or  familiar  forms 
of  names  for  our  children,  but  only  those 
which  are  unmeaning  or  absurd.  I hold 
“Charley”  to  be  perfectly  legitimate  : “Harry” 
is  bound  up  with  the  glories  of  English  history : 
Ned,  and  Dick,  and  Tom,  and  Jack,  and  Jem, 
and  Bill,  though  none  of  them  half  so  nice  as 
the  names  which  they  have  superseded,  are 
too  firmly  fixed  in  English  practice  and 
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English  play,  ever  to  be  banished.  Kate  has 
almost  become  a name  of  itself ; few  maidens 
can  carry  the  weight  of  Eleanor,  whereas  there 
never  was  a lass  whom  Nelly  did  not  become. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Milly  and  Amelia, 
and  of  many  others.  But  the  case  of  every 
one  of  such  recognised  nicknames  differs 
widely  from  that,  where  some  infantine  lisping 
of  a child’s  own  name  is  adopted  as  the  desig- 
nation for  life  : or  where  a great  rifleman 
with  a bushy  beard  is  called  to  hold  his 
mamma’s  skein  of  wool  by  the  astounding 
title  of  “ Baby.” 

564.  All  perhaps  do  not  know  the  story  of  sir  j—  m— 
the  kind  old  gentleman  and  his  carriage.  He  B^etired 
was  riding  at  his  ease  one  very  hot  day,  when 
he  saw  a tired  nursemaid  toiling  along  the 
footpath,  carrying  a great  heavy  boy.  His 
heart  softened  : he  stopped  his  carriage,  and 
offered  her  a seat : adding,  however,  this  : 

“ Mind,”  said  he,  “ the  moment  you  begin  to 
talk  any  nonsense  to  that  boy,  you  leave  my 
carriage.”  All  went  well  for  some  minutes. 

The  good  woman  was  watchful,  and  bit  her 
lips.  But  alas  ! we  are  all  caught  tripping 
sometimes.  After  a few  hundred  yards,  and 
a little  jogging  of  the  boy  on  her  knee,, 
burst  forth,  “ Georgy  porgy ! ride  in  coachy 
poachy ! ” It  was  fatal.  The  check-string 
was  pulled,  the  steps  let  down,  and  the 
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nurse  and  boy  consigned  to  the  dusty  foot- 
path as  before. 

565.  This  story  is  true.  The  person 
mainly  concerned  in  it  was  a well-known 
philanthropic  baronet  of  the  last  generation, 
and  my  informant  was  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  A similar  story,  a correspondent 
reminds  me,  is  told  of  Dr.  Johnson.* 

566.  As  I was  sending  these  sheets  to  the 

Extract  & 

from  the  press,  I received  a copy  of  the  Leeds  Mercury 
cury  on  containing  a leading  article  under  the  title  of 
of  foreign  “ English  for  the  English,”  which  touches  on 
an  abuse  of  our  language  unnoticed  in  these 
pages,  but  thoroughly  deserving  of  reproba- 
tion. It  is  so  appropriate  to  my  present 
subject  that  I shall  venture  to  cite  a large 
portion  of  it  almost  as  it  stands. 

567.  “ While  the  Dean,”  the  writer  says, 
“ took  so  much  trouble  to  expose  one  danger 
with  which  our  mother  tongue  is  threatened, 
he  took  no  notice  whatever  of  another  peril 
which  to  us  seems  much  more  serious.  He 
dealt  only  with  the  insubordinate  little  ad- 
verbs and  pronouns  of  native  growth,  which 
sometimes  intrude  into  forbidden  places, 
and  ignored  altogether  the  formidable  inva- 
sion of  foreign  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs 
which  promises  ere  long  to  transform  the 
manly  English  language  into  a sort  of 

* See  Appendix. 
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mongrel  international  slang.  A class  of 
writers  has  sprung  up  who  appear  to  think 
it  their  special  business  to  ‘ enrich  ’ the 
language  by  dragging  into  it,  without  any 
attempt  at  assimilation,  contributions  from 
all  the  tongues  of  the  earth.  The  result  is 
a wretched  piece  of  patchwork,  which  may 
have  charms  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  but 
which  is  certainly  an  abomination  in  the 
eyes  of  the  genuine  student  of  language.” 

568.  “We  need  only  glance  into  one  of  the 
periodical  representatives  of  fashionable  lite- 
rature, or  into  a novel  of  the  day,  to  see  how 
serious  this  assault  upon  the  purity  of  the 
English  language  has  become.  The  chances 
are  more  than  equal  that  we  shall  fall  in 
with  a writer  who  considers  it  a point  of 
honour  to  choose  all  his  most  emphatic  words 
from  a French  vocabulary,  and  who  would 
think  it  a lamentable  falling  off  in  his  style, 
did  he  write  half  a dozen  sentences  without 
employing  at  least  half  that  number  of  foreign 
words.  His  heroes  are  always  marked  by  an 
air  distingue;  his  vile  men  are  sure  to  be 
biases ; his  lady  friends  never  merely  dance 
or  dress  well,  they  dance  or  dress  d merveitte  ; 
and  he  himself  when  lolling  on  the  sofa  under 
the  spirit  of  laziness  does  not  simply  enjoy 
his  rest,  he  luxuriates  in  the  dolce  far  niente, 
and  wonders  when  he  will  manage  to  begin 
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his  magnum  opus.  And  so  he  carries  us 
through  his  story,  running  off  into  hackneyed 
French,  Italian,  or  Latin  expressions,  when- 
ever he  has  anything  to  say  which  he  thinks 
should  be  graphically  or  emphatically  said. 
It  really  seems  as  if  he  thought  the  English 
language  too  meagre,  or  too  commonplace  a 
dress,  in  which  to  clothe  his  thoughts.  The 
tongue  which  gave  a noble  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  of  Shakespere  and  Milton  is  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  express  the  more  cos- 
mopolitan ideas  of  Smith,  or  Tomkins,  or 
Jenkins  !” 

569.  “We  have  before  us  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  a very  clever  writer,  and,  as  it 
appears  in  a magazine  which  specially  pro- 
fesses to  represent  the  ‘ best  society,’  it  may 
be  taken  as  a good  specimen  of  the  style.  It 
describes  a dancing  party,  and  we  discover  for 
the  first  time  how  much  learning  is  necessary 
to  describe  a ‘ hop  ’ properly.  The  reader  is 
informed  that  all  the  people  at  the  dance 
belong  to  the  beau  monde,  as  may  be  seen  at 
a coup  d'oeil ; the  demi-monde  is  scrupulously 
excluded,  and  in  fact  everything  about  it 
bespeaks  the  haut  ton  of  the  whole  affair.  A 
lady  who  has  been  happy  in  her  hair-dresser 
is  said  to  be  coiffee  d ravir.  Then  there  is  the 
bold  man  to  describe.  Having  acquired  the 
savoir  faire , he  is  never  afraid  of  making  a 
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faux  pas,  but  no  matter  what  kind  of  con- 
versation is  started  plunges  at  once  in 
medias  res.  Following  him  is  the  fair  debu- 
tante, who  is  already  on  the  look-out  for  un 
bon  parti,  but  whose  nez  retrousse  is  a decided 
obstacle  to  her  success.  She  is  of  course 
accompanied  by  mamma  en  grande  toilette, 
who,  entre  nous,  looks  rather  ridee  even  in  the 
gaslight.  Then,  lest  the  writer  should  seem 
frivolous,  he  suddenly  abandons  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  dances,  vis- d- vis  and  dos-d-dos,  to 
tell  us  that  Homer  becomes  tiresome  when  he 
sings  of  Boajzris  TTorvia " Upt]  twice  in  a page. 
The  supper  calls  forth  a corresponding  amount 
of  learning,  and  the  writer  concludes  his 
article  after  having  aired  his  Greek,  his  Latin, 
his  French,  and,  in  a subordinate  way,  his 
English.” 

570.  “Of  course,  this  style  has  admirers 
and  imitators.  It  is  showy  and  pretentious, 
and  everything  that  is  showy  and  pretentious 
has  admirers.  The  admixture  of  foreign 
phrases  with  our  plain  English  produces  a 
kind  of  Brummagem  sparkle  which  people 
whose  appreciation  is  limited  to  the  superficial 
imagine  to  be  brilliance.  Those  who  are 
deficient  in  taste  and  art  education  not  un- 
frequently  prefer  a dashing  picture  by  young 
Daub  to  a glorious  cartoon  by  Raphael.  The 
bright  colouring  of  the  one  far  more  than 
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counterbalances  the  lovely  but  unobtrusive 
grace  of  the  other.  In  a similar  way,  young 
students  are  attracted  by  the  false  glitter  of 
the  French-paste  school  of  composition,  and 
instead  of  forming  their  sentences  upon  the 
beautiful  models  of  the  great  English  masters, 
they  twist  them  into  all  sorts  of  unnatural 
shapes  for  no  other  end  than  that  they  may 
introduce  a few  inappropriate  French  or  Latin 
words,  the  use  of  which  they  have  learned  to 
think  looks  smart.  Of  course,  the  penny-a- 
liners  are  amongst  the  most  enthusiastic 
followers  of  the  masters  of  this  style.  They 
not  only  think  it  brilliant,  but  they  know  it 
to  be  profitable,  inasmuch  as  it  adds  consider- 
ably to  their  ability  to  say  a great  deal  about 
nothing.  The  public  sees  a great  deal  in  the 
newspapers  about  1 recherche  dinners 5 and 
1 sumptuous  dejeuners 5 (sometimes  eaten  at 
night),  and  about  the  eclat  with  which  a 
meeting  attended  by  the  ‘ elite  of  the  county  ’ 
invariably  passes  off ; but  they  get  but  a 
trifling  specimen  of  the  masses  of  similar 
rubbish  which  daily  fall  upon  the  unhappy 
editors.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that 
the  public  is  habituated  to  a vicious  kind  of 
slang  utterly  unworthy  to  be  called  a lan- 
guage. Even  the  best  educated  people  find 
it  difficult  to  resist  the  contagion  of  fashion 
in  such  a thing  as  conversation,  and  if  some 
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kind  of  stand  is  not  made  against  this  inva- 
sion, pure  English  will  soon  only  exist  in  the 
works  of  our  dead  authors.”* 

571.  “But  it  is  not  only  on  literary  grounds 
that  we  think  the  bespanglement  of  our  lan- 
guage with  French  and  other  foreign  phrases 
is  to  be  deprecated.  Morality  has  something 
to  say  in  the  matter.  It  is  a fact  that  things 
are  said  under  the  flimsy  veil  of  foreign  diction 
which  could  not  very  well  be  said  in  plain 
English.  To  talk  in  the  presence  of  ladies 
about  disreputable  women  by  the  plain 
English  names  which  belong  to  them  is  not 
considered  to  display  a very  delicate  mind, 
but  anybody  may  talk  about  the  demi-monde 
without  fearing  either  a blush  or  a frown. 
Yet  the  idea  conveyed  is  precisely  the  same 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ; and  inasmuch 
as  words  can  only  be  indelicate  when  they 
convey  an  indelicate  idea,  we  should  think 
that  the  French  words  ought  to  be  under  the 
same  disabilities  as  the  English  ones.  In  like 

* A correspondent  says,  “ In  your  next  edition  pray 
dispose  of  those  Gallicisms  which  are  becoming  too  preva- 
lent : ‘ The  king  assisted  at  the  ceremony  : ’ ‘ My  brother 
has  come  to  pass  a few  days  with  me  : ’ instead  of  the 
English  was  present  and  to  spend.”  For  the  former  of 
these  there  is,  I believe,  no  excuse.  But  the  latter  usage, 
“passing  time,”  is  surely  found  in  all  periods  of  our  lite- 
rature : and  the  good  English  substantive  ‘ ‘ pastime  ” is 
a voucher  for  it. 
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manner,  things  sacred  are  often  made  strangely 
familiar  by  the  intervention  of  a French  dic- 
tionary. Persons  whose  reverence  for  the 
Deity  is  properly  shown  in  their  English  con- 
versation by  a becoming  unwillingness  to 
make  a light  use  of  His  holy  Name,  have  no 
hesitation  in  exclaiming  Mon  Dieu  ! in  frivo- 
lous conversation.  The  English  name  for  the 
Father  of  Evil  is  not  considered  to  be  a very 
reputable  noun,  but  its  French  synonym  is  to 
be  heard  in  ‘the  best  society.’  Far  more 
telling  illustrations  than  these  could  easily  be 
found,  but  we  have  no  inclination  to  seek 
them.  Ideas  which  no  decent  person  would 
ever  think  of  expressing  before  a mixed  com- 
pany are  certainly  often  spoken  and  written 
in  French,  and  in  our  opinion  they  do  not 
lose  a particle  of  their  coarseness  by  being 
dressed  up  in  foreign  clothes.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  interests  of  morality  as  well 
as  of  pure  taste  concur  in  calling  upon  those 
who  have  influence  with  the  public  to  set 
their  faces  against  this  vicious  style.” 

572.  I need  not  say  that  with  every  word 
of  this  I heartily  concur.  It  is  really  quite 
refreshing  to  read  in  a newspaper,  and  a pro- 
vincial one  too,  so  able  and  honest  an  exposure 
of  one  of  the  worst  faults  of  our  daily  and 
weekly  press. 

573.  Among  recent  adoptions  of  French 
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phrases  and  words  is  this,  which  occurred  in 
“ Regulations  for  Prisons,”  from  the  Home 
Office,  printed  in  the  Times  of  February  28, 

1868  : “ windows  giving  on  the  yard,”  mean- 
ing, of  course,  opening  on  the  yard.  This  in- 
stance is  instructive  as  illustrating  perhaps 
the  way  in  which  such  new  senses  of  words 
creep  in.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  phrase 
had  been  originally  a bald  version  of  the 
French  expression,  overlooked  in  an  official 
document  which  itself  was  beholden  to  a 
French  origin. 

574.  I am  tempted  to  add  some  remarks  Use  of  ex- 
on the  use,  in  speaking  and  writing,  of  terms  pletlves' 
which  either  seem  to  be,  or  really  are,  un- 
needed by  the  sense.  To  prohibit  the  use  of 
expletives  altogether,  would  perhaps  seem 
hard.  In  conversation,  they  seem  to  help 
the  timid,  to  give  time  to  the  unready,  to 
keep  up  a pleasant  semblance  of  familiarity, 
and,  in  a word,  to  grease  the  wheels  of  talk  ; 
in  writing,  we  often  want  them  to  redress 
the  balance  of  a halting  sentence,  when  any 
other  way  of  doing  so  would  mar  the  sense  ; 
or  to  give  weight  to  a term  otherwise  feeble, 
or  to  fill  out  a termination  which,  without 
them,  would  be  insignificant  in  sound.  For 
these  reasons,  the  occasional  use  of  expletives 
must  be  tolerated  ; and  that  style  of  speak- 
ing or  writing  which  should  abandon  them 
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altogether  would  appear  to  us  harsh  and 
rugged. 

575.  I said,  the  occasional  use.  Modera- 
tion ought  to  be  observed  : and  where  it  is 
not,  there  is  j ust  ground  for  complaint.  The 
man  is  properly  found  fault  with  who  inter- 
lards his  talk  at  every  turn  with  “ You  see,” 
and  “ You  know.”  Both  these  terms  have 
their  use,  and  if  that  use  be  disregarded  in 
an  indiscriminate  profusion  of  them,  they  will 
become  vapid  and  meaningless.  They  serve, 
when  used  as  quasi-expletives,  just  to  keep 
the  hearer  up  to  the  mark  of  the  knowledge 
you  are  imparting  to  him,  and  should  be  used 
only  as  applying  to  facts  or  ideas  of  which  he 
is,  or  should  be,  already  in  possession. 

576.  There  are  other  expletives  which 
serve  merely  to  indicate  the  sequence  of  the 
course  of  talk,  or  the  frame  of  mind  in  which 
it  is  continued.  A simple  question  is  asked ; 
and  your  friend’s  answer  begins  with  “ Well.” 
Little  as  the  word  means,  it  just  does  this 
service  : it  puts  the  respondent  en  rapport 
with  the  questioner  : he  intends  by  it  to  say 
that  he  does  not  absolutely  repudiate  the 
inquiry  : that,  so  far,  is  well,  and  that  we  have 
common  ground  up  to  this  point.  Or  the 
first  word  of  the  answer  is  “ Why, — ” a par- 
ticle, of  which  the  meaning  is  not  quite  so  easy 
to  assign  ; but  I suppose  it  gives  a kind  of  du- 
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bitative  aspect  to  what  follows  : introduces  a 
deliberative  and  not  quite  certain  reply ; or 
perhaps  slightly  rallies  the  querist  on  some 
obvious  element  in  the  reply  which  his  ques- 
tion shows  him  to  have  overlooked.  “ What 
would  you  do  first,  if  you  were  to  fall  down  ? ” 

“ Why  get  up  again,  of  course.”  So  that 
the  use  of  such  prefatory  particles  is,  I con- 
ceive, by  no  means  to  be  proscribed.  It 
should  however  in  the  main  be  confined  to 
oral  communication  or  dramatic  dialogue,  and 
not  be  admitted  in  the  style  of  a writer. 

577.  Yet  even  in  written  composition  ‘ 
there  are  certain  expressions  more  or  less 
nearly  approaching  to  expletives,  the  use  of 
which  cannot  well  be  prohibited.  I am 
challenged  by  one  of  my  correspondents,  who 
gives  a list  of  sentences  in  which  I have  used 
the  expression  “ at  all”  to  say  what  difference 
in  the  meaning  of  any  of  them  there  would 
be  if  the  words  were  struck  out.  My  answer 
must  be,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  the  difference  in  meaning  would 
perhaps  not  be  great,  but  it  would  be  quite 
enough  to  justify  the  use  of  the  words,  as  any 
intelligent  reader  may  at  once  perceive. 

“ Thou  hast  not  delivered  thy  people  at  all  ” 
(Exod.  v.  23),  is  surely  very  distinct,  at  all 
events  in  the  feeling  of  utter  desolation  ex- 
pressed, from  “ Thou  hast  not  delivered  thy 
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people.”  “If  thou  do  at  all  forget  the  Lord  ” 
(Deut.  viii.  19),  makes  the  hypothesis  much 
more  complete  than  it  would  be  without  the 
qualifying  words.  Or,  to  take  another  notable 
example,  where  the  difference  would  seem  to 
be  less  than  in  the  others,  “ God  is  light,  and 
in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all  ” (1  John  i.  5), 
who  does  not  see  that  by  the  words  “ at  all  ” 
every  possibility  of  even  the  least  shade  of 
darkness  existing  in  Him  is  altogether  ex- 
cluded ? So  that,  when  my  correspondent 
designates  these  words  as  a feeble  expletive, 
which  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  to  which  it  is  attached,  I cannot 
agree  with  his  opinion,  nor  do  I think  that 
the  majority  of  my  readers  will. 

578.  If  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  to  be 
sought  for,  I know  not  any  other  than  may 
be  found  in  the  requirements  of  speech  itself. 
What  the  Apostle,  in  the  original  Greek  of 
1 John  i.  5,  expressed  by  the  strong  double 
negation,  ovcori'a  iv  avrco  ova  ecrriv  ovde/iia, 
we  could  not  in  English  render  by  “ there  is 
not  in  Him  no  darkness,”  because  in  our 
language  the  doubling  of  a negation  destroys 
instead  of  strengthening  it  : we  had  recourse 
to  another  way  of  expressing  total  exclusion, 
“there  is  in  Him  no  darkness  at  all;"  “ at 
all"  i.  e.,  taking  the  assertion  even  up  to  the 
measure  of  all, — “ altogether — providing  for, 
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and  taking  into  consideration,  every  sup- 
posable  exception,  every  qualifying  circum- 
stance. The  preposition  “ at,"  in  this  phrase, 
has  the  same  sense  as  in  “ at  least”  “ at  best” 
and  the  like. 

579.  “ And  the  like”  This  is  also  desig- 
nated by  my  correspondent  as  a feeble 
expletive,  and  indeed  as  an  “ Irishism .”  No 
doubt  it  may  be  so  used  as  to  become  an 
expletive ; but  I am  not  conscious  of  having 
so  used  it : at  least,  in  every  one  of  the  sen- 
tences which  he  quotes,  it  does  full  service,  as 
shortly  comprehending  other  examples  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  already  cited. 

580.  I am  asked  whether  an  expression 
which  I had  used,  “ the  first  foundation  of  an 
institution,”  can  be  right,  seeing  that  an  insti- 
tution can  have  but  one  foundation  ? The 
reply  is  to  be  sought  in  the  general  use  of 
expletive,  i.e .,  superabundant  words,  together 
with  others  which  already  express  the  mean- 
ing required.  Thus  we  have,  “ 0 that  they 
would  consider  their  latter  end,”  when  “ their 
end  ” would,  strictly  speaking,  have  been 
sufficient.  Thus  also  we  say,  “the  utmost 
end  of  the  earth,”  “ the  first  beginning  of 
creation”  ; the  expletive  prefix  in  each  case 
tending  to  give  precision  and  emphasis,  and 
showing  that  it  is  on  the  fact  reasserted  by  it, 
that  the  stress  of  the  sentence  is  laid. 
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“ from 
hence,” 
“ from 
thence.” 


581.  A notable  and  very  solemn  instance  of 
this  usage  is  found  in  the  title,  “the  most 
Highest,”  given  to  the  Almighty  in  the 
Prayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms  (Ps.  ix . 2 ; 
xiii.  6 : xxi.  7 ; etc.).  In  the  Bible  version 
the  expression  seems  not  to  occur,  the  “ Most 
High,”  or,  “the  Highest,”  being  its  equi- 
valent. But  we  have  a reduplication  of  the 
same  kind  in  Acts  xxvi.  5 : “ After  the  most 
straitest  sect  of  our  religion  I lived  a Phari- 
see.” In  this  place,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  it,  as  it  represents  only  the  simple  super- 
lative in  the  original  text.  King  James’s 
translators  seem  merely  to  have  retained  it 
from  the  older  English  versions,  Tyn dale’s, 
Cranmer’s,  and  the  Geneva  Bible. 

582.  “From  hence,”  “from  thence.”  These 
expressions  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
We  have  in  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible 
“ from  hence,”  in  Gen.  1.  25  ; Deut.  ix.  12; 
Jer.  xxxviii.  10  ; Luke  iv.  9,  xvi.  26  ; etc.  : 
“ from  henceforth,”  2 Chron.  xvi.  9 ; Luke  v. 
10  ; etc. : “from  thence,”  almost  always,  with 
very  few  exceptions  : “ from  thenceforth,”  2 
Chron.  xxxii.  23  ; John  xix.  12.  Shakspeare 
has  “ from  henceforth  ” only  thrice  out  of 
forty-one  times  that  he  uses  the  adverb. 
Usage  has  now  stamped  its  mark  on  the 
expletive  preposition,  I think,  in  ordinary 
converse.  It  is  true  we  thus  reduplicate 
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the  force  of  the  adverb,  but  such  reduplica- 
tions are  constantly  found  in  idiomatic  lan- 
guage. 

583.  Let  me  say  a word  on  expletives  of 
another  kind  : exclamations  of  surprise,  or  of 
any  other  feeling,  which  taken  by  themselves 
carry  no  meaning.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  avoid  them  altogether  : speech  will  break 
out  when  emotion  is  excited : and  “ You  dorit 
say  so,”  or  “ Indeed  ! ”,  or  “ Dear  me  ! ” is 
sometimes  heard  even  from  persons  best  able 
to  give  an  account  of  what  they  say.  Yet  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remember,  that  idle  words 
are  seldom  quite  harmless;  and  to  impress 
on  ourselves,  that  the  fewer  we  use  of  such 
expletives  the  better.  This  was  strikingly 
brought  before  me  during  intercourse  with 
Italians  one  winter  in  Rome.  I had  observed 
that  my  Italian  friends  often  in  their  talk 
uttered  some  sounds  very  like  our  “ dear, 
dear,”  and  at  first  I thought  that  my  ear 
must  have  deceived  me.  But  I soon  found 
that  it  was  so : and  that  sometimes  the  excla- 
mation even  took  the  form  of  “ dear  me!” 
The  explanation  of  course  is  obvious.  The 
Italians  were  exclaiming  “ Dio,  Dio  ! ” and  the 
fuller  form  was  “ Dio  mio  ! ” And  the  re- 
flection arising  from  it  was  as  obvious  : viz., 
that  it  thus  seems  probable  that  our  unmean- 
ing words,  “ dear,  dear  ! | and  “ dear  me  ! ” 
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are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a form  of  taking  the 
sacred  Name  in  vain,  borrowed  from  the  use 
of  a people  with  whom  we  were  once  in  much 
closer  intercourse  than  we  now  are.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  the  idle  word  is  not  quite 
free  from  blame. 

Concluding  584.  But  it  is  time  that  this  little  volume 

adnce.  drew  to  an  end.  And  if  I must  conclude  it 
with  some  advice  to  my  readers,  it  shall  be 
that  which  may  be  inferred  from  these  exam- 
ples, and  from  the  way  in  which  I have  been 
dealing  with  them.  Be  simple,  be  unaffected, 
be  honest  in  your  speaking  and  writing. 
Never  use  a long  word  where  a short  one  will 
do.  Call  a spade  a spade,  not  a well-known 
oblong  instrument  of  manual  industry ; let 
home  be  home,  not  a residence;  a place  a 
place,  not  a locality;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Where  a short  word  will  do,  you  always  lose 
by  using  a long  one.  You  lose  in  clearness ; 
you  lose  in  honest  expression  of  your  meaning; 
and,  in  the  estimation  of  all  men  who  are 
qualified  to  judge,  you  lose  in  reputation  for 
ability.  The  only  true  way  to  shine,  even  in 
this  false  world,  is  to  be  modest  and  unas- 
suming. Falsehood  may  be  a very  thick 
crust,  but  in  the  course  of  time,  truth  will 
find  a place  to  break  through.  Elegance  of 
language  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  all  of 
us ; but  simplicity  and  straightforwardness 
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are.  Write  much  as  you  would  speak ; speak 
as  you  think.  If  with  your  inferiors,  let 
your  speech  be  no  coarser  than  usual ; if 
with  your  superiors,  no  finer.  Be  what  you 
say ; and,  within  the  rules  of  prudence,  say 
what  you  are. 

585.  Avoid  all  oddity  of  expression.  No 
one  ever  was  a gainer  by  singularity  in  words, 
or  in  pronunciation.  The  truly  wise  man 
will  so  speak,  that  no  one  may  observe  how 
he  speaks.  A man  may  show  great  knowledge 
of  chemistry  by  carrying  about  bladders  of 
strange  gases  to  breathe ; but  he  will  enjoy 
better  health,  and  find  more  time  for  busi- 
ness, who  lives  on  the  common  air.  When  I 
hear  a person  use  a queer  expression,  or  pro- 
nounce a name  in  reading  differently  from 
his  neighbburs,  the  habit  always  goes  down, 
in  my  estimate  of  him,  with  a minus  sign 
before  it ; stands  on  the  side  of  deficit,  not  of 
credit. 

586.  Avoid  likewise  all  slang  words.  There 
is  no  greater  nuisance  in  society  than  a talker 
of  slang.  It  is  only  fit  (when  innocent,  which 
it  seldom  is)  for  raw  schoolboys,  and  one-term 
freshmen,  to  astonish  their  sisters  with.  Talk 
as  sensible  men  talk  : use  the  easiest  words  in 
their  commonest  meaning.  Let  the  sense 
conveyed,  not  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, be  your  object  of  attention. 
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587.  Avoid  in  conversation  all  singularity 
of  accuracy.  One  of  the  bores  of  society  is 
the  talker  who  is  always  setting  you  right ; 
who,  when  you  report  from  the  paper  that 
10,000  men  fell  in  some  battle,  tells  you 
it  was  9,970  ; who,  when  you  describe  your 
walk  as  two  miles  out  and  back,  assures  you 
it  wanted  half  a furlong  of  it.  Truth  does 
not  consist  in  minute  accuracy  of  detail,  but 
in  conveying  a right  impression ; and  there 
are  vague  ways  of  speaking,  that  are  truer 
than  strict  fact  would  be.  When  the  Psalmist 
wrote,  “ Rivers  of  waters  run  down  mine  eyes, 
because  men  keep  not  thy  law,”  and  when 
the  Redeemer  said,  “If  these  held  their  peace, 
the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out,”  it 
was  not  facts  that  were  stated,  but  truths 
deeper  than  fact,  and  truer. 

588.  “ The  talker  who  is  always  setting 
you  right.”  Yes,  and  there  is  another,  and  an 
even  more  formidable  bore.  And  that  is,  the 
man  who  is  for  ever  capping  your  saying  with 
something  that  may  bring  credit  to  himself, 
or  excite  wonder,  or  in  some  way  take  the 
wind  out  of  your  sails.  You  mention  some 
unfortunate  mistake  which  you  have  made  : 
your  friend  replies  with  some  wise  rule  by 
which  he  tells  you  he  has  always  escaped 
such  a misfortune.  You  have  seen  some  re- 
markable sight : he,  at  some  friend’s,  has  seen 
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a much  more  remarkable  one  of  the  same 
kind.  I remember  hearing  a talker  of  this 
kind  complained  of,  who  always  adduced,  if 
a thing  happened  to  be  praised,  a brother  of 
his,  as  possessing  one  of  the  same  kind,  far 
grander,  or  more  beautiful,  or  more  costly. 

I suggested  to  the  complainants  to  try  him 
with  double  yellow  violets,  and  wait  the  result. 

The  capper  was  capt,  and  subsided. 

589.  Talk  to  please,  not  yourself,  but  your 
neighbour  to  his  edification.  What  a real 
pleasure  it  is  to  sit  by  a cheerful,  unas- 
suming, sensible  talker  ; one  who  gives  you 
an  even  share  in  the  conversation  and  in  his 
attention;  one  who  leaves  on  your  memory 
his  facts  and  his  opinions,  not  himself  who 
uttered  them,  not  the  words  in  which  they 
were  uttered. 

590.  All  are  not  gentlemen  by  birth  ; but 
all  may  be  gentlemen  in  openness,  in  modesty 
of  language,  in  attracting  no  man’s  attention 
by  singularities,  and  giving  no  man  offence  by 
forwardness ; for  it  is  this,  in  matter  of  speech 
and  style,  which  is  the  sure  mark  of  good 
taste  and  good  breeding. 

591.  These  stray  notes  on  spelling  and  Conclusion, 
speaking  have  been  written  more  as  contri- 
butions to  discussion,  than  as  attempts  to 

decide  in  doubtful  cases.  The  decision  of 
matters  such  as  those  which  I have  treated 
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is  not  made  by  any  one  man  or  set  of  men ; 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  strong  writing, 
or  vehement  assertion  : but  depends  on  influ- 
ences wider  than  any  one  man’s  view,  and 
taking  longer  to  operate  than  the  life  of  any 
one  generation.  It  depends  on  the  directions 
and  deviations  of  the  currents  of  a nation’s 
thoughts,  and  the  influence  exercised  on 
words  by  events  beyond  man’s  control.  Gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians  may  set  bounds  to 
language : but  usage  will  break  over  in  spite 
of  them.  And  I have  ventured  to  think  that 
he  may  do  some  service  who,  instead  of 
standing  and  protesting  where  this  has  been 
the  case,  observes,  and  points  out  to  others, 
the  existing  phenomena,  and  the  probable 
account  to  be  given  of  them. 
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On  paragraph  34  and  following  : — 

I observe  that  in  a new  notice,  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Company  announce  to  their  passen- 
gers the  stations  at  which  Feet-warmers  may  be  pro- 
cured. The  old  notice  had  Foot-warmers.  The  change 
is  a step  into  barbarism.  If  carried  out,  it  would  in- 
troduce Hands-cuffs,  and  Eyes-glasses.  Did  it  never 
strike  the  corrector,  that  foot  in  composition  is  generic, 
as  in  “foot-stool,”  “foot-rot”?  Fancy  a man  having 
lived  long  enough  in  a neighbourhood  to  have  gained 
his  “feeting." 

On  paragraph  288  : — 

In  the  “Times”  of  March  12,  1870,  appeared  the 
following  letter  : 

“ ARCHIEPISCOPAL  GRAMMAR. 

“ TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

“Sir, — I have  taken  the  enclosed  letter  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  from  the  * Times  ’ of  this  day.  Can  any  one 
imagine  that  two  Archbishops  could  write  such  bad 
grammar,  which  any  schoolboy  should  be  ashamed  of  ? 

‘ ‘ The  Archbishops  begin  with  a pronoun  singular 
‘ my  ’ ( ‘ My  Dear  Lord  Archbishop  and  then  go  on 
with  a plural  pronoun  ‘ we  ’ and  ‘ our  ’ throughout  the 
letter,  until  their  Graces  come  to  the  conclusion,  when 
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they  combine  the  plural  and  singular  together,  by  saying 
‘ We  are,  my  dear  Lord  Archbishop.’ 

“ Surely  ‘ my  dear  ’ means  dear  to  me.  Who  is  ‘ me  ’ 
when  two  persons  are  writing  and  signing  the  letter  ? 

‘ ‘ Does  not  the  Editor  of  the  * Times  ’ think  it  is  quite 
time  that  an  Education  Bill  was  brought  in  by  the 
Government  ? 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“A  SUBSCRIBER,  TO  THE  ‘ TIMES. 

“ March  10.” 

This  is  just  a specimen  of  the  knowledge  of  usage,  and 
of  the  slashing  style,  of  these  censors  of  those  who  know 
better  than  themselves.  Of  course  I need  not  say  that 
“their  Graces  ” were  perfectly  right,  and  their  slap- 
dash censor  was  in  the  wrong.  After  I had  tried  to  ex- 
plain this  in  the  “Times,”  I had  a letter,  suggesting 
that  the  incongruity  ought  to  have  been  avoided  by 
wording  the  address  “ Dear  Lord  Archbishop  ” ( !). 

I need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  other  languages 
besides  our  own  have  the  same  habit  of  regarding  “ my 
lord”  as  a term  by  itself,  and  invariable.  Thus  we  have 
“I  Monsignori,”  designating  a class  of  prelates  at  Rome. 

Our  own  lords  of  the  privy  council  designate  them- 
selves in  their  correspondence  as  “My  Lords.”  And 
lastly,  as  another  correspondent  reminds  me,  the  Arch- 
bishops had  high  authority  for  their  address  : for  in 
Gen.  xlii.  10,  we  read  of  Joseph’s  brethren,  “And 
they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  my  lord  : but  to  buy  food 
are  thy  servants  come.” 

On  paragraph  293  and  following  : — 

It  might  have  been  stated  that  Chaucer  uses  a 
curiously  varied  form  of  “it  is  me,”  in  the  “Shipman’s 
Tale,”  about  the  middle  : — 

. “ Qui  est  la  (q.  he),  Peter,  it  am  I.” 
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On  paragraph  474  : — 

The  word  “ riches  ” is  frequently  the  object  of  a mis- 
statement. In  a critique,  not  long  since,  it  was  said  as 
a set-off  against  some  defects  of  an  author,  “he  at 
least  appears  to  be  aware  that  ‘ riches  ’ is  properly  a 
singular,  being  derived  from  the  French  ‘ richesse.  ’ ” 
But  begging  the  critic’s  pardon,  this  is  not  so.  The 
singular  noun  in  French,  “la  richesse ,”  is  abstract, 
and  signifies  abundance, — rich-ness  (if  we  had  such  a 
word).  When  the  concrete,  riches,  “ biens ,”  ‘posses- 
sions,” is  signified,  the  French  use  “les  richesses" : from 
which,  and  not  from  the  singular,  our  “ riches  ” is 
derived.  The  usage  of  “ riches  ” in  the  English  Bible  is 
plural : — “He  heapeth  up  riches,  and  cannot  tell  who 
shall  gather  them,”  Ps.  xxxix.  6 : “Riches  make  them- 
selves wings,”  Prov.  xxiii.  5 ; and  in  many  other 
places. 

On  paragraph  486  : — 

I omitted  to  notice,  while  on  this  part  of  my  subject, 
that  epithetal  and  predicative  possessive  pronouns  are 
curiously  distinguished.  “That  is  my  hat:”  but, 
“That  hat  is  mine.”  “This  is  your  book:”  but, 
“This  book  is  yours.”  And  so  with  “her"  and 
“hers,"  “their"  and  “ theirs,"  “thy"  and  “thine" 
The  usage  is  traceable  in  provincial  dialects  in  the  case 
of  “his,”  which  is  not  varied  in  good  English  : 

He  that  prigs  what  isn’t  his’n, 

When  he’s  cotched,  is  sent  to  prison. 

And  also  in  “her’n,”  which  we  might  once  have  simi- 
larly illustrated, 

She  that  prigs  what  isn’t  her’n, 

At  the  treadmill  takes  a turn. 
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On  paragraph  564  : — 

In  reference  to  this  paragraph  I have  received  the 
following  letter  : 

“Edinburgh,  3rd  April,  1869. 

“Rev.  Sir, 

‘ ‘ As  one  of  those  who  read  with  pleasure  at  the 
time,  and  who  has  hardly,  for  a single  day  since,  forgot 
the  lesson  of  the  story  you  told  in  * Good  Words’  some 
years  ago  about  the  kind  old  gentleman  and  the  nurse- 
maid on  the  hot  summer-day,  when  the  conditions  of  a 
favour  from  the  former  to  the  latter  were  so  suddenly 
broken  by  the  escape  of  ‘ Georgy-porgy  ride  in  coachy- 
poachy  ’ from  the  nurse,  I take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  the  enclosed  verses  which  appeared  in  to-day’s 
‘ Scotsman.  ’ They  are  rather  pretty,  exceedingly 
Scotch,  and  an  exact  picture  of  what  goes  on  in  many 
a home  here  between  parent  and  child.” 

“BONNIE  BAIRNIE.” 

Air — “ Bonnie  Scotland,  I adore  thee." 

Bonnie  baimie,  how  I love  it, 

None  can  rob  its  daddy  of  it  ; 

Many  a one  my  baim  may  covet, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  baimie. 

Wi’  its  wee  bit  nosev-posey, 

Cheeky-peekies  red  and  rosy, 

And  its  bosey,  cosey-osey, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  baimie. 

Wi’  its  bonnie  brow  brow  brenty, 

And  its  mouthie-pouty  dainty, 

Made  for  kissie-wisses  plenty, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  bairnie. 

Wi’  its  e’enie-peenies  glancin’, 

And  its  leggie-peggies  dancin’, 

Like  a horsie-porsey  prancin’, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  bairnie. 
Kittlie-wittly  my  bit  pussie, 

Creepie-crappy  up  the  housie, 

Cuddlie-wuddly,  my  ain  mousie, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  bairnie. 
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Ridie-pidey  pownie-owney, 
Fallie-pally  down,  down,  downy, 
Mendie-pendy,  crackie-crownie, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  baimie. 
Toesie-posey,  feetie-peety, 
Handie-pandy,  goodie-sweety, 
Mcie-picey,  eatie-peaty, 

Bonnie,  bonnie  bairnie. 

Cockie-locky,  benie-peney, 
Duckie-pucky,  kitty-wrenie, 

‘ ‘ Cow-wow-wow-ie  ” — nowie,  thenie, 
Bonnie,  bonnie  bairnie, 
Bedie-pedy,  cosie  creep  in, 
Hushy-bushy,  bairnie  sleepin’, 
Guardian  angels  watches  keepin’ 

Ower  my  bonnie  bairnie. 


THE  END. 
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